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Only three working parts 
—the simplest gun made 





The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
is the simplest and strongest known. 
The hammer strikes the primer direct, 
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“Certainly can’t blame 
you for being proud 
of this gun, Bob.” 


HE crisp tang of autumn, brown fields, sleek 

pointers trembling with eagerness, the thrill of 

a flushed covey, the sharp report awakening 
wide echoes, the triumph of a successful shot— 


The thread of memory—and anticipation—is inter- 
woven with the look and feel of ‘“The Finest Gun 
in the World’’—your Fox. And respect for your 
judgment is deepened when friends examine your 
choice. 

No wonder the sportsman has a strong feeling of 
affection for his Fox—a tie, a bond, something 
closer and deeper than he feels for most of his other 
possessions; for he knows that it is a true friend, 
the companion of many days of wholesome pleasure. 


Make certain that you get the fullest measure of 
satisfaction, the keenest possible enjoyment from 
your shooting this year—see that your gun is a Fox 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 N. EIGHTEENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 
M2 ¥ 









SCREW-DRIVER POINT t i 





No. 10—Flat Top, $1.75. No. 6—Flat Top, $1.50. 


KING Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowl- 
edged in a class by themselves. Each of the various models has the 
patented adjustable, reversible sighting disc, which has four notches 
of different sizes and shape, two “U” and two “V’”’, giving EIGHT 
COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are made with short and long 
bases for rifles and carbines. Furnished in either Flat Top, Semi- 
Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights 
with Flat Top or Semi-Buckhorn, Price, $1.50 each. 


Pa @G CS 





No. 20-B, $1.50. Ne. 15-—Priee, 
Winchester No. 25-B, $1.50. No. 37-B, $1.50. 
Carbines. Savage H. P. S. & W. Pistols. aw iifies. 


KING “Spark Point’ Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the 
STRONGEST, BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE. They 
have full-length solid beads, very hard, patented braced construction 
and have STEEL CENTERS. Show perfectly in any kind of light or 
on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, which gave them 
their name, “Spark Point’—round and distinct. Made for all rifles, 
carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 


fa B BB 


No. 20-C, $1.00. 
Winchester No, 25-C, $1.00. No. 33-C, $1.00, No. 17, $1.00. 
Carbines. Savage H. P. Colt Revolvers, All Rifles. 


KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest 
Ivory Bead Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, prevent- 
ing blur; for all arms. Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog “O,’”’ showing over 100 sights and ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern 
Arms,” FREE. 


D.W.KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 














Why not give Him something He wants? 
A RIFLE A GUN 


From a Francotte From a Single 410 
Folding 22 Skeleton- Gauge Francotte Bird 


Stock Rifle at $15 Gun at $20 
Toa Mannlicher 


Schoenauer Feather- 
Weight Rifle at $92.50 


To a Finest Quality 
Purdy, Bossor Church- 


ill, up to almost any 
price 


A ROD 


From a Bristol Steel Bait Rod at $7 
To a Thomas Special Fly Rod at $48 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD., Inc. 


414 Madison Ave., New York 
Between 48th and 49th Streets 
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Hensoldt’s ie: 


and how to feed. 


Rifle Telescopes - Prism Binoculars Mailed Free to 
R. NOSKE any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
Manufacturer of Telescope Mountings 
— a the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


35 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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for the 
Sportsman 


What is more pleasing to a real 
sportsman during the long winter 
evenings than reading books on the 
various phases of outdoor life, that 
he may be better prepared for his 
next fishing, camping or hunting 
trip? 


Below are listed a few good books 
for Christmas presents, but if these 
are not just what you want a more 
complete list will be found on the 
last page of this number. 


Send in your orders early to insure 
delivery on December 25th, as you 
know the usual congestion at 
Christmas time. We can either send 
these books to you direct, or enclose 
a card bearing your name as donor. 


Ue 


Camping in Comfort 


M.D.F.A.C.S. 


Every phase of the camping game 
from A to Izzard is covered in this 
book, including suggestions for 
clothing, footwear, camera, glasses, 
waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, 
etc. 60c postpaid. 


a 
Moose Book 


By SamuEt MERRILL 


Joun A. iain: 


Covers the entire field of moose- 
hunting. No sportsman’s library can 
be complete without it. It is almost 
a moose encyclopedia, it is so com- 
plete. New edition, splendidly illus- 
trated, $6.10 postpaid. 


Ue 
The American Rifle 


By Mayor TowNsEND WHELEN, 
U.S. 


A definite work, the only work on 
its subject in existence, on the 
American rifle in all its phasess 
historical, ballistic, design, opera- 
tion, practical use, etc. No one is 
so well qualified as Major Whelen 
to write the standard work on this 
subject. Known for years as the 
finest military shot in the United 
States. $6.25 postpaid. 


1 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 


18th and Curtis Sts. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


‘Ideal Gifts 
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Learn at Home by Mail to | 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Bea opera Lanen the the wonder- 


ful art that enables t and pre- 
serve pk in life, all f kinds os any one. 


heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also 
fay ~ oe i of furs and skins and make 


at ae’ We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
| every branch of taxidermy. Success 
aranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
test methods, Over fifty-five thousand 


graduates. 

Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely ietgeesting and 
fascinati Men, women 
ome Lye 
















Send 

oy free 4 at illustrated 
and see for yourself 
idermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, d your spare 
time. You rm quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Lng = 
decorate your home, de 
or office with the very fin. 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your sparetime. You will 
eos 

. W, ELWOOD—Expert MCN” you give 
idermist and Pres. of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
fee Taxidermy nds and thousands of 
eo. have learned and are delighted. 













birds, three deer heads, four squir* 
Weiss rn y oer Have had the finest” of success: 
ould ast, take take o. thousand dollars for my knowledge of 


FRE Beautiful book 
showing dozens of 
| of Mounted 


Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free fora 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
a ane = a wg now before the free 


Make Mon Be money frag 


taxid ermy 


f and 
feb Teg i aol et 


while. 
Sod cera Peete cage aa cbs oeekid 
ou 
free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64M Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


Free Book Coupon >= 


Northwestern School of —— 
64M Elwood Bidg. amare 
Without Cpe ree on m: 


course of lessons on ae lo 
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Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life 











GUARANTEED 
DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


-4 METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS 


UTILITY AUTO TENTS 


Practical, Compact and 
Guaranteed Waterproof 





Defies the Elements 
WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
PACKS 8x4 x1%INCHES 
TE = eee 
CATALOG it Fits the Running Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded ; ‘ ; 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 39 years and are recomend- 
ed by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, Automobilists, ("23 
Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and Woodsmen as the most 4.727%; 


reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. Athol, Mass. WEIGHS 14 POUNDS 








TAKE OUR CHECK TO ANY 
@ANK AND YOU WILL GET 
EVERY CENT IT CALLS FOR 
THEN SHIP YOUR FURS 
(WE Pay THE EXCHANGE) 
FAIR - ISN'T IT ? 


















Cs have AN Gated 
the fur dealers 
Gillman &Co-trust the trappers 


TO SELL NOTHING TO GIVE AWAY- NO BAITS - 















D AS WELL INFORMED 45 
AND MARKET CONDITIONS 


Just tellus what you think your pelts are worth-aad 


YAull get - your check 1 inasjitty 


WE ARE TRUSTING YOU ~ ACTUALL KING YOU INTO PARTNERSHIP — -LETS GET TOGETHER 

sateene te 7 OF Youn ae FAIR wire ONE ANOTHER AND YOU'LL GET MORB REAL 
OuT DES AND PEL MARKET CONDIT CONS! THAN YOU 

a ee ey oe BEFORE - — opiate: — . 


Were Going You 50-50Are You With Us? 
OF CO RSE Y YOU ARE 
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Mail this coupon today | ey Eg DEpY SILLMAN & Colac. 
FORT WAYNE-IND-U-S-ACoerr 7 

eee Ae eee rion | DEAR SUS :PLEASE SEND ME CHECK FOR 
hen ye ea AND man. TOORY MY WIDES AND FURS ARE WORTH | 
Tone AND SHIPPING acs || MAME 

ARE SENT WITH OUR CHECK POST OFFICE RFD Box 
SEND YOUR COUPON-YOUR LIST COUNTY STATE 

AND GRADES - NOW! _ ATTACH YOUR LIST OF HIDES AND FURB TO TeWS COUPON |_| 
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Quick ana satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to 
advertisers 
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FORDING NIZINA RIVER 


The Guide’s Story 


A well-known Alaska-Yukon guide tells in his own simple, but 
informational style of a successful big game hunt 


HAVING made arrangements to take out 

the H. O. Harrison party (consisting 
of Mr. Harrison, P. H. Lyon, and T. J. 
Hornell of San Francisco, and Ben Crouch 
of Ghico, Calif.) into the game districts of 
the White River country of Alaska and 
Yukon Territory in the summer and fall of 
1919, I had gathered about me some of the 
best men I could collect, as well as a good 
bunch of horses; for the glacier, river bar 
and nigger-head traveling in this country is 
mighty hard on man and beast. My as- 
sistants on the trip were: Roy Lozier of 
Moran, Wyo., guide; Mike Knowles of Shus- 
hanna, Alaska, guide; Frank Crouch, horse 
wrangler, and Al Voss, cook. 

On August 8th, at noon, my party arrived 
in McCarthy, Alaska, our outfitting point, 
and on the 10th we departed for the mouth 
of Dan Creek. We had some trouble ford- 
ing the Nizina River as it was pretty high. 
Frank’s horse got into quick-sand and gave 
his rider a good ducking in the ice-cold 
water. We camped the first night beside a 
nice clear-water creek where the salmon 
were running. We caught a couple of them 
but they were no good, as they were skinned 
up with big sores on them from their long 
run up from the ocean, 200 miles. 

On the llth we moved up to the West 
Fork of the Nizina where Lyon got a duck- 
ing in the Chittistone, as his horse hit a big 
rock with his front feet and fell down, and 
poor Phil got the coldest bath of his life, 
except one that I will tell about later. We 


then went up, and while crossing the Nizina, 


which he piloted in the Far North 


Charles H. Baxter 


instead of following me down stream on the 
riffle, the lead pack horses took straight 
across the river, and Harrison, Crouch and 
Hornell followed them. They struck deep 
water and got their packs wet. Crouch’s 
saddle horse hit quick-sand and went down 
with him, and got away from him as it got 
up, and poor Ben had to wade and swim 
ashore. He was sure cold when he landed. 
We soon made camp and dried out. It was 
early and the hunters targeted their rifles, 
2 goat was on the bill of fare for the next 
ay. 

On the 12th we moved up to Finger Moun- 
tain and when we got close to where we 
were going to camp, we saw goats on the 
mountain in several bunches. I showed the 
boys where to camp and Harrison, Crouch, 
Lyon and I went after the game. When we 
had gotten up closer to where we had seen 
the goats, we met Dr. Edward Jones and 
Mr. McClellan of Los Angeles, Calif., who 
had left McCarthy two days ahead of us. 
They were hunting for the Los Angeles 
Museum. They had just killed six goats, 
two nannies and four kids. The doctor was 
a large man and was all in from his climb 
up the mountain. We climbed the moun- 
tain above them and saw goats in two dif- 
ferent places, so we tied our horses, and 
Harrison and Crouch went after one bunch, 
and Lyon and I after the other. Lyon and 
I soon got to our game and Lyon killed a 


small billy that was too small for a trophy, 
but which made good camp meat. We had 
long shots at six other goats, but did not 
connect. We dressed the one that Lyon 
killed, and I packed it back to the horses 
on my back. Harrison and Crouch did not 
get the billies that they were after, so we 
returned to camp and found the Evans party 
ahead of us. This party consisted of Dr. 
A. H. Evans of Eagle Pass, Texas; G. O. 
Young of Buckhannon, W. Va. and J. C. 
Snyder of Metaora, Ill. Dr. Evans had been 
out the spring previous with me on a bear 
hunt on the White River, and he and his 
present party were now bound for the White 
River and its adjoining territory, in charge 
of Morley Bones as guide, in search of 
moose, caribou, sheep and goats. Their as- 
sistants were: Paddy Smith and Johnny 
Frazer, guides (both Indians); Billy Slim- 
pert of McCarthy, wrangler, and Eugene 
Jacquot of Kluane Lake, Yukon Territory, 
cook. 

On August 13th, Harrison and Mike went 
to the west around Finger Mountain. 
Crouch, Lyon, Lozier and I went over across 
Nizina Glacier to Pleasant Valley. When 
we were nearly over we saw thirty-two goats 
lying high up in the cliffs, so we got off the 
ice and climbed the mountain to a point 
near the same elevation of the goats. I left 
Crouch, Lyon and Lozier stationed, and I 
climbed over the top of the mountain and 
went beyond the goats and drove seven big 
billies around to them. They killed three 
of them. I looked down the mountain and 
saw Dr. Evans climbing up. He and Bones 
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were after the same billies. I sure felt sorry 
for him, as it was a hard climb for a man 
to make and then get nothing for it. 

We then skinned out the three goats. 
Crouch killed two and Lyon one. They were 
both cursing their poor shooting. They all 
said that the goats had nearly run over 
them, and that they should have gotten all 
that was allowed. We then went to camp, 
feeling well repaid for the day’s work. 

Harrison got a billy also, but lost a fine 
rifle and could not find it, and never did. 

Next day, the 14th, it rained, and we 
stayed in camp, but,the other party went 
out. There was a big billy on the cliff 
above the camp, so Young and Johnnie went 
after it. It was high up in the cliff, with a 
300 to 400-foot straight drop below, and 
Young was shooting a Ross rifle. He 
knocked it over the cliff at the third shot. 
It was as pretty a sight as I ever saw. | 
would have give anything for a picture of 
it falling thru the air. It lit and rolled 
down the mountain and only broke the point 
off of one horn. Snyder got two billies, one 
large and one small. 

On the 15th we all went out again. Harri- 
son and Mike the same way as on the first 
day, and Crouch, Lyon, Lozier and I also 
back to our grounds of the first day. We 
took Hornell with us to take some motion 
pictures of scenery and of goats, if there 
was a chance. We did not get any expo- 
sures on goat, but got some fine pictures 
of glaciers. We saw ten billies up high in 
the cliffs and tried to approach them, but 
Lyon soon gave way, as he could not stand 
the height of the mountain. He got dizzy 
headed and had to go back to the horses. 
Crouch, Lozier and I went on, but the goats 
moved on higher into the cliffs and we could 
not get to them, so we had to return to 
camp with a blank for our day’s work. Har- 
rison and Mike drew a blank also. 

On the 16th we all went back to our hunt- 
ing grounds, as before described. There 
was no change in line-up. Crouch, Lyon, 
Lozier, Hornell and I went with sur horses 
to where we left them the day before, and 
we all went on foot thru a low pass. When 
we got on top, we were going to cross a 
glacier. Hornell did not like the looks of 
it, so he turned back and went to the horses, 
while the other four of us went on across. 
It was a hot day, and we went on around 
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GOING 


to the head of Rohn Glacier. We did not 
see any billies, but did see a lot of nannies 
and kids, and also one wolverine which 
Crouch hit and wounded badly, but it got 
away. It was late in the afternoon when 
we started back to the horses. We were 
quite a ways ahead of Crouch and Lyon, so 
we went on off the glacier to bare ground 
to sit down and rest, and wait for the other 
two. 

All of a sudden we heard Lyon call to 
us and say: “For God’s sake, get a rope. 
Ben has fallen into a crevice.” I was scared 
stiff, so I told Roy to go to the horses and 
get all the rope that we had. I went back 
and met Phil. He told me that he had 
called down to Ben and that he was all 
right. I then went to the hole that Ben went 
thru, and found it to be the same place that 
I had broken thru and crawled out of. I 
could then see a clear line out of the crevice 
so went around it, got on the lower side of 
it, and came back to where Ben went thru. 
The hole was just the size of his body. I 
called to him and he answered me. I asked 
him if he was hurt, and he said that he was 
not, but skinned up quite a bit. I asked 
him how far he thought he was down and he 

















A MIRED PACK HORSE 


UP THE 


NIZINA RIVER 


answered that he thought it was sixty-five 
or seventy feet. I then asked him if there 
was anything that I could do for him, and 
he said that it was cold down there and 
raining to beat the band and asked me to 
throw down his coat. He told me to throw 
it about six feet to the right of where he 
went thru, and I did. The coat lit on top 
of his head. I told him that Roy had gone 
to the horses for ropes and would be back 
soon and to rest easy as we would get him 
out soon. I asked him if he could move 
around, and he said yes that he could walk 
back and forward for about ten feet. He lit 
a cigarette and was singing, so I knew that 
he was all right and a game guy. He is an 
aviator and flies from Chico to Frisco every 
day, but being sixty-five feet in a hole in 
the ice was a different thing. 

Roy got back with the ropes in forty-five 
minutes. One mile down the mountain and 
back in that time is going some. I took the 
ropes and gave Roy a chance to rest a bit. 
I tied the ropes together and tied knots 
every fifteen or eighteen inches for hand- 
holds. I then let the ropes down after sev- 
eral trials. and found it was just sixty feet 
to where Ben was. I pulled up his glasses. 
camera and coats and then let the rope back 
with a big loop on the end of it and told 
him to put it around his body underneath 
his arms. I then told Roy and Phil that we 
would all have to pull our best, as Ben 
weighed 200 pounds and was sixty feet away. 
I told Ben when we were ready to pull, and 
he told us to pull away. To our surprise. 
however. we found we could pull him with 
ease. When we had him within six feet of 
the top, the rope had cut back underneath 
about four feet and we could not get him 
out. He fought until he played himself out 
and could not clear himself of the shelf of 
ice. I told him to rest easy, and told Roy 
and Phil to hold him while I kicked in all 
the ice and snow from around him and took 
the other end of the rope and threw it to 
him. I told him to tie it around his body, 
and when he did this, I told Roy to get a 
hold with me, and we brought poor Ben out. 
He was the worst looking human being that 
I ever looked at. His face and hands were 
all skinned up; his right eye was black, and 
there was a deep cut over his left eye, and, 
being just fifty minutes in the crevice with 
the blood running over his face and hands, 
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FIRST GOAT SIGHTED—FINGER MOUNTAIN 


he was a sight to look at. He was all in, 
and could not walk for some time, but we 
were so glad at having gotten him out of 
the crevice, that we all gave three cheers. 
Ben seconded the third one and said he 
would be all O. K. in a few minutes. I 
took some pictures of him as soon as we got 
him out, and in a short time we started, 
Roy and I helping Ben, as he was still very 
weak. We got to camp and Ben began to 
feel the bruised spots on the different parts 
of his body. 

That night he told us how he felt when 
he broke thru. He said that he went straight 
down for about fifteen feet and hit a shelf 
of ice and bounced off it and then went 
straight down the rest of the way to the 
bottom of the crevice wedge and was stuck 
with the snow and ice that went with him. 
-He wiggled and twisted until he worked 
himself out where he could walk back and 
forward for eight or ten feet, but he said 
that he realized he was in a serious predica- 
ment, but knew that we would get him out 
if we only had ropes strong enough to hold 
his weight. He said the one thing that 
bothered him most was the thought that the 
rope might break and let him fall again. 

On the 17th we moved out and went 
across the glacier and camped at Clark’s 
old road house. We were now on the Skalai 
Trail, or the trail to the White River dis- 
trict. 

On the 18th it rained all day, so we stayed 
in camp and played cards. 

On the 19th we moved on up into Skolai 
Basin and hunted sheep three days. 

On the 20th Harrison and Mike went 
around to the east of Castle Mountain to 
Flat Creek after sheep. Crouch and Lozier 
went over on top of the Goat Trail to the 
head of the Chisttistone, while Lyon and I 
went up the west side of Russell Glacier. 
We saw twenty-one rams, but could not ap- 
proach them as they were on an open moun- 
tain side. As we went on further up the 
glacier, we saw two fine rams and came 
within 100 yards of them. Lyon shot several 
times at them, but missed, and was very 
much disgusted with his poor shooting. On 
returning to camp, we met Ben and Roy at 
the foot of the Goat Trail. They had had 
no lunch, either, so we all returned to camp 
together. Harry and Mike did not get in 
until 11 p. m. but they had a fine ram for 


their day’s work. This ram was one of the 
largest that was killed on our trip. It meas- 
ured thirty-nine inches around the curl, and 
had a fifteen-inch base. 

On the 21st Roy and Ben went back to 
Frederika Creek after sheep. Lyon and 
Mike went after a bunch of seven rams, in 
sight from the camp, and Harry and I went 
back where Lyon and I were the day before. 
We saw the twenty-one rams practically in 
the same place and went after them. After 
a hard climb, we got up to them and Harry 
killed the only good head that was in the 
bunch. We returned to camp and found the 
other boys were in, but they had no luck. 

On the 22nd Ben and I went back to 
where Lyon had missed the two rams, tak- 
ing Mike and Frank with us to bring in 
the ram that Harry had killed the day be- 
fore. We left Mike and Frank at their 
task, while Ben and I went up the Glacier 
about two miles on foot. We soon located 
a bunch of seven rams and had a hard run 
for a long distance, as the rams saw us first 
and began their get-away. Ben was a fine 
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shot, and after some long-distance shooting 
killed two very nice rams. The big one 
measured thirty-eight inches around the curl 
with a fifteen-inch base. The small one had 
a thirty-six inch curl with a thirteen-inch 
base. We skinned the sheep and took them 
to camp with us, meeting Mike and Frank 
on the way. There is a spring up along this 
side of the glacier that is a wonder. It was 
the best water I ever tasted. We all filled 
up on it every time we passed, as did the 
horses. I would give most anything to have 
it in some city. I could put all the other 
water companies out of business very shortly 
after the people had tasted this fine water. 
Harry, Lyon and all the rest of us stayed 
in camp to rest up, aS we were going to 
move on the morrow. 

On the 23rd we moved on over to the 
White River, taking a lot of motion pictures 
as we crossed Russell Glacier. We had 
been taking quite a few motion pictures 
during the progress of our hunt. We had 
moved about twenty-five miles that day over 
a very hard road and were very tired. We 
camped at the mouth of Sheep Creek. 

On the 24th we stayed over and hunted 

sheep. Lyon and Mike went back up along 
the north side of Russell Glacier. Harry 
and Roy went up Lime Creek, and Ben and 
I up the Middle fork of the White River. 
None of us had any luck. Altho we saw 
lots of sheep, there were none good enough 
for trophies. We moved down to the mouth 
of Holmes Creek, about thirteen miles or 
more. . 
On the 25th we moved into Moose Horn 
Basin, about twenty miles, and stayed over 
the 28th. Mike and Frank went to the 
Generc River, about fifteen miles, to our 
cache, taking some things that we did not 
need for the next two weeks, as we would 
be gone that long. They got back late in 
the evening. 

On the 27th we moved up the Generc 
about fifteen miles, and on the 28th, 29th, 
30th and 31st it snowed all the time, so we 
did not go out of camp, but played cards 
for pastime. Lying in camp the four days 
was very tiresome. 

On September Ist the opening of the 
hunting season in the Yukon began. As 

















THE BEAR THAT TOOK THE AUTHOR OVER THE GLACIER 
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the snow cleared off, we all went 
out. Harry, Roy, Mike and Ben 
hunted, and Lyon and I put in 
a hard day’s work cleaning the 
snow away, as it was about a 
foot deep. Harry and Rod did 
not get anything, but Ben and 
Mike secured a fine ram with a 
thirty-eight inch curl and a four- 
teen inch base. Phil and I got 
into a bunch of seven and Phil 
killed one and wounded another. 
We followed it, and say, that ram 
took us into the worst country 
that it could find, and it was a 
long ways from our horses. 
finally got near it, but Phil 
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in another fine ram with a thirty- 
seven inch curl and a fourteen- 
inch base. 

On the 5th we stayed in camp 
and had a day’s rest, as we had 
all been hunting hard. On the 
6th Mike, Ben, Roy and Harry 
took a small camp outfit and 
some wood, as we were far above 
timber-line, and went on the 
south side of Mt. Natazhat, and 
turned the horses loose, sending 
them back to camp. The boys 
stayed there and hunted the 7th, 
8th and 9th. On the 10th Frank 
and Hornell went after them. 








missed it with his last five car- 
tridges, and we had to give 
the ram up, as we could not run it to 
death. We returned to camp, all in, after 
our hard day’s work. Phil was happy as 
it was his first ram, and, in fact, the first 
big game that he had ever killed with the 
exception of the two goats at Finger Moun- 
tain. 

On September 2nd we moved our camp 
up the Generc Glacier about six miles. Roy 
and Harry went hunting together, as did 
Phil and I, leaving Mike, Frank, Ben, Al 
and Hornell to move the camp. We all re- 
turned to camp that evening without having 
had any luck, but Ben and Hornell had 
some fun taking pictures of three bull cari- 
bou while pitching camp. The bulls came 
into camp to see what they were doing. 
As there were no good heads in the bunch, 
they did not kill of any of them. 

On the 3rd, Mike and Ben went out to- 
gether; Roy and Phil paired off, while Harry 
and I formed the other pair. Roy and Phil 
had no luck. Harry got the ram that Phil 
wounded two days before and missed two 
other fine rams.* Phil’s wounded ram we 
killed a good five miles from where Phil and 
I left it two days before. It was late in 
the evening when Harry and I started for 
camp and we saw Ben and Mike climbing 
a mountain a long ways away after a bunch 
of rams, and mind you, they were on foot. 
I told Harry that it would be late before 
they would see camp that night. It was 
11:30 p. m. when they came staggering in, 
but they had two fine rams, thirty-eight 
inch curls and fourteen-inch base. Both of 
them were the same size but they had dif- 
ferent style heads. 
They were both all in, 
and I do think they 
must have walked 
thirty miles that day 
and packed back a 
ram head each about 
ten miles to camp. 
They were both well 
pleased with their 
day’s work and well 
pleased they should 
have been. 

On the 4th, Mike, 
Ben, Harry and Roy 
went back into the 
country where Ben 
got his rams and took 
Frank along to pack 
back the meat. Phil 
and I went together 
and had _ no _ luck. 
Harry and Roy had : 
no luck either, but eS os 

















Mike and Ben brought 















































AS CROUCH LOOKED AFTER THE 
ACCIDENT 
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LEAVING THE SCENE OF ACCIDENT 


On the 6th Phil and I went 
on foot across Generc Glacier 
after some rams that we could 
see with glasses. It took two hours of 
hard walking. I would judge the distance 
to be about seven miles. When we were 
nearly across I could see a bear with 
the glass about three miles away, feeding. 
So we started in pursuit and got to him 
in about an hour’s hard walking, finding 
him lying down asleep. We made a good 
stalk on him and got within 100 yards be- 
fore he winded us, when up he got and 
started to walk away. I told Phil to get 
busy, and he shot at the bear twice, but 
missed him. When the bear was out of 
sight, Phil handed me the gun and said. 
“Kill it if you can.” I took the gun and 
ran about 200 yards before I got in sight of 
the bear. Then he was good 500 yards 
away, but I rolled him over with the fourth 
shot. We could see him rolling around. 
and Phil said that he did not think it was 
possible to hit anything at such a distance. 
I told him that accidents often happened. 
We went up to where the bear was, and as 
we came closer, we saw him going about 
300 yards away, so I opened fire on him 
again, but did not connect. He got out of 
sight and I told Phil I would go after him. 
as he was going under a big glacier. I told 
Phil to wait for me. But when the bear 
got to the glacier, he did not stop, but went 
right on over the top of it, and I, like a 
fool, kept right after him as he was bleeding 
badly. Here was where I took a big chance. 
The bear could hold onto the ice with his 
claws, but when I got up on the steep part 
of the glacier, it was a ticklish proposition. 
I would slip and slide, and claw and hang. 
If I had lost my hold 
altogether, I would 
have gone down hun- 
dreds of feet, but I 
made it all right, and 
came out on top, but 
felt pretty shaky for 
a while. After I made 
the top I soon found 
the bear lying down 
right on top of a high 
cliff about 300 yards 
away, and I knocked 
him over with the 
second shot. It was a 
sight to see that bear 
go over the cliff. He 
went for about 400 
yards down the moun- 
tain, and then was 
not dead. I had to 
give him another shot 
to finish him. I was 
now on the opposite 
side of the mountain 
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CROSSING RUSSELL GLACIER 


from Phil, and it was 4 p. m. I skinned 
the bear and went on down to the glacier, 
packing the skin and skull on my back. It 
was 7 p.m. when I got to the glacier and 
found Phil’s track going for camp, which 
pleased me, so that I lost no time, as it was 
late. It was no fun to cross one of these 
glaciers after it gets dark, and it is no 
place to spend a night. 

I packed the bear skin out onto the white 
ice and threw it over a big rock and went 
my best for camp. I was very tired, in fact, 
was almost played out. It got dark on me, 
and I had a hard time getting off the ice, 
but got to camp at 10:30 p. m., very tired, 
and found Phil in camp all O. K. I was 
sure\ glad that he was in, as I was afraid 
that he would not find his way across the 
glacier. He got in at 8:30 p. m. He said 
that he did not know what had become of 
me; that he did not see me go over the top 
of the glacier after the bear, but that he 
waited for me until 4:30 p. m. and then 
thought it best for him to try and go to 
camp by himself, which he did without a 
mishap. We were both glad that J got the 
bear. Of course I gave the skin to Phil. 
He dug up a flask of good Scotch whisky 
and it tasted mighty good. 

On the 7th, Phil and I went back across 
the glacier after the rams and took Frank 
with us to bring back the bear skin. Hornell 
also went along to take some pictures, after 
which he and Frank returned to camp. Phil 
and I went after the rams and soon got 
within shooting distance of three nice ones. 
Phil killed two of them. One was a fine 
head with a thirty-nine-inch curl and 15- 
inch base, and the other was a nice head 
with both horns rubbed on both sides. It 
measured thirty-seven inches in curl with a 
fifteen-inch base. We skinned them and 
packed them and took them back to camp 
with us and got back at 8:30 p. m., both 
of us very tired but happy over Phil’s good 
luck. We then had another nip of Scotch 
and a good supper, and took Hornell on in 
a game of cribbage, and gave him a good 
trimming. 

On the 8th we stayed in camp and rested. 

The 9th we went out, but had no luck. 
We did see a lot of sheep, but as the heads 
were not good, we returned to camp early. 

On the 10th Frank got in the horses but 
one young mare was missing. I told him 
that she must be stuck in a mud-hole some- 
where, so he went back with his saddle horse 


and soon found her lying on her back in a 
wash with her feet in the air. He put a 
rope around her and pulled her out. She 
was stiff and sore, and no doubt would soon 
have been dead. Frank and Hornell took 
some horses and went after the others back 
of Mt. Natazhat, while Phil and I went 
across Generc Glacier after rams, going fur- 

















HARRISON’S BEST RAM 


ther to the south, making about ten miles 
direct way. We took saddle horses about 
three miles of the way. We were nearly off 
the white ice and we could see about sixty 
to seventy-five rams in sight not more than 
one or two miles away. It had just started 
to rain and there was a cold north wind 
blowing. ; 

Just as we were nearly off the white ice 
we came to the biggest creek that I ever 
saw flowing on a glacier. It had a gorge 
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washed into the ice 100 feet deep and was a 
raging torrent. We looked for a place to 
cross and found one where we could get 
down to the stream, and after we had thrown 
a lot of rocks into the creek to make our 
first step on, we could jump across by mak- 
ing a good jump. I went first and made it 
O. K. and then Phil came forth and jumped. 
I caught him by the hand, and we were all 
right now, as there was nothing between us 
and that big bunch of rams but a hard climb 
up the mountain. We lost no time in mak- 
ing it up to the rams. As we got close to 
them one small one, that-was on guard, saw 
us and gave the alarm, and the whole bunch 
was off. It is very hard to pick out the 
good heads in a big bunch of rams when 
they are jumping from place to place. Phil 
was shooting at the ones that I was trying 
to point out to him, and finally hit one that 
was nowhere near the one that I was telling 
him to get. There were rams everywhere 
that we would look. I do believe there were 
100 rams in sight. 


After they were out of shooting distance, 
we went after one bunch that had several 
fine ones in it. We made a hard climb after 
the bunch and finally got within shooting 
distance and killed another one. It was 
snowing hard now and getting late in the 
afternoon, so we skinned this ram. It was 
a nice big one with a thirty-seven-inch curl 
and a fifteen-inch base. We went back to 
the first one and found it to be a fair héad 
with one point broken off, but it made a 
nice trophy. We skinned it and started for 
camp, packing a ram’s head each. 

When we reached the creek, it was a 
young river and a roaring torrent. It looked 
like suicide to try to wade thru it, so we 
thought it best to follow it up and try and 
find some place where it ran under the ice. 
We followed it up two or three miles and 
found no sign of a place to cross, so we 
turned back down stream and went back to 
where we had crossed it that morning. We 
held a consultation and decided to try and 
wade thru it. Phil said that he would try 
it if I would. As it was getting dark and 
snowing, we had no time to lose. As there 
was no wood within miles of where we were, 
it was impossible to think about trying to 
lay out, so I went into the creek, the tough- 
est proposition that I ever tackled, and I 
have gone up against some pretty tough 
ones. There were big chunks of ice going 
with the roaring torrent and, mind you, | 
was not wading on a sandy or rocky bottom, 
but smooth, slippery ice. I made it for a 
few steps when the water got so swift that 
my feet went out from under me. There 
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ICE PINNACLES, RESEMBLING A TRAINING CAMP 
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was a big chunk of ice alongside of me. 
and I still had presence of mind enough to 
throw the sheep head over on top of the 


ice. I fought and scrambled until I got my 
feet again, and then, after another hard 


tussle, | made it over, but I was very cold 
from the ice-cold ducking. I told Phil that 
if I were he, I would not attempt it; but he 
said he was going to try it anyhow, and so 
he went in. He did not do as well as I had, 
for he had only gotten into the swift water 
when away went his feet and down the 
stream he went. I had-to go to his rescue 
and get hold of his hand, which he had 
extended to full length. I pulled him out, 
puffing and spouting like a whale. He told 
me I sure saved his life, and that he would 
never again try to wade another glaciet 
stream. He thought we had better be going 
or we would sure freeze. 

It was now dark, but had stopped snow- 
ing. We had three or four miles to go 
before we would get off the white ice, and 
in making this distance we got into some 
bad places. In the glaciers there are pot 
holes of water formed in the ice that are 
from one to four feet deep and from one 
to ten feet wide. We kept getting into 
these holes, which made the going much 
worse, as it was very dark and we could not 
see them until we had stepped into them. 
We were both getting tired all the time and 
had to stop and rest quite often, but we 
finally got off the white ice onto the moraine 
and then the going was worse. It was full 
of mud holes at this particular place for a 
mile or more. We finally cached the sheep 
heads on top of a big boulder, also the 
rifle. That relieved us some, but we were 
so tired that we could not go over one- 
quarter to one-half a mile without taking a 
rest, as climbing over the loose rocks and 
falling down quite often made going all the 
worse. But we stayed with it and got to our 
horses and found that Phil’s horse was gone. 
We took turns riding and walking and 
reached camp at 11:50 p. m. All the boys 
hal returned from Mt. Natazhat and were 
up waiting for us, as they heard us shooting 
across the glacier. They came back and 
knew that we had gotten into some jackpot 
as we were so late. 

When we left McCarthy on our trip I had 
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CROUCH AND HIS FIRST FINE RAM 


told them that I never stayed out after 
dark; that I always made it a point to start 
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CROUCH AND A FINE RAM 


for camp so as to get in before dark, and 
asked the rest of them to do likewise. When 


Phil and I came waddling in at this hour, 
the first thing that Harrison said to me 
was, “Why, Charles, I thought that you told 
us you never stayed out after dark when on 
hunting trips.” I answered, “Ask my friend 
Phil if it was dark coming in.” We all 
had a good laugh at my expense, and then 
we told them what a hard time we had, and 
how near we-had come to drewning. Phil, 
Ben, and I all shook hands and wished each 
other better luck on glacier traveling here- 
after. 

The boys then told us of their Mt. Nat- 
azhat trip. Harry had got two more nice 
rams, neither of them over thitty-seven-inch 
curl, but all very nice heads. Ben had only 
got one, which was another nice head. 
There were lots of bears in that part of the 
country, and Ben and Mike spent most of 
their time after them. They had only seen 
one, which Ben missed twice. They said 
they had all had a fine time while on the 
trip. We then went to bed. The wind was 
blowing a gale and blew down two of the 
sleeping tents, but we let them stay down, 

















PHIL SAYS HE’LL NOT LET THESE THREE GET 


AWAY 
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while we remained in bed until morning. 
On September llth we stayed in camp 
and got things in readiness to move camp 
the next day. Mike and I went back and 
got the two ram heads and rifle that Phil 
and I had cached the night before on our 
way in. That evening Harry and Roy went 
after a bunch of rams that were not more 
than one mile from camp, bringing in the 


nicest ram that was secured on the trip. It 


had a thirty-nine inch curl with a fifteen- 
inch base and a thirty-inch spread. Also 








LAKE ON THE GLACIER—SOLID ICE WALLS 


another small ram with a thirty-five-inch 
curl, a thirteen-inch base, and a thirty-two- 
inch spread. I have not spoken of the 
spreads of the other rams, but they averaged 
from twenty-two inches up to thirty-two 
inches. We were moving the next day to 
the lower country for moose and caribou, 
but each of them now had all the rams that 
they wanted. 

On the 12th we packed up and said good- 
bye to the sheep country. I do believe 
that we (our whole party) saw 1,000 sheep 


(To be concluded in the next number) 


the eleven days that we had hunted in that 
country, and 300 of them were rams. We 
went back today to Moose Horn camp, about 
twenty miles, and had the misfortune of 
killing one pack horse. As we were climb- 
ing out of Camp Creek up a steep bank, he 
fell over backwards, losing hold of his hind 
feet, and rolling down the bank. When 
he landed he could not get up, so, after 
finding he was dead, we left him. When 
we reached camp it was late, as we had put 
in a long, hard day over a hard, rough trail. 
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Hunting in the Florida Cypress Swamps 


A return to the first love. The initial chapter in our last number dealt 
with the pleasure of going into camp, and described the many 
interesting incidents surrounding the pursuit of the game 
secured up to that time, which included deer, 
turkeys, fox and the smaller feathered game 


ON THE morning of the 23rd Doc and 
Rat went off together toward the south- 
east, while J followed the old road south to- 
ward some large burns we had made the day 
before. About 7:45 o’clock I heard two shots 
in quick succession, quickly followed by a 
third, from the direction they had taken. 
They did not seem to be over half a mile 
distant, so I headed in that direction, 
“owling” as I went. Pretty soon I received 
an answer, and in a few minutes met them 
coming out toward the road, Rat bending 
under the weight of a big deer which he had 
slung on his shoulders in Cracker fashion. 
From them I learned that I had jumped two 
deer while crossing a cypress strand, and 


W. M. Garlington 
PART II—CONCLUSION 


that they had headed directly for them (Doc 
and Rat), breaking cover fully 100 yards 
distant and skirting the edge of a cypress 
strand at a slow lope, full in the open. Doc 
had never killed a deer, but his opportunity 
had now come, and a better one a hunter 
could not wish for. He waited until the 
selected victim was within thirty-five feet, 
then fired two loads of buckshot at it and 
missed. Rat killed the other as it ran off 
thru the palmettos. 





It was yet early, so we cached the deer 
and spent a couple of hours in hunting the 
nearby cypress strands for deer. We jumped 
two, but could not see to shoot for the thick 
growth. Later on, while proceeding thru 
a beautiful grove of cabbage palms, I walked 
into a drove of three-quarter-grown turkeys. 
They did not fly, but used their long, red 
legs and swiftly disappeared from view. 
Shortly afterward, Lucy put up several nice 
sized gobblers, Doc and I bagging one 
apiece. 

Turkeys were very plentiful and we had 
found them wherever ripe cabbage berries 
were to be found, which was practically 
everywhere. While on our way back to the 
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place the deer was cached, we ran across 
three great big grand-daddy gobblers—the 
kind wearing long beards and snouts, which 
resembled small deer as they made off into 
the thick palmetto growth. We tried hard 
for a shot at these old boys, but they imme- 
diately took to a dense cypress strand, where 
tho Lucy took their trail, they made good 
their escape. Leading from this cypress 
strand to another close by was the well- 
worn trail of a big alligator. The cut-throat 
grass was mashed flat and well packed, the 
trail being about two feet wide. Rat said 
that only a ten to twelve-foot ’gator could 
make such a trail. 

This particular section was covered with 
a network of deer tracks made since the 
rain. But the thick swamps afforded perfect 
protection for them, and tho we heard two 
more jump we did not catch sight of them. 
Nearby we found the spoor of a panther, 
which Rat judged to be about a week old. 

Arriving at camp about 2 o'clock, we im- 
mediately set about to cook and eat, and 
were just finishing our meal when there 
rode up to our camp a typical old-time Flor- 
ida deer hunter—Pap. Doughtry—65 years 
old, and hale and hearty. He had been out 
since early morning and was still four miles 
from his camp, so we had him dismount and 
try pot luck with us. He was a likeable 
old man, and a most interesting talker. He 
remained for half an hour after dinner and 
talked of what he termed the old days in 
the section we were hunting in. From what 
he related it must have been a paradise for 
the deer and turkey hunter. The old fellow 
informed us that his boys were camped with 
him, and that the day before his baby 
(he was twenty-five years old) had nar- 
rowly missed stepping on a big rattler lay- 
ing in full coil. It proved to be six feet 
long, when killed, and to have eleven rattles 
and a button. 

Shortly after the old man left, Doc and 
Rat hiked out toward the south, while I re- 
mained in camp to shave and clean up a 
bit. While in the midst of my _tonsorial 
operations five Cracker boys came _ into 
camp, stated that they were almost famished, 
and asked to be allowed to cook something 
to eat. I told them to go to it, so they 
cooked two turkeys, which they had, along 
with bread, rice and coffee from our stores, 


and had a big feed. They told of having 


A VIEW OF THE RANCH HOUSES 


found where a panther had killed a buck 
deer toward the northwest, but not without 
a struggle, as was evidenced by the signs 
on both the palmettos and ground. They 
also told of hearing an old “tiger” scream 
off in the same direction a couple of nights 
past. Later, when I told Rat of this, he 
said, “Shucks! those boys heard an old owl 
trying to hoot, and it scared them!” 

















PAP DOUGHTRY 
An Old Timer of the Florida Cypress 


On the 24th we hunted until 11 o’clock, 
and tho we jumped four deer we were un- 
able to secure shots at any of them. We 
found turkeys everywhere, however, but 
passed them by, as we had plenty for our 
needs. 

The heat had been oppressive ever since 


we came into the woods; in fact, never in 
all my experience in Florida had I found 
it so warm at this time of year, and there 
were additional hunting parties coming into 
the woods, as we could tell by the shooting 
to be heard off in the various directions; 
therefore, we decided that we had plenty of 
meat for this time, which we did, and that 
we would break camp that afternoon, pro- 
ceed back to Rat’s ranch, and loaf until 
time to meet Joe at the cattle pens. Ac- 
cordingly, we made a quick lunch, and at 
2:30 o’clock we pulled out for our other 
camp, where we lost no time in packing the 
balance of our outfit and hitting the trail 
toward the ranch. 

By taking a short cut thru the rough pal- 
metto woods (rough does not begin to de- 
scribe it) we cut off several miles of boggy 
cypress, and later in the afternoon we ar- 
rived at our old camp site of 1917, where 
we prepared camp for the night. 

Early the following morning, just as we 
were resuming our journey across the Cy- 
press, we heard much talking off in front 
of us. Presently there appeared, spread out 
in, skirmish order across the woods, seven 
of the blackest “niggers” that God Almighty 
ever created. It was a funny spectacle— 
seven coal black coons on a big game hunt, 
marching thru the woods, and all talking: 
at once. Lord! how we laughed at the 
sight. They were creating enough noise to 
frighten away all the game within a radius 
of five miles, so we knew it was safe, for 
deer and turkey will not remain near to a 
racket such as they were making. Later on 
we met their outfit—big double wagon and 
two mules, loaded down with junk of every 
description, including a huge tent and a tent 
pole which stuck out behind the wagon for 
fifteen feet. Of arms they had enough for 
a regiment—Savage rifles and shotguns too 
numerous to count. And, gentle reader, 
seated astride that outfit were five more 
hunters, just as black as the first crowd we 
had seen. That made twelve hunters in the 
party. Some hunting party, believe me! 
But they never crossed Stumpy Cypress with 
that outfit; it can’t be done. 

At mid-day we stopped to cook and eat, 
and to allow the oxen to blow. It was ex- 
tremely warm, and we were all feeling the 
effects of it; therefore, we rested for about 
two hours before resuming our journey. 
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Late that afternoon when passing thru the 
flat pine woods we witnessed some real 
clever work by Lucy in handling an old 
back-tracking fox. She jumped the fox in 
the palmetto growth and gave chase. The 
fox half circled and then lit out on the 
back trail. We could see the crafty rascal 
as he trotted along close in the grass. But 
Lucy was his equal, and came right after 
him, not over fifty yards behind. The fox 
circled and came right back on the old trail 
for the second time, whereupon Lucy in 
some manner seemed to divine the animal’s 
intentions and cut in ahead of him, with 
the result that before he knew it she was 
right at his heels. There was nothing left 
for him to do but climb, and climb he did; 
but Doc cut in at this stage and tumbled 
the old fellow out of the tree with a charge 
of sevens and a half. It was a big fox, and 
its pelt was in fine condition. Doc couldn’t 
kill deer, but he was rough on foxes. 

By marching hard the balance of the aft- 
ernoon, we managed to reach the ranch 
houses by 6:30 o'clock, all tired out. We 
found visitors in the shape of Harry Wilkin- 
son, wife and child. They were friends of 
Rat, and were preparing to remove some 
belongings they had stored at the ranch. 
After a hasty supper, we tumbled into our 
blankets for a good night’s rest. 

The 26th and 27th were spent in smoking 
our venison, loafing around the ranch, and 
sleeping. We also assisted Rat in branding 
some fifteen to twenty young pigs which 
had come up from the swamps. We also 
enjoyed the luxury of a couple of good 
baths, taken in an old 50-pound capacity 
lard can. A bath in the finest porcelain 
tub was never enjoyed as were these in the 
old lard can. Try it, under such condi- 
tions, and learn for yourself. 

There were several ponds near the ranch 
houses and around these I had some excel- 
lent shooting at jack-snipe. They were big, 
fat fellows and proved a most welcome ad- 
dition to our bill of fare. I also killed 
sufficient doves and quail to appreciably 
add to it. Then, to round out our larder 
supplies, Harry killed one of the shoats run- 
ning at large around the ranch, and we 
feasted on fresh spare-ribs and backbone. 
Furthermore, we had wild honey recently 
taken from a bee tree to go with our hot 
biscuit. The reader will readily agree with 
me when [ state that we dined on food fit 
for the gods. Rat is a good cook, and we 
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A BEAUTIFUL GROVE OF CABBAGE PALMS 
Imagine, if You Can, the Sight Presented by a Drove of Wild ‘urkeys Sailing off Thru the 
Palms Like a Covey of Quail Flushed from the Stubble 


certainly went after what he set before us. 
Here is a sample banquet, as recorded in 
my diary: 


Venison, Barbecued Over a Bed of Coals 
Broiled Jack-snipe 
Grits and Gravy 
Sweet Potatoes Roasted in Ashes 


Hot Bannock Butter Corn Pone 
Wild Honey Fresh Oranges 
Coffee 


That is real grub, gentle reader, such as 
only falls to the lot of a very few, and while 
it is real grub, it is none too good for him 
who earns it. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock on the morning 
of the 28th we pulled out from the ranch 
and headed for the cattle pens on the other 
side of Corkscrew Slough. It was with 
genuine regret that I watched the ranch 
houses fade in the distance ,and I could 
not resist the temptation to wave my hat 
and call back, “Goodbye, happy hunting 
grounds, goodbye.” 

We crossed part of the slough and reached 
Little Corkscrew Island by noon. Here we 
stopped to cook and eat. 

















A LITTLE LUNCH WHILE YOU STAND 


Little Corkscrew Island is a small piece 
of dry ground a little more than half way 
across the slough. It is about three-quarters 
of a mile long by a third wide, and is 
thickly covered with pines, cabbage palms, 
fan palmettos, and various other kinds of 
vegetable growth, the growth being so thick 
in places as to render passage difficult. 
There are always turkeys on it, and, remem- 
bering a magnificent sixteen-pound hen I 
killed in 1917, I took Doc’s Ithaca immedi- 
ately after dinner and, whistling to both 
dogs, set out to try for a fresh turkey. My 
intentions were to follow the shore around 
the east end until I came into the road on 
the north side, where the others would be 
awaiting me with the team. 

I hunted along for probably twenty min- 
utes when Lucy put up three turkeys. The 
growth was so thick, however, that I could 
neither see them nor mark the direction of 
their flight. Continuing my hunt, I soon 
got into such snaky looking country that I 
began to keep an eye peeled for them. I 
proceeded some distance farther and stepped 
out into a little opening in the palms. I 
took a couple of steps and—there to my 
right, not over six feet distant, lay stretched 
out in the white sand the biggest diamond- 
backed rattlesnake I ever saw in my life. 
In a loose coil, close by, lay another. 
Neither made the slightest move, but the 
way in which their beady eyes were rivited 
on me showed that they were not going tc 
give any ground. As they lay there in all 
their huge splendor of diamond markings, 
they presented as fine a spectacle of rep- 
tilian repugnance as one could wish to lay 
eyes on. I regarded them for a moment, then 
blew into smithereens the head of the one 
stretched at length. Immediately the other 
cleared for action. Zing! Zin-ng! Zin-n-ng! 
Its rattles buzzed a sinister warning, its big 
head flattened and drew back, and a wave 
of constriction seemed to flow down its 
thick body as it threw itself into full coil. 
Here was a diamond-back infuriated and 
ready to strike. It was the first time I had 
ever seen one in such a state and, while 
there was no danger, I must confess that it 
sent a creepy feeling up and down my spine. 
All this was noted in a flash, however, for 
at the report of the gun Lucy—who fears 
nothing which flies, runs, swims, or crawls— 
charged straight for the second snake, all 
unmindful of my yell to stop. Throwing the 
muzzle of the gun just in front of her face 
I fired full into the ugly mass just ahead. 
The flash burned her face, but the charge 
of heavy turkey shot tore thru the thick 
coils of the snake as tho they were tissue 
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paper. It was a close squeak for Rat’s 
prize turkey dog. 

The first was an enormous reptile. It had 
sixteen rattles and a button and, without 
the head, was about eight inches less in 
length than twice as long as Doc’s Ithaca, 
which had thirty-inch barrels. The other 
was not over five and a half feet in length, 
1 judge, but was of very largé girth, and 
had ten rattles and a button. They were 
old mossy backs—male and female—and as 
they mate in the fall these two were prob- 
ably trysting in the warm sand when | 
happened along and assumed the role of 
exterminator. After securing the rattles as 
trophies, I decided I had all of the turkeys 
1 needed, for this trip at least, so headed 
for the wagon. 

This little encounter convinced me beyond 
question that rattlesnakes do not always 
give warning of their presence to 
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bunches of doves fly past on their way to 
their roosting places somewhere in the tall 
pines, I took my gun and walked over to 
the edge of a small pond about 200 yards 
distant, hoping to get a shot at some. 

As I stood close to the little pond, watch- 
ing the sun go down in one of those flaming 
sunsets for which Florida is noted, I felt at 
peace with all the world. My hunt, which 
had been a success, was about over; © had 
recovered the lost energy, again felt nt, and 
was ready to return to my task of life. 
When dusk lengthened into night a great 
hush came over the piney woods, broken 
only by the sound of an axe, as Rat chopped 
wood for the evening meal. It did not last 
long, however, for soon an owl hooted from 
a nearby swamp, and there came to my ears 
from across the slough the harsh, metallic 
notes of the whooping crane, as it settled 





Joe was supposed to arrive at 7 o'clock 
on the following morning. Therefore, we 
were up early, disposed of a hasty break- 
fast, and soon had everything packed and 
ready to leave. Wilkinson had agreed to 
drive Rat’s outfit into Fort Myers for him, 
as Rat wished to ride in with us; therefore. 
he was under way by 6:45 o'clock. Seven 
o'clock came, but no Joe; then 9 o’clock 
and no Joe, and when noon came and he 
had not shown up we decided that he must 
have broken down along the road. Things 
were assuming the appearance of a fine 
kettle of fish, and Rat was talking of hit- 
ting the trail to Immokalee, about ten miles 
distant, to telephone to Fort Myers, when 
the hunting party of Mr. David Ward. of 
Selma, Alabama, pulled up to the pens and 
stopped for the noonday meal. We decided 
to wait for another hour before agreeing to 
Rat walking to Immokalee; then, 
if Joe had not shown up, he would 





an intruder. Neither rattled when 
I approached, but after | killed 
the first one the second made up 
for lost time. Once heard, the 
sound is not soon forgotten. 
When I joined Doc and Rat 
and told them of my little ex- 
perience, they vowed they had 
missed something worth while. 
Then they told me they had sat 
on the wagon like two bumps on 
a log and let two big turkeys 
pass by within forty yards with- 
out a shot being fired at them. 
Their guns were all empty. 
Resuming our tedious journey 
across the slough, we passed a 
little lake where we saw a fair 
sized alligator lying on the sur- 
face of the water offering a good 
target as it basked in the sun- 
shine. We had no time to fool 
with ’gators, however, so did not 
shoot at it. A little farther on 
we captured a prize in the shape 
of an Indian turtle. This was 
unexpected good fortune, and it 
pleased us very much, for we all 
knew its delicious eating quali- 
ties. Just as we emerged from 
the slough, we saw alongside the 
road a fine specimen of the Flor- 
ida ground rattler. These reptiles 
are miniature diamond backs in 
general appearance, only the mar- 
kings down the back are more 
in the nature of interelaced lines 
than diamonds. They carry a set 
of rattles and have the same 
shaped head as the diamond 








go on and have a car sent vut 
to get us. 

Mr. Ward’s party was com 
posed of a Doctor Gardner. of 
Quincy, IIl., and himself as hun 
ters, with Luke Price and Jesse 
Grantham as the guides. cooks 
horse-wranglers and the like 
They had been hunting bear and 
panther, and had a pack of var- 
mint hounds with them. one of 
which had had his ears severel 
cut by a bob-cat within the last 
half hour. Mr. Ward had been 
hunting varmints since the first 
of the month, and up to the time 
we saw him had killed one bear 
and six panthers. Also, since 
the season opened, one deer and 
a couple of turkeys. Each yea: 
he goes to Florida and hunts 
these pests, having practically 
given up hunting deer and turkey 
as his main sport. 

About 1:30 o’clock Joe arrive: 
on the scene, but in a borrowed 
car, and accompanied by Bill 
Brown, its owner, with whom | 
had once hunted across the Cy 
press. Joe stated that he had 
left Fort Myers in plenty of 
time to reach us by 7 o'clock, but 
had broken his transmission 
when fourteen miles out. [t was 
beyond repair in the woods, so 
he started to walk back to Fort 
Myers to get his other car. After 
covering about five miles he met 
a truck bound from Fort \iyer= 








back. Their usual length is about 
ten inches, tho I once saw one 
which measured eighteen inches. 
This one was probobly fifteen in- 
ches in length. Their bite, while 
not as venomous as that of the big snake. 
is bad enough to cause people to hold them 
in respect. I know of nothing which will 
cause a dog’s’ head to resemble a washtub, 
if not kill him, quicker than the bite of 
one of these little fellows. They are usually 
aggressive and as truculent as can be. This 
one proved no exceeption to the rule, for 
he threw himself into a coil, buzzed his 
rattles, and struck at us repeatedly, even 
tho we were some three feet away from him. 
When I poked him with a stick he struck 
it several times in succession, and then be- 
came so enraged that he bit himself. 1 
crushed his head without regret, for such 
reptiles have no place on earth that I can 
discover. 

A quarter of a mile from the slough we 
reached the old pens, where we prepared 
our last camp of the trip. We found Wil- 
kinson and his family encamped and, as I 
learned, awaiting our arrival. Pitching 
camp was completed about fifteen minutes 
before sunset, and. as I had seen several 


JACKSNIPE WERE PLENTIFUL 


| Kept the Larder Supplied—Note the Costume Employed in 


Hunting Them 


for the night. The young moon hung over- 
head like a crescent of burnished silver, 
while giant fireflies flitted here and there 
with a flash of iridescent light. A_ cool 
breeze sprang up from the east, soughing 
thru the pines with a gentle murmur and 
bringing to my nostrils the odor of tropical 
flowers and vegetation. Campward I could 
see the cheery fire, lighting up the woods 
for yards around and silhouetting the figures 
of Doc and Rat as they busied themselves 
with the evening meal. I was lost in retro- 
spection, and so impressed with the beauties 
of the dying day. that I clear forgot the 
doves and was only awakened from my rev- 
eries when Rat yelled, “Everything is ready 
—come and get it!” 

Rat had prepared a delicious turtle stew 
for supper. which, along with some fried 
doves, roasted potatoes, hot bannock, butter, 
and coffee, constituted the last meal we 
three would share together in the woods, if 
not forever. We ate heartily, and soon after 
finishing retired to our beds under the fly. 


to Immokalee: he boarded it and 
rode to the latter place. where 
he secured the services of Bill 
and his car. This turn of events 
_ rather deranged our plans. for 
with Bill along there would not be.room 
for Rat; therefore, he said he would walk 
to Immokalee and catch a ride into Fort 
Myers some time that night. However. 
Mr. Ward would not hear to this. and 
asked him to join his party and ride with 
him, as they expected to reach Fort Myer- 
by sundown the following day. To this Rat 
agreed. 

We quickly packed our meat and duffle 
in the car and. after regretful goodbyes to 
Rat, hopped in and were off. On the way 
in we passed Joe’s broken down car; here 
he left us to wait until Bill sent someone 
to tow him in. When-we left the pens Joe 
had-a big turtle in a box on the running 
board of the car. but it was gone when he 
went to transfer it to his car. How it es- 
caped is a mystery. but I sure thought Joe 
was going to cry when he discovered the 
a of the makings of a most delectable 
dish. 

We reached Fort Myers at 4:30 o’clock 
and put up at the Bradford hotel—sports- 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. GOODBYE, HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS, GOODBYE! “NOTE 
THEM RAM’S HORNS ON THE WAGIN” 
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men’s headquarters—where we encountered 
others who were just in from the Cypress. 
That night we sat in the lobby listening to 
stories of how big bucks had been brought 
to earth, grand-daddy gobblers to bag, and 
other stories concerning battles with mem- 
bers of the finny tribe making their homes 
in the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
We, of course, narrated some of our expe 
riences, and so fast did the time fly that it 
was way past midnight when goodnights 
were said and we betook ourselves to bed. 

At 7:40 o'clock the following morning 
we left over the Atlantic Coast Line for 
Chicago, where we arrived on the morning 
of December 2nd. We struck cool weather 
at Jacksonville, and it grew colder the far- 
ther north we got, until by the time we 
reached the Illinois prairies we were in the 
midst of a snowstorm and a temperature of 
a few degrees above zero. It was some con- 
trast to the ninety degrees we had been 
experiencing in Florida, eh? 

As I write, the wind howls discordantly 
outside, the snowdrifts lie deep in the 
streets, and the thermometer registers seven 
below zero. Is it any wonder that mv 
thoughts wander back to Florida, where the 
spritely white-tail jumps with a crash from 
its bed in the palmettos, and the wily tur- 
key roams the cabbage woods in quest of 
its daily meal? 











A Hunting Trip in Arizona 


The question—Can elk be successfully propagated in the Southern States” 
—is answered in the affirmative by the author 


OR some time past the state of Okla- 

lwma has planned to transplant elk from 
Wyoming into the State Game Preserve in 
Southeastern Oklahoma. 

Ilon. Eugene M. Kerr, state senator, of 
Muskogee, Okla.. who has been one of Okla- 
homas staunchest advocates of game _ pro- 
tection and propagation, received an invita- 
tion from Joe Prochaska, state game war- 
den of Arizona, to accompany him on an 
investigation of the Arizona elk herd. Mr. 
Kerr selected F. A. Gillespie, Geo. Davis 
and the writer, all of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to 
accompany him. The Oklahoma party ar- 
rived in Pheonix, A:iz., on the morning of 
the llth of October, 1919, and after rezis- 
tering at the hotel, went to the office of Mr. 
Prochaska at the State Capitol and was in- 
formed by him that urgent business made 
it impossible for him to leave before the 
15th, so we decided to spend the time sight- 
seeing. 

We first took in the city of Phoenix and 
then the beautiful Salt River Valley. We 
found oranges, grape fruit, olives, dates and 
other tropical fruits growing in abundance. 
We also found that the Egyptian long staple 
cotton was grown in this locality more suc- 
cessfully than anywhere else in this coun- 
try. Cotton raisers are paying as high as 
$75 per acre each year cash rent for cotton 
land. This valley was a desert covered with 
sagebrush and cactus before the Roosevelt 
Dam was constructed. 

F. A. Gillespie, or Frank, as he is famil- 
iarly known to us, is constructing a dam 


Tom J. Hartman 


at a’ cost of one and a haif million dollars 
across the Gila River, fifty-six miles south- 
west of Phoenix, where he owns 85,000 acres 
of land which he will place under irriga- 
tion. This is probably the largest. irrigation 
project ever handled by one individual and 
without financial aid from any one. 

In the company of B. A. Gillespie, his 
son, who is in charge of construction, we 
visited the dam. It is being built of rein- 
forced concrete. Ile will have over $2,000.- 
000 invested before he will sell an acre of 
land. It is his intentions to leave a rich 
legacv to posterity by placing the 85,000 
ac:es of desert land under irtization, thus 
making it possible for a quarter million 
people to live and enjoy the fruits of life. 

There is very little heard of this irriga- 
tion project, as he is spendiag his own 
money, but when completed and farms pro- 
ducing figs, oranges, dates and other trop- 
ical fruits take the place of sagebrush and 
cactus and my hunting companion passes 
on to the happy hunting grounds, his name, 
like that of Roosevelt, will live long after 
him. He is erecting a lasting monument to 
himself, and the world will be beiter o7 
for his having lived in it. For one man 
alone to invest his capital so wisely and 
make two blades of grass grow where form- 
erly there grew none, should have the praise 
of all good citizenship. And when his time 
has come and he is called to go to that 


“undiscovered country from whose borne no 
traveler ever returns’—when the voice of 
many prosperous, happy and contented peo 
ple is heard instead of the howl of the 
coyote, then, and not until then, will the 
people of Arizona appreciate the wisdom 
and worth of this citizen who is using some 
of the millions taken from his Oklahoma oil 
wells in making the state of Arizona more 
productive and a better place in which to 
live. 

Early on the morning of the 16th we 
loaded our duffle into automobiles and were 
off for the Mogollon Mountains. We went 
up the Salt River Valley over the highwav 
built by the government at the time of the 
construction of the Roosevelt Dam. This 
is a wonderful example of highway con- 
struction thru the mountains. We had lunch 
in Roosevelt and enjoyed an hour inspecting 
the Roosevelt Dam, a wonderful piece of 
engineering. It 1° 284 feet high and con- 
tains 342,000 cuwic yards of masonry. The 
reservoir is thirty miles long and covers 
16,320 acres. Surely, this monument, erected 
in the solitude of the mountains, where 
Roosevelt loved so much to be, is a fitting 
tribute to his memory. It has been stocked 
with black bass and is probably the best 
body of bass water in the entire country. 
Below the dam, Salt River is stocked with 
rainbow trout, so this is a paradise for the 
summer tourist who loves to fish, there being 
good cabins and hotel accommodations. 

We were soon on our way again and ar- 
rived in Payson, which boasts of having a 
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UPPER PICTURE—THE COLORED COOK; LOWER—CAMP 


store, postoflice, garage and hotel, the latter 
being our domicile for the night. The next 
morning we were up and on the road early 
and arrived at the Green Valley ranch about 
10 o’clock, having traveled 142 miles by 
auto. Here we found our guides—Sam, Lee 
and Boy Haught—with the pack horses 
ready to finish the trip to the top of the 
range. 

The elevation had gradually increased 
from 1,000 feet at Phoenix to. 5,000 feet at 
Payson. We still had to climb about 2,500 
feet, which we did in the next eight miles. 
We were in the desert with no timber until 
we got to Payson. From there the timber 
increased in size until we arrived on top 
of the Mogollon rim. Here we found our- 
selves in the Sitgreaves National Forest—a 
magnificent body of timber. 

This was the end of our journey and we 
pitched camp in a magnificent pine grove 
on Leonard Creek and made ready for the 
day’s work and sport. 

Mr. Prochaska is as proud of his elk as 
a schoolboy of a new sled. Thru the co- 
operation of the various Elks’ lodges of Ari- 
zona, seventy-nine head of elk were trans- 
ferred from the Yellowstone National Park 
to the Sitgreaves National Forest in 1913 at 
an expense of $2,125 to the Elks’ organiza- 
tion. They have done splendidly and the 
herd now numbers over 500, according to 
an estimate made by T. C. Hoyt, forest 
superintendent, R. D. Rowley, forest ranger, 
and local ranchers. 

We found the general contour within the 
forest very much the same as the country 





in the Kiamichi Mountains of Oklahoma, 
where the Oklahoma game preserve is lo- 
cated. 

We found the deer and elk signs quite 
plentiful around camp. Frank Gillespie left 
the rest of the party to erect camp and 
thought he would try for venison for sup- 
per. He was not gone over ten minutes until] 
we heard a shot and he was soon back at 
camp and reported killing a sixteen-point 
buck, so we were well prepared for our work 
of investigation with plenty of fresh meat 
in camp. 

We spent several days in this camp, saw 
a great many deer, elk and turkey. Each 
member of the party got a turkey and near 
the end of our stay, Mr. Prochaska picked 
out a dandy buck which measured up to 
what he had figured as a likely trophy to 
adorn the walls of his office, and we were 
supplied with meat to take home with us. 
We could have killed a number of deer, but 
no one else saw a head to his liking and 
but two deer were killed. 

Mr. Prochaska was anxious for an elk 
trophy from his pet herd and gave the Okla- 
homa boys the honor of making the kill. 
George Davis was the lucky sportsman and 
Prochaska can soon point to a_ splendid 
specimen of bull elk and inform his hearer 
that it does pay to propagate game and that 
elk will thrive in Arizona. 

About five miles from our camp, Zane 
Gray and party were in camp. They were 
taking some photographs of wild game and 
studying their habits. They had some bear 
dogs and succeeded in killing three fine 
black bears, 

We had intended to hunt bears, but found 
on coming down off the rim to the breaks, 
where bear are plentiful, that the party with 
the dogs did not show up and we found it 

















FRANK GILLESPIE WITH SOME TURKEYS 
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necessary to forego that part of the con- 
templated hunt. 

I am certainly glad to have had the op- 
portunity of making this trip and seeing 
what can be done in the way of propagating 
game if you go about it in the proper way. 
These elk have been doing fine from the 
very first year the herd was started. I hope 
that every northern state will make an ef- 
fort to segregate a portion of the state land 
as a game preserve and get a herd of elk. 
The manner in which they thrive so near 
the deserts of Arizona, would tend to prove 
that they will thrive in three-fourths of 
the states. I feel sure that this trip will 
do much towards having Oklahoma put on 
the map with a game preserve where she 
will be propagating game instead of having 
the land and no game on it. 

I enjoyed the trip very much, even if we 
did not hunt in the snow. It was different 
with its deserts, its irrigation, its tropical 
fruits and its prehistoric ruins of a race 
that was far superior to the present Indian, 
as shown by irrigation canals and cliff 
dwellings. Arizona is centrally located; she 
has a world of deer and turkey, a great 
many bears and in the near future the sea- 
son will open on elk, which will give the 
big game hunter an opportunity to enjoy 
the big out-of-doors with assurance of game. 

The Oklahoma party returned with fixed 
ideas of a program for giving Oklahoma a 
herd of elk, for we feel sure that elk can 
be successfully propagated here. 
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CRIPPLE CREEK 


A puncher spurred his bronco on, 
Al break-neck speed and iscrve. 

His toterope swung and hocked a steer 
There on the hillside curve. 


A twist was made around the horn; 
The bronco reared and stopped ; 

The steer upended on the rope, 
And then the outfit flopped. 


There in the gulch was Chicken Bill, 
In fevered search for wealth, 

All working up his game of “salt” 
To hock some gent by stealth. 


The bronco raised upon the green, 
One leg hung limp and loose; 
The critter layed within his tracks, 
His neck broke in the noose. 


_ The puncher pulled his sixgun there— 


The crippled bronk was downed; 
And then from out the dust he raised, 
And staggered o'er the ground. 


One arm was broken—swinging loose— 
His brow was wreathed and sick. 
Old Bill yelled up from out the gulch, 

“By God, it’s Cripple Creek.” 


Bill’s winding trail has ended now, 
His quest’ for gold is through; 

The puncher rides some roundup range 
Beyond the balmy blue. 

The green hills loom all silent there, 
Where Bill threw down his pick. 
And wealth has come from out that 

clime— 


They call it Cripple Creek. 


James L. Bricktey. 
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A LION THAT WAS TREED BY DOGS AND KILLED ON THE MT. GRAHAM STATE GAME PRESERVE BY EUGENE 


(AGE 12), SON OF GAME WARDEN JOE V. PROCHASK A, FEB. 6, 1920. WEIGHT, 216 LBS.; LENGTH, 7 FT. 8 IN 
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Concerning Deer and Venison 


Valuable suggestions in hunting the Columbia blacktail on the Pacific 
Coast, as well as interesting tips on caring for the meat 


S A RULE, deer hunters are prone to 
entertain a number of fallacies con- 
cerning deer and venison, chief among which 
is that they are very apt to consider all the 
deer they see in the light of that delectable 
article, venison. As a matter of fact, a 
comparatively small number of those seen 
are reduced to the latter desirable condi- 
tion. And those seen are usually a still 
smaller percentage of the deer disturbed by 
even the most careful hunter, and which 
quietly leave without the latter knowing that 
there was a deer within a half mile of him. 
In California there are three general types 
of country which the 
Columbia blacktail in- 
habits, but, as in the 
case of most other 
game, they are some- 
times found in most 
unexpected places, and 
their habits also vary 
to some degree in dif- 
ferent sections, due to 
local conditions. I am 
simply speaking gen- 
erally of deer over a 
large area and _ not 
specifically of any one 
section. 
A book might be 
written concerning the 
habits and hunting of 
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season in this state the bucks are particu- 
larly partial to this type of country, as their 
horns are still in the velvet and the buck 
can travel with ease in the scattered brush 
without harming his horns, which are very 
tender at this time. A little later, when his 
horns harden and he begins to lose the vel- 
vet, he will often be found on the sunny 
points of ridges and around the rocky out- 
crops. As a general rule, the bucks stay 




















deer on each particu- 
lar section, but even 
with a book on the 
subject it would be necessary to study the 
ground to be able to get deer. The three 
types of ground referred to above might 
be classed as chemise brush country, open 
timber and brushy timber. In each type of 
country, different methods of hunting must 
be employed if one is to be successful. I 
might say here that the brushy timber coun- 
try is the most difficult to hunt and the least 
productive of venison, even tho deer may 
be plentiful and seen in goodly numbers. 
Two years ago I spent ten days hunting in 
country of this character, and saw a good 
many deer for a single fleeting instant, 
but did not get a single shot. I am free to 
admit that I have not yet found a good way 
for a lone hunter to get shots at deer in this 
type of country. However, the first two 
types of country exist over the greater part 
of the deer range and naturally are the ones 
most hunted. Different methods must be 
employed in each case and perhaps a few 
general directions may not be amiss to the 
novice and some by hunters of more expe- 
rience. I am led to this statement from 
my observaion of the methods employed by 
many hunters who should know better—men 
who have spent a number of seasons hunting 
the wily Columbianus. 

Let us first take up what I have termed 
open timber. By this 1 mean_ timbered 
country with open glades but sufficient brush 
to provide food and hiding places for the 
deer, the brush not being thick enough to 
hinder the progress of the hunter, brushy 
basins around the heads of creeks, the creeks 
themselves usually being in deep gulches 
with more or less brush along the steep 
banks. During the first part of the open 
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high up on the mountains, while the does 
and fawns are usually lower down. 
. One mistake that a great many hunters 
make in hunting: this type of country is that 
they get up in the morning before daylight, 
thinking they may find the deer feeding, and 
then return to camp about 9 or 10 o’clock 
to loaf around the rest of the day, believing 
that deer can not be seen during the middle 
of the day. This is a mistake, as from 8 
in the morning until 4 in the afternoon is 
the best time to hunt this type of country. 
Getting up early to find the deer feeding 
is all right in theory, but in practice it does 
not pay for the time and effort expended. 
In the first place, the country is so noisy 
that a deer can hear a man at a long dis- 
tance, and when he is on his feet and does 
hear a hunter, he quietly sneaks away with- 
out disclosing his presence. A great many 
deer thus quietly disappear without the 
hunter being aware of their existence, and 
he returns to camp disgusted, believing that 
there are very few deer in the country. 
Suppose ,on the other hand, that we get 
our full night’s sleep, have a good breakfast 
and start on our hunt about 8 o'clock in 
the morning. What are the deer doing at 
this time of day? They have bedded for 
the day and a hunter’s success depends on 
his ability to recognize the places where 
a deer will bed and in his hunting these 
places thoroly. The advantage of hunting 
when the deer are in their beds is this: 


While the deer will hear the hunter as far 
or farther than when feeding, he is not 
nearly so likely to leave his bed, but will 
usually wait until the hunter comes compar- 


atively close, and within sight, before he 
jumps, often standing a second or two be- 
fore running. If the hunter is a good shot 
that particular buck is venison. 

Where are the deer likely to bed in this 
type of country? As it is usually quite hot 
in this state during the deer season, deer 
will not usually be found a great way from 
water, for, contrary to the usually-accepted 
theory that deer only drink morning and 
evening, in the hot weather they usually 
drink once or twice during the day. Be- 
sides, it is always cooler near the streams. 
Look for them not more than a quarter of 
a mile from water, in 
brush patches along 
the: edge of creeks, 
the brushy basins at 
the heads of creeks, 
in the brush around 
springs, or just on the 
edge of the high 
banks of creeks. It 
is essential that the 
hunter should be able 
to distinguish between 
night and day beds 
and between feeding 
ground and lying down 
ground, so that he can 
tell from the tracks 
and signs just where 
the deer are to be 
found during the day, 
and not waste time 
hunting ground that 
has plenty of tracks but which may be feed- 
ing ground and may not contain a deer 
during the day. 

In the chemise brush country where the 
brush on the slopes and ridges averages 
two or three feet in height, with heavier 
brush in the canyons, the most successful 
method is to get out early—be on the 
ground by daybreak. Move slowly and look 
carefully over the surrounding hillsides. 
The deer are out of the canyons and are 
feeding on the low chemise brush, etc., 
and may be seen from quite a distance— 
by one a¢customed to seeing them. Sup- 
pose you locate one a quarter of a mile 
away. -He has not seen you. Don’t get ex- 
cited and start for him thru the brush. 
Watch him for a few minutes and study 
the country around him and the direction 
of the wind. He is feeding slowly and is 
working toward the heavy brush at the head 
of a little draw, where, if undisturbed, he 
will probably lie down for the day. Drop 
slowly out of sight behind the ridge and 
cautiously make your way to a point pre- 
viously selected within good range of where 
he should be if he continued feeding in the 
same direction as when you were watching 
him. Crawl very cautiously to the top of 
the ridge and look over. You do not see 
him. However, do not be impatient, but 
be still and watch. Make no quick move- 
ments. At the end of five minutes you no- 
tice a slight movement behind a bush, and 
in another minute a buck steps into view. 
Then, if you are a good shot, he is venison. 
‘ Right here I wish to point out another 
failing of many hunters. They are all glad 
to tell of the deer they killed—‘shot right 
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VENISON IN CAMP, PROPERLY PRO- 
TECTED FROM FLIES 


thru the heart”—but how many mention the 
misses? I believe most hunters miss more 
deer than they hit. Again, many badly- 
wounded deer escape the hunter only to die 
later, solely because of the hunter’s lack 
of knowledge of how to secure a_ badly 
wounded deer, or to his impatience. When 
a deer is badly wounded, sit down and have 
a smoke. Do not attempt to follow the deer 
for at least half an hour. If followed at 
once he would travel until exhausted and 
it is astonishing how far and thru what 
rough country a badly wounded deer will 
travel when pushed. If left alone, however, 
he will go only a short distance before lying 
down and if undisturbed will soon become 
stiff and weak from loss of blood and is 
then easily tracked up and killed. 
Suppose, now, that we have shot our deer. 
How shall we handle him, how shall we get 
him to camp, and what shall we do with 
him after we get him there, for we can not 
eat all this fresh meat, and in this warm 
weather it will not keep very long, and it 
would be a crime to waste any of it. 
Your buck is lying on the ground where 
he has fallen. Approach him from behind, 
place your knee on his shoulder and take 
hold of his antlers with your left hand. 
Enter your hunting knife at the point where 
his neck joins the chest and in a line with 
the root of tail. Work the knife back and 
forth to cut the large blood vessels leading 
from the heart. Roll the buck on his right 
side with his head down hill so as much 
blood as possible will drain away. Slit 
him up the belly from the base of the tail 
to the point of the sternum or breast bone, 
being careful not to cut the intestines. 
Take out the stomach and intestines but 
save the liver and kidneys as these and 
the heart and tongue are tidbits. Cut 
around each leg just above the hoof and 
below the dew claws. Slit the skin on the 
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back of each leg from this circular cut, be- 
tween the dew claws to the knee on the fore 
legs and the joint just below the knee on 
the hind legs. Skin the legs to these points 
leaving the dew claws on the leg skin. 
Break the legs off at the joints and throw 
them away. Then knot the skin of the 
right fore leg to that of the left hind leg 
and knot the skin of the other two legs in 
a similar manner. Roll the deer on his 
back, sit down with your back to him and 
run your arms thru the loops made by his 
legs, rise and start for camp. It is usually 
best to cut off the head just forward of the 
shoulders. If you have far to go and the 
country is rough—as it usually is—you will 
find that deer has gained tremendously in 
weight by the time you reach camp. Hang 
him up and cover him with cheese cloth to 
keep the flies and yellow-jackets away. It 
is usually best to skin him out early in the 























PACKING IN THE MEAT 


morning as then the flies will not bother 
you. When you have him skinned, cut out 
the backstraps for fresh meat as they are 
the finest part of the deer. Lay the skin 
on the ground and cut the remainder of 
the meat in strips as large as possible but 
not over one-half inch thick. Put a layer 
of these strips on the skin, sprinkle plenti- 
fully with salt and pepper and then put on 
another layer of strips, salt and pepper as 
before and continue until the deer is cut up. 
Tie the meat up in the skin and allow it 
to stand for an hour or so while you build 
your jerky rack. This is simply a frame 
of poles about five feet off the ground. 
Hang your strips of meat on this frame- 
work and for the first day keep a light 
smudge of rotten wood under it to discour- 
age flies and yellow-jackets. At the end of 
the day it will have a hard crust on the 
outside that they cannot penetrate. The 
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jerky should be completely dry in three 
or four days and is then ready to eat. 


In conclusion, let me say a word or two 
regarding rifles for use on deer. I am led 
to this from seeing and hearing of the great 
number of wounded deer that escape the 
hunter every year, only to die a lingering 
death and do no good to anyone. They 
escape from one of several causes or to a 
combination of them. One of the principal 
reasons why wounded deer escape the hunter 
[ have outlined above. Other causes are 
poor marksmanship—not being able to place 
the bullet in a vital spot—to inaccurate 
rifles—rifles that will not place their bullets 
in a vital spot even if held correctly—to 
sights unsuited to the work, and to rifles 
of insufficient shocking force. Note that I 
say shocking force as distinguished from 
theoretical energy. The old .44 Winchester 
and the .38-55 give good results on deer, 
while they are terribly deficient in muzzle 
energy as compared to cartridges of modern 
ballistics. Some of the old guns are still 
good deer rifles, being accurate and having 
good shocking power—notably the .38-55, 
45-70, .40-72, etc. One of the worst deer 
cripplers which is still quite extensively 
used, but which I think is a crime to take 
into the hunting field, is the .25-35. One 
of the best deer rifles, to my way of think- 
ing, is the bolt action Savage .250-3000. 
Personally, I have used a Springfield for 
the past eight years and have only the 
highest praise for this rifle. Other good and 
satisfactory deer rifles are the 95 Win- 
chesters, .303 Savage, Krag carbine and .256 
Newton. However, in the last analysis, it 
is a good deal a matter of personal prefer- 
ence and of the personal equation. But I 
do want to urge anyone purchasing a deer 
rifle to get one with sufficient shocking 
power to “get the game”—one that will 
knock a buck down, or at least prevent him 
going very far, no matter where he is hit. 
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Lion Hunting in Wyoming 


UNTING mountain lions is a favorite 

sport of W. C. Condict, who lives on 
his ranch on Brush Creek, in Southern 
Wyoming, and who has been successful 
enough to kill, with the aid of a friend, 
the largest lion ever known in that part of 
the country. In telling of his hunt last 
winter, over steep, rocky ridges, deep can- 
yons and thru blinding snow, Mr. Condict 
said: 

As I was sitting in my home one cold 
night last winter, thinking of the reports 
which I had heard that mountain lions or 
wolves were killing stock and deer near the 
Healy ranch, above the mouth of Big Creek, 
I was aroused by the ringing of my tele- 
phone bell. 

“Hello, is that you?” asked Roy Dit- 
tinger. “Louis Gunts and I want you to 
join us at the mouth of Big Creek at 10 
o'clock in the morning and we'll make a 
clean-up on the mountain lions. And, say, 
ask Doc Oberly to come along and have 
him take his three Airedales.” 

I immediately began to make preparations 
and anticipated the trip with no small 
measure of delight, be- 
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land with many cliffs and steep sidehills 
covered with cedars, and once in a while 
a patch of green pine timber—an ideal 
place for lions, and also a good wintering 
place for deer. But it was certainly a hard 
place to traverse with horses, many of the 
places being inaccessible to a man on foot. 
The fresh snow over the old made the trav- 
eling extremely difficult. 

The dogs had taken the trail only a short 
while when their short, excited barks indi- 
cated that they were off in good shape on 
a very hot trail. We followed as fast as 
possible but found the traveling so hard 
that we could not make much time. The 
dogs were going almost to the point where 
Charles and Roy were to be stationed. 
Within a short time I could hear the dogs 
barking as if they had the lion treed, and 
then the barking could not be heard. 

I was leading my horse, as the hillside 
was so steep that he was in danger of falling 
almost any minute. I hurried over stones 


found Charles on top. Roy had joined the 
first two. 

Charles and I proceeded down the ridge 
and soon saw where the dogs had crossed 
the ridge out of the pocket, but we could 
not see any lion tracks. Very soon Roy, 
Louis and Doc came out of the timber, say- 
ing that the dogs had had a fight with the 
lion, but he would not tree, altho he was 
in the timber. The dogs had gone up the 
hill, but the lion could not be accounted for. 

As it was snowing and blowing on the 
side hill where the wind had a good sweep, 
all tracks were covered up. Things did not 
look very encouraging—no dogs, no lion 
tracks. The other three decided to go back 
into the pocket to try to locate the lion 
trail, while Charles and I went to see if we 
could locate the dogs. After we had gone 
down the ridge for a long distance and had 
failed to find the dogs, I told Charles to go 
back and see if the rest of our party had 
found anything. I also told him that if 
they had not been successful to come back 
up the creek and we would make a fresh 
start as I felt that our lion had gone that 
way. After he had 





cause Roy and Louis 
and I are great pals 
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and we bring down a 
large buck deer every 
season. Then, too I 
thought of the lion 
which R.H. Platt and 
I had killed two win- 
ters ago. It was the 
largest and most crafty 
lion which has ever 
been known in. this 
locality. It measured 
nine feet five inches 








left, I started looking 
around again. It had 
stopped snowing and I 
had not gone far be- 
fore I came very close 
to running right into 
the lion, which had 
hid in a large pile of 
rocks and from the 
tracks he had made, 
was very frightened. 

I thought best to 
wait until the boys 
came up, as it is very 
difficult to stalk a lion 
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from tip to tip. And 
I wanted another one. 
Early the next morn- 
ing Doc and I left Brush Creek with the 
dogs and started for the rendezvous. On 
our way we stopped for Charles Sanger, who 
was glad to join us. 

At 10 o’clock we reached the mouth of 
Big Creek, fifteen miles from my ranch. 
There we found Roy and Louis waiting with 
a good fire burning. Louis, who had been 
scouting around, had already found a fresh 
lion track about one mile up the creek. 

The news of the discovery of the track 
and the excitement of the chase filled us 
with vigor, and we hurriedly made our 
plans. Roy and Charles were to circle the 
mountain and keep a close watch for tracks 
and be on top should the dogs run in that 
direction. Louis, Doc and I were to put 
the dogs on the fresh trail and keep as 
close as possible to them. 

The dogs found the trail without much 
trouble and we could see from the tracks 
that the lion was not at all frightened, altho 
he was traveling and not stopping to hunt. 
There was a chance that he had seen Louis 
a short time before the tracks had been 


discovered. 

The tracks indicated that every few feet 
the animal would bound, but never failed 
to stop and look around in every direction 
whenever he happened to cross a high place. 
This we knew was an old lion trick. 

The country was very rocky, broken, up- 


LION KILLED BY CONDICT AND PLATT—THE SKIN MEASURED 9 FT. 5 IN. 


and under cedars to get on some high 
ground so that I could locate the dogs, or 
at least get within hearing distance of them, 
but no dogs nor lion could be seen. 

I started around some large rocks, when 
suddenly my horse slipped and rolled down 
the hill, turning over and landing about 
fifty feet below in a bunch of cedars. For- 
tunately no damage was done to the horse 
or to my gun. This horse, Old Blue, has 
been my standby for several years and has 
gone on a great many hunts after deer, 
lion and the great timber wolf. But this 
time was the hardest fall that he had ever 
had. While I was getting him out of the 
cedars, Roy came down from the top of 
the mountain, which was only a short dis- 
tance away, and told me that he had seen 
the dogs as they went by, but the lion was 
not in sight. The dogs were on the trail, 
all right, and by the tracks were very close 
as the great animal was making long jumps 
in the deep snow. 

Louis and Doc were coming up behind 
me while Charles was on top of the moun- 
tain nearby. Roy decided to take the trail 
and told me to go on top with my horse 
and not to take any more chances of hay- 
ing him fall. This move would also give 
me a commanding view of the pocket in 
which the lion had gone. Louis and Doc 
came up to us within a few minutes and I 


without any dogs. We 
were soon all together 
again and it was decided that Roy and I 
should follow the tracks while the other 
three would circle the almost impenetrable 
rock slide into which the lion had gone. 
We tied our horses and took up the chase 
on foot. 

After some terrific struggling thru deep 
drifts and over rock slides, we came out 
on a point between two pockets and found 
that the trail led to the pocket toward 
the mouth of the creek and looked as if 
our lion was going back into the country 
from which we had started him. I went 
down this ridge, leaving Roy to follow 
the track. 

I knew that it was an old trait of a 
lion when followed to double back and 
watch his own trail; and sometimes to 
follow the hunter, which makes walking 
down a lion almost an endless job for 
one man, and of course always gives the 
lion the advantage. Expecting this double 
or back track, I posted myself in a posi- 
tion to watch both pockets. 

After watching in one place for some 
time, I decided to go on down a short dis- 
tance, and was climbing around a steep 
ledge when suddenly I saw the lion mak- 
ing for the same ledge that I was on. He 
was coming from the opposite direction 
in which Roy had gone, and he had his 
head raised high, his tail waving menacingly 
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thro the air, and looking around in every 
direction trying to locate him. 

Since the wind was blowing from the 
lion to me he could not scent me, so I 
threw a cartridge into my Winchester—.30 
caliber Government 1906—and decided to 
try my chances at close range. On and 
on he came until he was scarcely more 
than 100 feet from where I was crouch- 
ing. Just as he was passing between two 
large rocks I took careful aim and cut 
loose. The lion jumped high into the air 
and started around the ledge in my di- 
rection. I fired three more shots as fast 
as I could pull the trigger and get my 
aim. When the lion disappeared he was 
still going strong. I knew that I had 
wounded him, but did not know how se- 
verely. 

[ refilled my gun and started after him 
and upon reaching the trail found a per- 
fect spray of blood. The lion was lying 
dead about 150 feet from where my first 
shot had been fired. His big body was 
badly shot as I was using the patched 
150-grain Spitzer bullet made by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company. The 
shot tore a hole fully two and one-half 
inches in diameter thru the heart; in fact, 
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the heart was entirely gone. One _ shot 
went thru the lungs and the other piercea 
his hip. All of the shooting was done 
in about five seconds; in fact, it was so 
rapid that Louis though there were two 
of us shooting. I could scarcely believe 
that the lion could take his punishment 
without flinching and run 150 feet before 
falling. 

As soon as the boys came up, we took 
turns in getting the carcass out of the 
rough country to the horses. This was 
no easy task as we had to fight a blinding 
snowstorm which started shortly after the 
animal was killed. 

We reached the Charles Sanger ranch 
late that night, where we felt well re- 
warded for our day’s work and rejoiced 
over the lion that had been outwitted in 
trying to trail the hunter. The lion’s skin 
measured seven feet six inches from tip 
to tip, but we did not weigh him. Our 
dogs did not reach home for three days 
after the chase. 

Doc returned to the lion’s territory a 
week later in search of others, but failed 
to find any, altho he did find where they 
had killed five deer during the winter. 
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A Mixed Hunt in Hawaii 


Honolulu market and the transportation of 


UITE a simple matter for the governor 

of North Carolina and the governor of 
South Carolina to ride to the state line and 
there, in the best old liquor of their re- 
spective commonwealths, cement bonds of 
amity and understanding. In the day of 
kings in Hawaii, exchanges of courtesy with 
“neighbor” monarchs were not as easily ac- 
complished. 

As for Japan, in the reign of King Ham- 
ehameha II of Hawaii, the land of cherry 
blossoms and Geishas had a distinctly neb- 
ulous existence away off nor’west by west. 
Even so, back yonder in the °’70s, word 
passed across the leagues of salt water of 
the graciousness, dignity and majesty of the 
two potentates. I do not recall just what 
gift King Hamehameha, by way of express- 
ing the felicitations of Hawaii, sent to the 
Mikado—probably a giant koa bedstead, one 
of those marvels of bed-craftsmanship, large 
enough (as a certain Missourian remarked 
when he first saw Queen Emma’s half-acre 
couch) “to sleep the whole durn family.” 
By return mail or somehow or other, the 
king received from the mikado three pairs 
of Japanese spotted deer. The king put 
them on the Island of Molokai and soon 
there were six times six and not long after 
that thirty-six times six. The process of 
mathemaitcal progression to infinity has been 
stopped only by the guns of Honolulu 
sportsmen. 

Thus our Hawaiian deer hunt became pos- 
sible. When the king ranged his deer on 
Molokai, most of the island belonged to 
him. Then, as now, it was the wildest and 
least developed of all the Hawaiian group, 
but it is no longer royalty’s private shooting 
preserve. All of the western half has be- 


come the Molokai ranch. This institution 
perhaps has a unique place among ranches 
since its “stock” includes not only meek 
Herefords, fat Berkshire hogs and thorobred 
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sheep, but also wild cattle, wild pigs, wild 
goats and the deer. George P. Cook, of 
Honolulu, is the principal proprietor. By 
courtesy of his loan of his beach house at 
Kaunakakai, the principal port of Molokai, 
our expedition de luxe was provided with a 
base of operations. 

There were: Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Shingle, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Beckley, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Dreier, and Mr. and 
Mrs. D. H. MacAdam. Mrs. Dreier took 
her cook, Mr. Beckley his fisherman, Mr. 
Shingle his Cadillac. All brought their ap- 
petites. The outfitting consumed the bettter 
part of a week and consisted mainly in 
making another, and another, and another 
trip downtown in Honolulu to order more 
provisions. A coaster with a wheezy engine 
and two leghorn sails, the Mikahala, makes 
the regular weekly fifty-mile voyage from 
Honolulu to Kaunakakai; but the Inter- 
Island Steam Navigation Company agreed to 
stop the larger and steadier Kilauea off 
Kaunakakai on its Friday trip to the Kona 
coast of the Island of Hawaii. Mr. Cooke 
has his gasoline launch meet us in the chan- 
nel. All in a fair state of preservation after 
the trip afloat, we landed safely on the 
wharf. 

The cook, fisherman and Cadillac had 
preceded us on the Tuesday trip of the 
Mikahala. We transferred from the launch 
to the Cadillac at the wharf. The latter 
consists of a cattle pen and store room at 
the end of a half mile fill of sand and coral 
rock which extends out thru the shallows 
from the half-dozen shanties composing the 
village of Kaunakakai. The raison d’etre 
of the fill, wharf, etc., is to facilitate the 
exodus of cattle to the Honolulu market and 
the transportation of supplies inbound to the 


supplies inbound to the ranch. For the 
latter purpose, twin streaks of narrow-gauge 
rust lead over numerous and bumpy ties 
from the dock along the fill to the shore. 
It is a roadbed better adapted to mules than 
autos. Both manage, however. 

We arrived towards evening and were 
chiefly interested in noting that the fisher- 
man had been fishing and the cook cooking. 
It was quite some meal. First course, ice 
and seltzer and three fingers; second course, 
same; third course, same; then baked ulua, 
choice of broiled dove or quail, roast young 
wild pig and fixin’s on the side. Roughing 
it on Molokai! Oh, boy! 

Jim Monroe and his Mrs. came down from 
the ranch before daybreak the following 
morning, Saturday. Monroe is manager of 
the ranch and his Mrs. is Monroe’s man- 
ager. Our cook had been on the job again 
and the bacon, eggs and coffee were ready. 
Away to the hunt now, women and all in 
two cars, Monroe’s and Bob Shingle’s. (I 
pause to remark here that Mrs. Shingle is 
the Republican national committeeman from 
Hawaii, the same who recently entertained 
the Republican national convention during 
its recent session at Chicago.) From sand 
at the beach the road rose soon into the 
sticky red loam which on other of the Ha- 
waiian Islands returns such enormous divi- 
dends on its crops of sugar cane. Only 
the scant water prevents similar develop- 
ment in Molokai. About two miles from 
Kaunakakai we left the main road, which 
leads up to the ranch house, and followed 
the coast towards Laau Point. Now thru 
thickets of alagaroba, now up across a rough 
hog-back, now down by the breakers, this 
little-traveled roadway, cut thru solely for 
ranch uses, follows the shore for eight or 
nine miles. 

A sharp turn and there, running blithely 
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along the road’s corridor thru the algarobas, 
a covey of quail! Out with the shotguns, 
and the hunters—Messrs. Beckley, Shingle 
and Dreier, and Mr. and Mrs. Monroe— 
vanished in the underbrush. Alagaroba 
forms a curious thicket, dense and thorny, 
breast high and comparatively clear near 
the ground. Kneeling, you can see the 
twinkling forms of running quail or pheas- 
ant 200 feet away. Yet to stalk them is a 
mighty difficult undertaking, and is apt to 
cost many a tearing scratch of hands and 
face. However, Mr. Shingle in following 
the first covey, flushed another, bagging two. 
The shooting scattered both coveys ana 
Beckley, Dreier and Mrs. Monroe each had 
setveral fair chances at single birds.  Fif- 
teen minutes and we were on our way with 
eight fat quail in the game bag. 

Another stop half a mile further netted 
two cock pheasants, both of which were 
first seen from the moving machines. Along 
the marshes we saw both wild duck and 
plover and returned for them later. Near 
the west end of the island we turned 
“mauka,” which means toward’ the moun- 
tains. A half hour’s hard climbing in low 
brought us to the meadows at the crest of 
Mauna Loa, a relatively low mountain which 
must not be confused with the 14,000-foot 
monster of the same name on the Island of 
Hawaii. 

Molokai is about twenty-five miles long 
and from a mile to a mile and a half wide. 
At the eastern end, Mount Kamakou rises 
precipitously to about 5,000 feet elevation. 
At the western end, Mauna Loa’s knob-like 
crest is only 1,500 feet above the sea. In 
the wild and almost inaccessible crags and 
gulches of Kamakou, a few deer are found. 
They are more numerous, however, at the 
western end. By day they range high and 
towards evening descend along the gulches 
and creek beds to drink at the brackish 
springs near the ocean and to feed on the 
tender marsh grasses. 

By the only way feasible for autos we 
had reached the top of Mauna Loa. West- 
ward lay Oahu, the island on which Hono- 
lulu is located, her mountains robed in clouds, 


gloriously tinted in the radiant morning 
sunlight. To the east, another view of cloud 


mantling Kamakou on Molokai, Haleakala 
on Maui and the higher ranches on Lanai. 
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met our eyes. Just before us, facing east, 
the ground slipped away with appalling 
rapidity into the basin between Mauna Loa 
and Kamakou which forms the best of the 
ranch land. 

The plan of the hunt involved a trip on 
foot by the men and Mrs. Monroe down 
thru the gulches to the shore. The other 
women returned to the machines. These 
guiches are of the broken, irregular, illog- 
ical formation always found in a volcanic 
country. The job of a deer hunter on 
Molokai is to make a hazardous progress 
about half-way up the face of the gulch so 
that he may look down into the patches of 
algaroba at the bottom. Here the deer find 
shade and graze in mid-day. Small tho this 
island be, it is large enough to make the 
task of finding the deer no simple problem. 
Their base color, a creamy brown, with their 
darker spots, forms a combination which 
in the blaze of a tropical sun melts com- 
pletely into the gray-brown background of 
scorched vegetation and lava rock. You 
may stare for minutes directly into a thicket 
containing forty deer, even with glasses, and, 
barring a quick movement by one of the 
animals, never see one. 

We divided into two groups and followed 
different gulches down. Messrs. Shingle 
and Beckley and Mrs. Munroe each bagged 
a buck that day. Experienced in many 
“seasons” of deer-hunting on Molokai, Mrs. 
Monroe prefers her nose to glasses in find- 
ing the deer. She smells them a mile away, 
then works upwind of them and_ stalks. 
Towards evening we debouched onto the 
auto road, completely exhausted after pack- 
ing the three 200-pound carcasses some five 
miles. The machines picked us up at dusk. 

The story of the first dav describes the 
nature of hunting. The incidents were in- 
finitely various, of course. Messrs. Mac- 
Adam and Dreier preferred to find a com- 
fortable 


spot, some rendezvous of deer 
trails, and wait for the deer to come to 
them. Messrs. Shingle and Beckley elected 


involving a 
The shots 


to go to the deer, a process 
whole lot of healthy exercise. 
turned up unexpectedly. Following the 
ridges, Mr. Deer occasionally would be 
spotted 300 or 400 feet straight down below 
vou. Next time. following the valleys, he 
would show on the skyline above. We had 





a snap shot once from the, car in the road 
thru the algaroba near the shore. 

The Molokai Ranch desires to preserve 
the deer from extinction and yet to restrict 
their number within reason. Their con- 
sumption of forage has to be considered. 

The kill for the trip of our party con- 
sisted of four by Mr. Beckley, three by Mr. 
Shingle, and three by Mr. Dreier. Each 
member of the party took back a deer for 
family use. The other carcasses were also 
shipped and given away to friends. A quan- 
tity of the meat was dried. As Mr. Dreier 
owns one of the two ice and cold storage 
plants in Honolulu, the matter of preserving 
the fresh meat raised no difficulty. 

The returns from the bird shooting were 
equally large. It was October and the plover 
had just come in from their annual flight 
from the Arctic. They were thin, but plen- 
tiful. The quail, pheasant and doves were 
fat and large. In other days the writer had 
acquired quite a fund of experience and 
some skill in the art of bait casting for 
black bass in Wisconsin, Canada, Virginia 
and Maryland. He applied the same meth- 
ods in tossing lures into the surf breaking 
upon the coral on both the lee and wind- 
ward sides of the island. He reported A-i 
sport and success up to twelve or fourteen- 
pound fish. The bass tackle wouldn’t hold 
the larger fish—naturally. 

Tho we did not seek them especially, we 
brought down a number of wild pigs and 
wild goats. Mr. Beckley shot with a .280 
Ross. Mr. Dreier used a .38-55 Winchester, 
and Mr. Shingle a Springfield Army gun. 
The antlers of the Japanese deer are all? 
three-pointers. A large buck will weight 
250 pounds and his horns at maximum 
growth will measure three feet six inches: 
from base to highest point. 

All of our party were Honolulans. Aside 
from his political activity, Mr. Shingle is: 
president of the Henry Waterhouse Trust 
Company. Mr. Beckley is a sportsman who- 
knows the mountain shooting of the Pacific 
Coast as well as he knows that of Hawaii. 
When not attending to the business of the 
Dreier estate, Mr. Dreier is usually found’ 
with either a golf club or a gun in his: 
hands. The author is postmaster of Hon- 
olulu. 





Landing a Tailless Tarpon 


HE incident I am about to relate, altho 

occurring in July, 1918, is still vivid in 
my memory. Time has neither effaced nor 
dimmed an adventure in which two denizens 
of the deep were contestants for the leading 
role. 

In the summer of 1918 great activity was 
manifested at southern flying fields, and 
working hours knew no limit. But despite 
this fact I succeeded in getiing away for a 
week-end trip. Fortunately, the Fourth of 
July gave an added twenty-four hours. In 
the face of conditions careful planning was 
necessary. It was my desire to get in a 
day’s tarpon fishing and return to my post 
within the allotted time. Sunday and a legal 
holiday made this possible, but the margin 
of time was small, indeed, and conditions 
would brook no delay. 

The journey to Corpus Christi, approxi- 
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mately 150 miles south, was made over 
night. We fairly sweltered as we journeyed 
across the sandy stretches and thru the areas 
of mesquite, but all discomforts were quickly 
forgotten when the lovely little city of Cor- 
pus Christi was reached. ’Tis a spotlessly 
clean and pretty town, nestling on a bay 
of azure blue, bearing its name. Corpus 
Christi is often spoke of as the “Naples 
of the Gulf,” and supports two hotels that 
ure modern and up-to-date hostelries. 

No sooner had we arrived than we busied 
ourselves getting information regarding the 
steamer service to Port Aransas, our object- 
ive point on the gulf. It had been impos- 
sible to get accurate information in advance. 
Much to our surprise, we learned that a 


steamer was leaving the stelling that after-- 
noon on an extra trip. That was a streak. 
of luck! 

The trip across the bay was uneventful. 
It was a sultry afternoon and that body of 
water was like a sea of burnished silver as- 
it glistened in the sun. A school of por- 
poises played for a while in the wake of: 
the steamer, exciting the curiosity of the- 
passengers with their graceful aquatic feats. 
As we entered the pass the tide was: ebbing; 
and on the sand bars a few shore birds were 
lazily preening their feathers, having ap- 
parently departed from an age-old custom 
of spending their summer vacations in the 
northland. 

The boat trip ended, we repaired to the 
Tarpon Inn and soon regaled ourselves with 
the best the larder afforded. The ebon chef 
was acknowledged master of culinary art. 
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At this juncture a word or so regarding 
the Tarpon Inn, the headquarters of the 
Tarpon Fishing Club, may not be amiss. It 
was certainly a comfortable and attractive 
place. Numerous trophies and interesting 
photographs adorned its walls, and in one 
room there were hundreds of tarpon scales 
inscribed with the names and addresses of 
anglers—silent witnesses of the many fights 
won by lovers of the royal sport, who in 
years past had rested beneath its hospitable 
roof. 

But to take up the thread or my narra- 
tive. We prepared to go out the following 
day. Tackle was overhauled, bait (mullet) 
secured and everything put in readiness. 

At 8:30 the next morning we boarded our 
launch, cast off our lines and, following the 
channel, made headway swiftly in the di- 
ection of the open gulf. We had in tow a 
skiff resembling in shape a New England 
dory. 

Unfortunately a storm off the coast had 
“kicked up” a heavy sea. A glance in the 
direction of the open gulf hardly suggested 
the delights of angling in calm _ waters. 
Headed seaward until the jetty was well 
cleared, the pilot made a right angle change 
of direction, and the little launch fairly 
wallowed in the trough of the sea. Another 
right angle change of direction and we were 
soon in shoal water outside the jetty, where 
our little craft was anchored. 

Hauling the skiff alongside we, leaped in 
and pulled for the end of the jeetty. The 
sea was choppy, and our tiny craft behaved 
like a bi-plane in “bumpy” air. Mat, my 
pilot, would row seaward for possibly half a 
mile, then quickly bring the skiff about and 
head up for the jetty. 

I looked at my watch. We had been out 
nearly an hour, and trolling for tarpon. was 
fast losing its fascinations, when lo! a 
smashing strike and the reel began to sing. 
I can still hear Mat in guttural tones, with 
a slight accent suggestive of his French an- 
cestry, say, with suppressed excitement, 
“Tarpon!” In another moment the silvery 
monarch was far above the waves shaking 
vigorously to free himself. There was a se- 
ries of headlong rushes and spectacular leaps 
as we gradually moved into shoal water. 
There Mat believed we would escape the 
voracious and ever-watchful sharks infesting 
those waters. 

A tedious pull of about a mile, during 
which time the fish was played, brought us 
well into shoal water beside the jetty. The 
gamest of fishes had been subdued. The 
silver king in his regal attire of bright, 
cycloidal scales was lying almost motionless 
on the surface at the boat’s stern. With 
gaff in hand I leaned over to haul in my 
prize, when I caught a glimpse of a shark, 
perhaps twenty feet away. A. savage rush, 
a quick turn on his side, and before I could 
realize what had happened I was looking 
into the monstern’s cavernous mouth with 
its rows of glistening teeth. Like a mighty 
pair of shears those huge jaws closed and 
about eight inches of the tarpon’s tail dis- 
-appeared. During this interval Mat never 
ceased to yell “Shark! Shark! Let the fish 
go!” But I was intent upon landing that 
tarpon. With a frantic jerk and a pull I 
hauled the big fish to the starboard side of 
the boat, breaking my rod in the attempt. 
The fiendish monster made another rush, 
missing the fish but striking the boat and 
‘causing me to lose my balance. My posi- 
tion at that moment was a perilous one, 
but fortunately I escaped a sea bath. 

The shark retired. I gaffed my fish. From 
the five feet of the graceful form remain- 
jing I secured the necessary scales, and thus 
got credit of having landed my tarpon. 





Co-operation means getting along with the 
other fellow. When you give him a lift, 


don’t do it with your boot.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
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I’ve fished for mountain trout, i 
And I’ve caught some salmon too; 
I’ve camped on lakes of dirty brown 
And streams of azure blue. ‘l 








I’ve fished from North to South, 4 pull, a jerk, and a rush of foam, ’ 
[Pve tried it East and West, The reel begins to shriek; i 
And found a fish desrised by some You never knew a channel cat 
Who’s gamer than the rest. Could run like an endless streak. | 
Follow my trail, ye sporting men, He’s a ton of steam on a straightaway, ; 
Down ’neath the Texas line; He kicks like a quart of rye; ; 
Down in the land of the Rio Grande He’s rubber and. steel and live bamboo, .& 
Down where the sunbeams shine. And he doesn’t know how to die. i 


Where the stream runs over the rocks So follow my trail, ye sporting men, Hi 


And the sparkling ripples foam; Down ’neath the Texas line; " 
The wild hogs root the mussels out, Down in the land of the Rio Grande 
And the current takes them home. Down where the sunbeams shine Hy 


Be sure your hook and line are strong; Where the stream runs over the rocks, “ 


Hook on a pork rind bait, And the sparkling ripples foam; 
Float it down as the mussels did The wild hogs root the mussels out h 
And you haven't long to wait. And the current takes them home. i 
t 


Bryan CRUTCHER. “4 
































FISHING SCENE AT REDONDO, CALIF., DURING A YELLOWTAIL RUN. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don't —EL CoMMANCHO 











What the Road to Oregon Accomplished 


NE hundred years is not such a long 

time when the age of the world is taken 
into consideration, yet a lot of things can 
happen in that time. 

One hundred years ago—more or less—the 
world was just beginning to hear of a won- 
derful stream that flowed along an unknown 
course somewhere west of the “Shining 
Mountains”—the “River Roque” of the old 
Spanish navigators, the “River Oregon” of 
the Indians and earliest white explorers, the 
“River Columbia” of today, named by Capt. 
Gray of Boston, fur trader, voyager of all 
but unknown seas, bold sailor man of Amer- 
ica who gave to the world the first definite 
knowledge that this great river existed and 
was not a myth. 

And, brother, it is a great river, this Co- 
lumbia, in many ways; it is in fact one 
of the four really great rivers of the United 
States, counting the area it drains, its vol- 
ume of water and its usefulness to man. 

For years unnumbered it has flowed along 
its present course—years enough to cut a 
valley that in many places is more than 
1,000 feet deep; years enough to cut a gash! 
straight thru the Cascades, a mountain 
range that averages 8,000 feet high. 

What, think you, has this river to do with 
us—with you and with me, members of the 
Tribe of Men who love the open? 

Just this: the Columbia River was largely 
the cause of the Road to Oregon—that 
greatest highway known to man, which 
crossed and conquered a wild, hazardous 
wilderness peopled by savages and wild ani- 
mals. 

Astoria, fur trading post of the Astor fur 
trading outfit of the early days following 
Capt. Gray’s discovery, and present little 
seaport at the mouth of the Columbia, was 
the west end of the Road to Oregon, remem- 
ber, just as Independence, a little country 
town in Missouri, was the east end, and all 
along between the two, mile after mile, 
league after league, ran that marvelous 
highway, the Road to Oregon. 

That road was made and had done its 
work almost before we were born, brother. 
yet I saw enough of it to know the won- 
derful work it carried forward in the claim- 
ing of the West for mankind, and in the 
following years I have ridden almost every 
mile of it “for to look and see’—so I can 
tell you what has happened because of that 
road; it still exists, here and there in a 
fragmentary way, if one knows just where 
to search, tho the man of today, who has 


never looked on the long, white-tilted line 
of wagons that constituted a plains caravan, 
would never suspect that he was looking 
at a one-time road in the hundred-yard wide 
line of parallel ditches that here-and there 
are all that remains of the old road today. 


It was a road of wondrous dreams to those 
who made it—a way that led to happiness 
somewhere below the horizon at a little fur 
trading post called Astoria, situated at the 
mouth of an unknown river called the Or- 
egon, a river that emptied into the Pacific 
Ocean at a place called “Bahia de la Asun- 
cion” on Spanish charts 400 years old. 

Let us look into these dreams, brother, 
and see what we see and let us then be 
amazed and marvel greatly, fer truly has 
the Road to Oregon accomplished that which 
would eclipse the lamp of Aladdin. 

Under the blue western sky there was a 
land which was so wide from sun to sun 
that one must travel with his team and 
wagon for two weary months, if he had good 
luck, to cross it. 

From north to south it was as much dis- 
tance or more; this was the “Oregon” of old 
pioneer days—an area that covered all of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and part of 
Montana, Utah and Nevada. 

It was a promised land about which were 
woven stories and legends of such riches as 
never were—a land that, in travelers’ tales, 
flowed with milk and honey, with gold and 
pearls, with ease and well-being for the sons 
of men. 

So, therefore, did every man acquire 
wagons and oxen, cattle, poultry, dogs and 
children, household goods and chattels, such 
as are nearest the standard each man had 
set for himself, and with these possessions 
loaded into his vehicles, and with his ox 
hitched thereto, Friend Everyman set his 
eyes on the pathway of the sun and followed 
it in its journey to the far western sea—and 
so, thus there came into being the Road to 
Oregon, marked for every weary mile of 
its winding length by sorrow and woe, by 
blood and graves, by lost hopes and dead 
men’s bones—yes, brother, for every mile of 
its weary length it is marked by tears and 
shattered hopes. 

And yet, also, at the far end of it, away 
beyond the “Shining Mountains,” even down 
to the roaring sea that washes the west side 
of it—even to the little one-time trading 
town of Astoria, there has come fulfillment 
of dreams; the wildest, vaguest, greatest 
dreams of all thése hardy argonauts have 
come too true and exceeded even the wildest 
fancies of the dreamers, but—like nearly all 
such things—the fulfillment has come too 
late for the dreamers to see. 

There is bitterness in that—bitter disap- 
pointment, shattered hopes, longings unful- 
filled for those who carried on, past all the 
dangers, and who withstood all the priva- 
tions that traveling the Road to Oregon 
entailed, yet all their suffering and anguish 
was not in vain and they would rejoice if 
they could see the “Oregon” of today, for 


it is truly the fulfillment of their dreams and 
it is the home of the descendants of those 
hardy ones who braved the unknown to 
reach the promised land over the Road to 
Oregon. 

Today this “Oregon” of the pioneers is a 
wondrous place; within its borders, and tak- 
ing but small space of the total area, is the 
“inland empire” that fills the great bend of 
the Columbia; and do you know what this 
“inland empire” is? 

It is a great plateau-plain that covers 
about the eastern two-thirds of the state of 
Washington, a part of Idaho and a small 
portion of Oregon proper. This territory, 
brother, grows so much wheat that it fills 
the elevators each year to bursting along 
the docks of three mighty cities on the 
Pacific Coast, and from each city it sends 
to Europe a line of ships, one behind the 
other, each full of grain for hungry hordes 
—and yet there is left behind enough to 
feed our own peoples! 

This wheat comes from part of the inland 
empire; also this same land raises cattle, 
horses, hogs and poultry by the trainload. 

Also it raises and sends across the leagues. 
shiploads of apples that have gained fame 
the world around wherever white men con- 
gregate—and the canned fruit it sends out 
is measured in tons, not pounds. 

Then there are the mines—gold, silver. 
copper and other precious minerals—all 
coming from the rocks that wall in this same 
inland empire, which is all part of what 
was the old “Oregon” of pioneer days. 

Nor yet is this all, for trainload after 
trainload of lumber comes from its mountain 
borders and goes east across the “Shining 
Mountains” to build the homes for men who 
dwell in the sage plains along the inter- 
mountain section of the territory bordering 


‘part of the old Road to Oregon. 


Along the southern strip of the inland em- 
pire, tons and tons of prunes are raised and 
dried and shipped away to a hungry world. 
Are not these things the fulfillment of the 
visions and dreams of the pioneers who 
made the Road to Oregon? 

I think so—and yet; brother, do you 
know—I have shot deer where those prune 
orchards grow today; I have washed the 
sand of rivers that irrigate those apple 
orchards and so garnered somewhat of gold 
therefrom; I have ridden weary, dusty. 
waterless miles, one atop the other, all day 
long where those wondrous golden wheat 
fields glow in the sun today, and my only 
company was the wild things—jackrabbits. 
coyotes and “such”—and I am not yet an 
old man! 

Is all this the coming-true-of-dreams? | 
think so; verily it is today a “land of milk 
and honey,” this inland empire that is a 
part of old Oregon. 

Nor has the half yet been told, for old 
Oregon covers much more than the inland 
empire. Listen; the sugar beet fields that 
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fill the great Bear River Valley of Northern 
Utah, that produce thousands of tons of 
sugar each year, are all within the borders 
of Old Oregon—and I rode thru the length 
of Bear River Valley when there was not one 
single habitation in it, so far as I know, 
from end to end—it was just a rather level 
valley covered with sagebrush, like a thou- 
sand others are today, among the western 
hills; no one riding its lonely emptiness that 
would dream that it was floored with gold, 
which it really is, for it grows beets that 
produce, literally, pounds of new wealth in 
the form of sugar each year. 

Over in Northern Nevada, a bit to the 
southwestward, are mines of silver and gold, 
and some of the most beautiful opals in the 
world have been taken from Northern Ne- 
vada, Southeastern Oregon and 
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Winding across this wide land that was 
old Oregon is that mighty stream, the “River 
Roque” of the Spanish voyagers of 400 years 
ago (who thought such a river existed but 
were not sure, but who nevertheless placed 
the mouth of it at the “Bahia de la Asun- 
cion” correctly enough), the River “Oregon” 
of Indians and of the explorer, Jonathan 
Carver, who traveled westward from the 
Great ‘Lakes when the West was all a legend 
—the River “Columbia” of Capt. Gray of 
Boston, who sailed his ship into the “Bahia 
de la Asuncion” of the Spanish charts and 
then sailed on up over the mist-hung Colum- 
bia River Bar and then still on up the great 
river, clear to the mouth of the Willamette, 
where the city of Portland now stands, and 
thus definitely he established the existence 








Southwestern Idaho, all territory — 
well within the limits of the old 
Oregon of early pioneer days, 
all civilized country today and 
all of it land that I have looked 
upon “in the rough.” 

The famous “Oregon” horses, 
stout, sturdy animals, well 
known in the period just prior 
to the advent of the cheap auto- 
mobile, were bred and raised 
among. the rolling, grassy Blue 
Mountains of Eastern Oregon, 
and some of the best paying gold 
and silver mines we know are 
operating in this same country 
right now. 

The sheep that grew wool for 
the famous Oregon blankets, 
known the world around and 
manufactured over in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, further west, 
roam these same Blue Mountains 
—where we used to hunt deer 
without let or hindrance, nor did 
we “hunt” at all—we just rode 
out and shot our meat whenever 
we wanted it—and waterfowl the 
same, in the Klamath Lake 
country, a bit to the southwest. 
All this was in Old Oregon. 

Just north of the Blue Moun- 
tain country is the “Horse 
Heaven” of Washington, west of 
the Columbia and east of the 
Cascade Mountains—an area 
which once produced countless 
thousands of sturdy little horses 
that helped to transport! the 
goods of men as far east as the 
Mississippi. 

Since the cheap automobile 
came, horse raising has been 
practically abandoned and today 
the Horse Heaven is fast being 
transformed into one vast or- 











The Medicine of the Hills 


Oh! but it’s good on my lofty peak 

Where the clouds drift by and the eagles speak. 
Body and mind were sick and torn, 

My nerves were shredded and ragged and worn. 
The days had been bad—it seems like a blot 

As I look back now from this near-to-God spot. 
There wasn't a thing I could make work right, 
Just to lay out an idea would bring on a blight; 
Then the boss had me up, why, I couldnt’ divine, 
But was all braced to hear that raw word “resign.” 
And the boss only said, “Been watching you, son; 
The load you are packing must weigh most a ton, 
Now you take a few days—pike out on your wheel 
Hear the old motor purr—take the air for a meal; 
Don't follow too far the car-beaten ways, 

Take the old footpaths—drift up thru the haze; 
You're sick of the city round its money-god throne; 
Climb the hills, my boy, with your own God, alone.” 
So with that for a start I wheeled out my bus; 

You may think I’m queer, but I love the red cuss, 

A pan and a blanket, some good bacon rind 

And a few other things packed safely behind; 

Then I turned on the gas—bing! went all the trouble— 
Why, ‘twas only a film like a little child's bubble. 
I followed the road to the mountain's green foot 
And fled up the cowpaths away from the toot 

Of the rancous horns of the road-bound cars 

Held there by four wheels while I sought the stars. 
The old bean doesn’t ache—no nerves quiver here, 
No headlights to blind one—the moon road lies clear ; 
A draught from the cold blent with moonshine ozone; 
Cool content fills my spirit—Peace makes me her own. 
From the pinnacle, sheer to the valley below 

I watch the lights glare as the cars come and go 
And generous pily wells up in my soul 

For all those four-wheelers down there in that hole. 
A single path only leads up to the heights; 

No four-wheeler made can ride up to these nights; 
For the Indians of old made one narrow track, 


And that one my Indian and I will ride back. 
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when we rode the trails and depended on 
guns and hooks to feed us in this old Ore- 
gon territory. 

Today the old Oregon of the pioneers is 
a happy land, truly “flowing with milk and 
honey” and with its bins bursting with 
grain—with cattle grazing on every hill, with 
younglings going to agricultural colleges, 
with others in the universities and school 
of mines, of still others learning to harvest 
the giant trees, to garner the fishes of the 
seas, to live here in “Oregon” and feel the 
joy of living because they dwell in a boun- 
teous, genial land—Selah! Peace be with 
them! 

This, then, is the result, the accomplish- 
ment, that is a part of today because there 
was, yesterday, a Road to Oregon, ground 

deeply in many lines of parallel 


—— ruts, watered with blood and 
| tears, strewn with _ shattered 


hopes and dead men’s bones and 
marked for endless leagues across 
a trackless desert with little 
crosses left at the heads of those 
who slept beside the trail. 

Was all that worth while? 
Yes! and more; nor would those 
who made this mighty Road to 
Oregon, tho crudely, ever regret 
i their work or their suffering if 
‘| they knew, for truly they were 
{ 





the salt of the earth. 

If they could look today upon 
the results, the great accomplish- 
ments made possible by their 
road to Oregon, I know they 
would rejoice and give thanks to 
their Gods because they were 
able to carry on along that 
mighty highway—to make the 
Road to Oregon and so bring to 
this new land those sons and 
daughters of theirs who took up 
the work where they ended— 
who carried on and do even unto 
this day. 

I feel sure of this because I 
knew many of those oldlings and 
of their descendants I know 
many today—all sturdy men and 
women—all fit and _ staunch 
Americans—all carrying on and 
contented with life, for they do 
not belong to the tribe of quit- 
ters, or squealers, or anarchists, 
or I. W. W., or any of that ilk 
—they are 100 per cent men and 
women who are 100 per cent 
American, and they love their 
Oregon that was and their home 
that is—‘‘A-a-a-ah! It is as I 
say!” 

I who write this am not an old 


Lewis ALLEN. man, and yet have I ridden 








nearly all sections of this mighty 








chard of apples, pears; prunes, 
peaches, cherries and, like the 
Yakima, Wenatchee, Okanogan and Cash- 
mere districts to the north a bit, it is rais- 
ing cantaloupes for the hungry East—car- 
loads of luscious melons, these. 

Just south, aeross the Columbia, is the 
Hood River district—famous for its apples; 
the Cascade Mountains run north and south 
along the west side of this country and west 
of these mountains is the “Big Timber” 
country that furnishes lumber of the finest 
grade for the heavy timber work of the 
world. 

Cutting into the southern end of this 
timber belt is the famous Willamette Valley, 
which grows wheat and fruit worth millions 
each year—and just a bit further south is 
the Siskiyou Mountain country along the 
present Oregon-California line—a territory 
that has produced, and still produces, more 
raw gold than any like area in the world! 
All this was part of the old “Oregon” of 
the pioneers. 


of a mighty stream—The Columbia—just a 
little more than 100 years ago! 

Think of it! “Oregon”—a vast, wide land 
bigger than half of any one of the countries 
of Europe, richer than the richest mine, 
capable of supporting contented millions of 
people—and all a myth—a legend, when 
that little Boston ship nosed her way up the 
mighty, jade-green flood that pours out thru 
the water-gap in the wall of the Cascade 
range. 

Little did anyone reckon of the things 
I have written about here; no one knew of 
the hordes of salmon that each year jour- 
neyed up this mighty river even to the far 
foothills of the “Shining Mountains,” weary 
leagues to the east, salmon to feed the world 
—fish that today furnish a tremendous ton- 
nage of actual food all done up in neat tin 
cans and eaten the world over! I have 
caught salmon in several streams along the 
west slope of the Rockies in the old days 


empire that was the Oregon of 
old. I have cross-sectioned it 
from Astoria to Sandpoint, from Pocatello 
to the Similikameen, and I know its wide- 
flung acres, its endless miles, its gray sage, 
its lava beds, wheat fields, mountains, 
forests, hills and alleyways—all—all—I know 
the glorious years that are just behind those 
who made the Road to Oregon—years that 
bring us down to now. 

I have hunted and fished over every sec- 
tion of old Oregon before it was thickly 
settled and while one could ride 100 miles 
in a straight line in many parts of it with- 
out seeing a white face, save some stray 
trapper or hunter or rider—days when we 
took one blanket, one frying pan and one 
gun and went our way—days when one cart- 
ridge killed our meat. And I, remember, 
am not yet an old man! 

To this land may the future bring glory 
and the fulfillment of the desires of men. 

To this land—that was the Old Oregon— 
Peace! 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gla 
to the cause of the truest and highest ideas 
dy mail will please enclose a 2-cent stam] 


December—Christmas time—and a 


[' IS 

new year stretches away and away before 
us, with all of its angling possibilities and 
fishing chances. I sit here by my open fire, 
to the right my bound file of Outdoor Life’s 
and cases filled with books upon angling and 
kindred my left is the filing 
cabinet, filled with 


topics. To 


answer 
angling sportsmanship, to 


any questions possible on the 


which 


oo u 


this department is devoted. 








subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid 


Correspondents who desire a reply 





ours. I could count the acidulous letters 
on the fingers of one hand and not use all 
the fingers, let alone the thumb, either. That 
shows what a bunch of good fellows you are. 
Our pages are not to be used for criticism, 
personal flings, and that sort of un-worth- 
while, blistering stuff! Did you have a good 


A Personal Wool Geum the Angling Department Editor 


your letters, hints, etc., and believe me, 2 
goodly portion of them will see the light 
thru the face of Outdoor Life. 

Once more, don’t forget the pictures. Now 
we do not much care for the picture 
of a man holding up a big fish, tho that 
may be of interest. What we want are 
pictures of lake and 





things for the 
readers of 

and only 
magazine.” 


good 
fishermen 
the “great 
outdoor 

(That’s a quotation 
from a recent letter 
of commendation.) 
As I think of the arti- 
cles and fishing pic- 
tures for the 
new year I am filled 
with Yet, read- 
er, I am not satisfied. 
Right now I have 
material enough to 
fill the angling pages 
of twelve numbers of 
1921—good_ matter, 
too—from east and 
west, north and south. 
Just the same, unless 


ready 


joy. 


you who read _ this 
skit, you fishermen of 
the flood and foam, 


come across with your 








stream, action pic- 
tures, pictures that 
tell a story, pictures 
that bring the open 
into office, store and 
home. The short, 
“how-to” article, illus- 
trated with _ story- 
telling pictures, is the 
sort of matter we 
want. 

Another thing, our 
magazine is made up 
three months in ad- 
vance, so you must 
take time by the fore- 
top if your article is 
to meet the need of 
the issue. I do not 
like to do it, but 
often I am compelled 
to hold an article, a 
letter, for a- year be- 
cause too late to meet 








amy eee the season. So, come 
personal expe riences, ata sal sae tome: 
unusual happenings, 
inventions born of Let us make these 
the moment’s need, pages better, brighter, 
new wrinkles in bigger than ever 
tackle, action photo- sige ge ky if 
graphs, etc., etc., I we will. nd it is 
shall consider my— Christmas! My mind 
no, our—department goes out to you, 
-s failure. You see, it THE FISHIN’ EDITOR AT HOME AND ABROAD reader, in greeting, 
is this way: There whoever and wherever 
must be an exchange you are. A Merry 
of ideas, a constant flow of letters be- trip last summer? Well, tell us about it. Christmas! A Merry Christmas! May Santa 


tween the Fishing Editor and his Angling 


Friends if these pages are to keep 
their freshness and originality. Last year 
I answered, personally, over 1,000 letters 


from the fishermen of America, besides those 
that went where it is mid-winter in July. 
You know what that means, yet I have been 
glad to do it for it has brought me in touch 
with the greatest and sweetest spirited bunch 
of fellows in this great fishing country of 


Never mind “literary style,” just write. Did 
you discover some new bit of tackle, or an 
original and successful way of using old? 
Tell us about that, and quickly. Whether 
or not your letter gets into print, you will 
get a personal answer. Of course our space 
is limited and only a part, a very small part, 
of the letters find their way into the fire- 
side, but the Fishing Editor gets in touch 


with you, knows you. So come on with 


bring you a year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life, a long-looked for bit of tackle, a new 
fishing hook, something to remind you of 
the days that were and the days that are 
to be. Once more, A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy Open Season Next Year. 


The Fishin’ Editor 
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History and Description of the Black Bass 


O FISH is better or more favorably 

known than the black bass, by what- 
ever name you please to call him. This fish, 
scientifically speaking, is one of the young- 
est of fresh-water game fishes. Despite its 
youth it has been responsible for the pro. 
duction of an entirely original line of tackle, 
and a whole library of books has come into 
existence treating of its habits and the 
methods employed in capturing it. Let 
every rodster remember that every time he 
purchases a book upon casting he is paying 
tribute to the black bass, for casting with 
short rod and reel was evolved by bass fish- 
ermen. There is no necessity for my saying 
here that both of the basses—large and smail 
mouth—are takers of the fly; undoubtedly 
the epitome of sport is taking small flies 
from cold water. 

I have always been grateful to Columbus 
for discovering America, for tho he wot not 
of it, he discovered black bass. Pike are 
world fishes, but black bass are American. 
from tip of snout to end of caudal fin. It 
was only about 100 years ago, or in 1802, 
according to Henshall, that the bass were 
discovered, or perhaps one should say, 
named, for undoubtedly they were well 
known to fishermen much earlier. Lacepede, 
a French ichthyologist, had the honor of 
baptizing both species, naming the small- 
mouth micropterus dolomieu, and the large- 
mouth micropterus salmoides, names which 
are utterly inappropriate. Micropterus means 
“small fin,” and was applied because the 
type specimen was imperfect, the dorsal fin 
being split and minus a few posterior rays. 
The specific name, “dolomieu,” was bestowed 
upon the fish by the scientist simply as a 
compliment to one M. Dolomieu a personal 
friend. The comment of every angler is: 
“Why should a scientist who is not a fisher- 


man have the honor of naming a fish second 
to none in the annals of sport with rod and 
reel?” The fish examined, described and 
named by the scientist, was sent him from 
America, tho by whom and from where I 
believe is not known. 

Some thirty years before Lacepede named 
these sporting fishes, Dr. Gordon, of Char- 
leston, S. C., sent Linnaeus a specimen of 
the large-mouth, tho for some reason that 
well-known man of science failed to describe 
and name it, or if he did his records are 
lost to the world. So it fell out that the 
type-specimen sent Lacepede reached him, 
as has already been noted, in 1802, thru 
the courtesy of one M. Bosc, a South Caro- 
linaian, under the ambiguous title of “trout 
perch.” And, by the way, the specimen 
sent Linnaeus was given the name “fresh 
water trout.” So we are not surprised to 
find Lacepede yielding to local traditions 
and bestowing upon this splendid new sport- 
ing asset the specific name, “salmoides,” 
“trout-like,” or “salmon-like.” It i: passing 
strange how a trained scientist could perpe- 
trate such a crime against good sense. 
Surely he must have realized that there was 
nothing “trout like” in the specimen before 
him; but what can you expect of a man 
who would name a fish after a mineralogist! 
Naturally we find the scientist clinging to 
his generic name, “micropterus,” tho it is 
doubtful if the type specimen possessed a 
dorsal fin injured exactly as was that of the 
small-mouth; but the name has been ap- 
plied to one fish and the other was very 
similar, and I can hear the man of science 
murmur, “What’s in a name, anyway?” So 
we have America’s two most famous fresh- 
water game fishes swimming under mean- 
ingless names; worse, misleading names. 
The matter of the nomenclature of these 


two basses will always be a matter of regret 
to American anglers. 

In passing, it is well to remark that black 
bass are known in sections of the South as 
“trout” to this day, and it is not uncommon 
for the editor of this department to receive 
letters asking about the proper methods of 
angling for trout, in waters from which trout 
and char are never taken. Some time ago 
I read an article in a well-known young 
people’s magazine descriptive of how to 
roast “trout” over an open fire, and the 
writer remarks, “Trout will scale more 
easily if kept moist; if dry they should be 
soaked for some little time.” That writer 
should have been turned over to the tender 
mercies of Doctor Henshall. 

Let the angler bear in mind that there 
are but two so-called black bass—large- 
mouth and small-mouth, no matter how many 
local or vernacular names may be flung at 
you, and you will find the same vernacular 
names attached to the two fish indiscrimi- 
nately. To illustrate: I have caught “green 
bass” that were large-mouth ,and I have 
caught “green bass” that were small-mouth. 
Also | have caught “lake bass” that were 
small-mouth, and I have caught “lake bass” 
that were large-mouth. Just disabuse your 
mind of the notion that there are more than 
two bass. Remember always that a capture 
must be either a small-mouth or a large- 
mouth. You need experience no difficulty 
in telling one from the other. The mouth 
of the large-mouth is simply enormous in 
comparison with that of his relative, the 
opening extending well back of the eye. 
Then, too, there is a marked difference in 
shape, squamatation (scaling), etc., tho the 
single matter of the size of the mouth is 
enough to remember. By the way, the large- 
mouth’s eyes never has a red iris, hence a 
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“red-eye bass” is always a small-mouth. 
Which reminds me of Fred Mather’s well- 
known verses: 


The little-mouth has little scales, 
There is red in his handsome eye; 
The scales extend on his vertical fins, 


And his forehead is round and high. 


His forehead is full and high, my boys, 
And he sleeps the winter thru; 
He likes the rocks in summer time, 

“Micropterus dolomieu.” 


The big-mouth has the biggest scales, 
And a pit scooped in his head; 
His mouth is cut beyond his eye, 
In which is nary a red. 


In his eye is nary a red, my boys, 
But keen and well he sees; 

He has a dark stripe on his side, 
“‘Micropterus salmoides.” 


Parenthetically, why do we not have 
writers like Fred Mather these days? Why 
must all angling writers seek to teach in- 
stead of entertain? Personally I turn to 
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extent upon water conditions and food. I 
know a Wisconsin lake, inhabited with both 
species of bass, and so far as I can see, the 
small-mouth are as “bronzy” as are the big- 
mouth; or perhaps I should say the large- 
mouth are as deep a shade of green as are 
the small-mouth. While it is true that the 
large-mouth is generally of a bronzy shade, 
or straw color—hence the highly descriptive 
name sometimes applied, “straw-bass”—it is 
also true that now and then the angler will 
find large-mouth in deep, cold lakes assum- 
ing the dark green tint of typical small- 
mouth. It is to be expected that fish of so 
wide a range as the black basses should 
vary markedly in color, a single species run- 
ning the whole gamut of bassarine tints. 
Whatever may have been the original range 
of the fish, at least the Mississippi Valley 
and a goodly portion of the eastern half of 
the United States, today its range is nation- 
wide, from Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Gulf north into Lower Canada. No 
fresh-water fish lends itself more admirably 
to the needs of the fish culturist, at once 
acclimatizing itself in any water at all suit- 
able, and being “at home” to anglers the 
next morning after its arrival. 

















PLAYING 


Fred Mather’s “Men I Have Fished With,” 
and “My Angling Friends,” more often than 
I do to the more modern “how-to” volumes. 

But to return to the subject, as_ the 
preachers say. Remembering Mr. Mather’s 
little rhyme will fortify any angler against 
confusing the two basses. It is always the 
part of wisdom to fasten one or two perma- 
nent characteristics in mind instead of a 
complete description of a given species. 
When I catch a bass with a mouth extend- 
ing well beyond the eye, I am positive that 
I have a large-mouth, and rest content, no 
matter what the color. Coloration is never 
a safe guide in the identification of the 
basses, let local anglers say what they please. 
The color of any fish depends to a great 


THE GAME 


Strange to say, this American fish, this 
prince of fresh-water fighters, is sailing, or 
rather swimming, under. false colors: it is 
not a bass at all, but a sunfish. It is a 
scientific fact. The family (Centrarchide), 
to which all the so-called bass belong, is 
the sunfish family. The true bass family 
(Serranide), has but two fresh-water rep- 
resentatives, the so-called white bass and 
yellow bass. Remember, oh ye Middle West 
anglers, when fishing for white bass you are 
seeking to take the only true bass in North- 
ern United States! However, if the “black 
basses”—small-mouth and large-mouth—are 
“only sunfish,” we know that they must stand 
at the head of the family, and are indeed 
doughty sunfish. 





The Leap of the Bass 


(See March, 1920, 


READ your article on “The Leap of the 

Bass” and enjoyed it very much, but 
wish to take issue with you on your state- 
ment that the bass never exceeds eighteen 
inches in leap. Many a time I have seen 
bass leap clear over a boat that I was sitting 
in, and on a level with my eyes and land 
six or seven feet from where they left the 
water. A bass will jump over a boat four 
feet wide more often than they will jump 
into it, tho many a bass I have picked out 
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of the bottom of the boat and returned to 
the water and some, I will admit, were not 
so lucky when I felt “fish hungry.” 

I remember when I was just a small boy, 
my father and a man that had recently come 
from Boston, and myself were taking a row 
up the river one Sunday afternoon just after 
a rain and the river was on the rise and 
beginning to get a little roily. The Boston 


man had never heard of a bass jumping 
into a boat and my father told him to row 





closer to the edge of the weeds to see if he 
could jump one. 

He thought Dad was kidding him, so he 
began to josh Dad about how he was going 
to build a boat with one side five feet high 
so the fish couldn’t jump over, etc. Finally 
he got Dad’s goat and Dad requested that 
he be permitted to take the oars for a while. 
The oars were new to Dad, being slip-oars, 
while he was used to the pinned style, so 
he couldn’t handle them very well; but he 
got over close to the edge of the weeds that 
were in the water and stirred up quite a 
rumpus with one oar splashing in the weeds 
at each stroke. 

I don’t think Dad had the oars two min- 
utes until in flopped a nice small-mouth. It 
didn’t take long for “Mr. Bostonian” to get 
down on his knees to that bass to keep him 
from going overboard. He took the bass 
home and it tipped the scales at 2% pounds. 

The next Sunday afternoon he thought he 
would try the game for himself so he and 
his wife pounded the weeds for about half 
the day, but the water was not cloudy enough 
and also was then falling. Instinct tells the 
fish to keep close in shore when the river 
is rising so that they will not be injured in 
the muddy and swift current. It also tells 
them to make for deep water when they are 
frightened, and this is what they try to do, 
but being in shallow water and close to the 
surface and seeing the boat in their way, 
the only thing for them to do is to jump. 
I have seen bass going over a dam six feet 
in height early in the spring freshets. They 
will follow the falling water right up the 
side of the dam and when they reach the 
top they are going so fast that I have seen 
them shoot three feet into the air and drop 
over into the pond above. 

Anyone that has ever seen a bass rush 
out of the shallow water when thoroly fright- 
ened, knows that it goes so fast that the eye 
can hardly follow it, and that if this force 
was turned upwards out of the water the 
leap would exceed eighteen inches by sev- 
eral feet. 

I know from my own experience that a 
small or large-mouth bass will seldom when 
hooked any more than get their body three- 
quarters out of the water, stand on their 
tail and shake their head. But I saw one 
hooked and leap at least two feet out of the 
water. This occurred at Long Lake, Alpena. 
Mich. There were two men, still-fishing from 
a boat; one of them was using a free spool 
reel. The fishing had been a little quiet for 
a half hour or so and we were talking and 
joking with each other, our boats being 
probably forty feet apart. All at once the 
excitement started when a bass hit the bait 
and made for the other end of the lake. 
Right there the fisherman went into action. 
but he forgot about his free spool and 
grabbed the handle of the reel and gave a 
jerk that would have set his hook in a piece 
of boiler-plate. 

The reader can imagine how the line ran 
off that reel until it back-lashed; then he 
started to wind up the line, thinking he 
had lost his fish, but to his surprise the line 
started back under the boat and by the time 
he had it tightened up the bass had passed 
under the boat. Then a glistening body 
came into view, shot at least two feet into 
the air, and landed in the boat at Ed’s back. 
The side of the boat was at a least a foot 
out of the water and the bass cleared it by 
a foot. 

So here is one I am positive jumped two 
feet and I have seen so much of their antics 
and speed, that if someone told me they had 
seen'a bass jump three feet when hooked, I 
would believe it. By LAMBERT 

ra. 





ADDENDUM BY O. W. S. 


I can only say of bass, I have never seen 
them do it. That bass do leap over boats 
seems too well proven to doubt, but are they 
what I had in mind when I dubbed them 
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“free bass,” or are they frightened bass— 
bass in a corner as it were? [I still question 
that the fish will make such astounding 
leaps just for fun, or when hooked. Still, 
as I have said before, I have something to 
live for, and that is, see a bass levei-eyed, 
or better, have one leap over my head. I 
want to thank you for your good article and 
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the kindly spirit in which you write. It is 
truly refreshing after some of the harsh crit- 
icisms I receive. Some anglers, you see, 
can’t disagree with me without calling me 
a “dum fool,” or worse. I am in the posi- 
tion so well set forth in one of Bill Nye’s 
stories. He was telling of being chased by 
an elephant, and mounted a tree to escape, 
when the elephant promptly began to climb 
up after him. Someone interrupted with, 
“But, Bill, an elephant can’t climb a tree!” 
Bill “withered him with a glance,” and 
asked, “Did you ever see an elephant try to 
climb a tree?” When his critic admitted that 
he had not, Bill asked triumphantly, “Then 
how'd you know it can’t?” So I never saw 
a bass try to leap over a boat, which is not 
saying it can’t do it. 





A Good Pike 


(From the Clinton, Wis., Banner) 


B42 weather is considered decidedly un- 

fortunate when it occurs during vaca- 
tion trips. In my case it proved very for- 
tunate. We had got all ready to leave Kelly 
Lake Thursday morning to return home. 
Before daylight it began to rain and con- 
tinued all the forenoon. We decided to 
wait until the weather cleared and the roads 
got settled. In the afternoon there were 
light showers. “Just the kind of a day for 
pike,” said Allen. So we got the motor 
boat ready and took our casting rods and 
lures. I was particularly anxious to get a 
real big fish. I had helped catch a pail 
full of lake perch, but there is no excite- 
ment to that. I had watched with thrill 
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and envy Allen hook and gaff a pike that 
weighed four pounds a few days before. 

I was using a white wobbler and had not 
cast many times when a heavy tug on the 
old line told me I had something on. I be- 
gan to reel in and soon got a glimpse of a 
big fish about twenty-five yards from the 
boat. “I’ve got one,” I yelled to Allen, who 
stood in the other end of the boat and had 
not noticed the strike. “Get the gaff ready,” 
I said excitedly, “he’s a big one.” There 
is a bend in my steel rod that testifies to 
the fight the big fellow made. However, 
he came alongside the boat with much less 
trouble than I had expected. Allen was 
ready with the harpoon, and reaching care- 
fully under him yanked him in with a flop. 
We found the lure entirely out of sight down 
the throat of the fish. We had to hold his 
jaws open with a stick nearly six inches 
long in order to recover the bait. I reflected 
what a close call I had to losing that fish 
as I had started casting without a wire 
leader between line and bait and borrowed 
one of Allen to use, just before I got the 
strike. It~is certain the line would have 
been cut in an instant had there been no 
leader. There was some amazement on the 
part of the Allen and Robbins’ households 
when I stepped ashore holding up the big 
fellow that had succumbed by this time from 
loss of blood due to the wound made by 
the gaff. We soon had him suspended from 
a pair of scales and found his weight to be 
exactly 834 pounds; one of the very few 
large ones caught in the lake this season! 
These fish are known as Northern Pike, and 
in some lakes are called “muskies.” My 
doubts about a big fish being good eating 
were entirely dispelled within the next two 
days when it was served up by “Ma” Rob- 
bins as steak or baked. 


Note—The Angling Editor has fished with 
the editor of the Banner, and can imagine 
the battle and the excitement.—O. W. S. 


An Announcement 


In this day of “plugs” and artificial flies 
galore, live-bait fishing is an all but for- 
gotten sport, so it is not with a little fear 
and trembling that the Fishing Editor an- 
nounces a series of papers upon the subject. 
Now, live-bait fishing is fishing with live- 
bait, from worms up thru the long list to 
live minnows. That there is a place and 
need for live-bait all understanding fisher- 
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men readily admit. The Fishing Editor is a 
fly-crank of the darkest hue; just the same, 
to him live-bait appeals. Not where the 
fuzzy wuzzies can be used, for fly-fishing is 
in a class by itself, but where and when 
their use is out of the question. Live-bait 
is a larger subject than at first appears, and 
it is our purpose to treat the matter more 
carefully, thoroly and exhaustively than has 
heretofore been done. We shall first of all 
talk of the various live baits, methods of 
capture, how to preserve, etc., then go on 
to a discussion of live-bait in action. I have 
been engaged on this work for years, at 
the typewriter and on lake and stream, and 
glancing over the up-heaped manuscript be- 
fore me I honestly think I have produced 
something well worth while. The papers to 
appear in Outdoor Life during 1921 will be 
in somewhat abbreviated form, forerunner 
of the large book to appear later. The first 
paper, a sort of trail-blazer, will appear in 
the January number. Fisuinc Epitor. 


Streams Now Stocked With 
Golden Trout 


The angler who visits the Southern Sierras 
during the next few years will be elated to 
discover the streams teeming with golden 
trout. Heretofore the “most beautiful trout 
in the whole world” was limited to a few 
high mountain streams in the vicinity of 
Mt. Whitney, and the angler was forced to 
take a long, hard pack trip in order to 
secure this trout. Now, owing to the oper- 
ations of the California Fish and Game 
Commission, the golden trout is to be found 
in mountain streams from the southern 
boundary of the Yosemite National Park to 
the tributaries of the Kern River. 


THAT ELUSIVE WISHBONE 
The fellow who is looking for a wishbone 
to break his hard luck, should spend more 


time in straightening up his backbone.— 
Will Andy. 











WE DON’T BELIEVE IT 
For Sale, Cheap—A young female billy- 
goat for 50c, if taken at once.—Home Or- 
ganizer, Albany, Ind. 





When a wheel is slipping on a rail, apply 
some sand. 

There’s many a slip in business that a 
little grit will overcome.—Will Andy. 
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Like to go a-fishin’ most any time at all, 


blue, 








the bay. 


Like to Go a-Fishin’ 
(Copyright, 1920, by Edgar A. Guest) 


Like to go a-fishin’ when the skies above are blue 

An’ the summer sun is shinin’ in the way you want it to; 
Like to go a-fishin’ when Miss June is smilin’ gay, 

But Lordy! how I'd like to go now ice is on the bay. 


Like it in the springtime an’ | like it in the fall; 
But now the winds are dreary an’ the ice is in the bay, 
I wish that it were summer so that I could go today. 


Oh, winter's long an’ cheerless and its skies are seldom 


It never lets you do the things you really want to do; 
Your tackle’s in the atlic an’ your creel is put away. 
An’ dreams are all that’s left you when the ice is on 
Epcar A. GUEST. 
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Letter No. 666—Sportsmanship of the Preacher. 
Editor Angling Department:—I was very 
much gratified to read your defense of the min- 
isters in the March issue of Outdoor Life. 
have seen of late quite a few stories in different 
sporting magazines in which the minister Aaa 
chief character has been held up to ridicule be- 
cause of his unsportsmanslike conduct, his igno- 


rance or his lack of physical powers. As your 
article suggests, “we wonder where they got 
their knowledge of ministers. Because such 
statements show (and we will be charitable ! a 
lack of knowledge. Now | do not state that 
because a man is a minister he must ot neces- 
sity be a good sportsman; neither 15 1t quite 
fair to assume the other positron that because 


“r he »refor norant, 
an angler is a minister he is therefore ignor: 


unskilled: and unsportsmanlike. | believe that 
among those clergymen who hunt and fish as 
true could 


sportsmen as 


reat a proportion are . ; 
ogy I of hunters o1 


be found among the same number 


anglers in any other protession. In the state of 
Minnesota some of the most successful minis- 
ters take their annual vacations, not on some 
hotel veranda during the month of june, but 
amidst the wild scenery of Northern Minnesota 
in the fall, often sleeping in tents in sub zero 
weather, eating the plainest of fare, following 
the trails thru deep snow, and glad to do it. 


For they are virile, red-blooded sons of Adam. 
I know of one such man who can trail a 
wounded deer better and faster than any man 1 
and when it comes to packing home 


ever saw, 


the bacon, can tire out any ot the bunch; in 
the end, around the campfire, can keep the 
bunch laughing with his clean, snappy wit. 
These are days when men have ample oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with other men, 
and I am glad that you have an eye that can 
discern this quality, even tho it is disguised 
under the sober black of a minister’s garb. 1 


am sure that the preacher can grasp readily and 
appreciate quickly the fine and noble qualities 


he easily discovers in the other followers of 
the Red Gods who may even be of other pur- 
suits and vocations of life. Shake, Brother 
Smith.—H. B. A., Minn. 


I have always stood for the preacher-sports- 
man, the cleanest, best sportsman of the bunch. 
Tust because a man is a preacher is no reason 
why he should be a sissy, softy, or whatever 
some he-men imagine him to be. I publish 
vour leetter in the Fireside with a great deal 
of pleasure, for 1, am always glad to hear from 
“the cloth’’—blast that word—when I know the 
writer is a man. Come on in, the water is fine. 

O. W. S. 


Letter No. 667—Steel or Split Bamboo for Bass, 
Editor. Angling Department :—Am thinking of 
getting a 9 ft., 5 oz. split bamboo for bass. 
What is your opinion as between such a rod 
and a steel, both costing in the neighborhood of 
$25? Your ‘Trout Lore” is great. Am looking 
forward with interest to the appearance of your 
“Fly-Tyer’s Work-Bench.”—R. I., Mich. 
As between the two you mention, I can not 
advise you for so much depends upon you, your 
skill and carefulness. I do not regard a 5 oz. 
split bamboo as quite heavy enough for day-in 
and day-out bass fly-fishing, unless you are ex- 


pert and careful. In heavy fly-fishing the strain 
on a rod is something tremendous, as you re- 
alize As to whether or not a steel fly rod 
will outlast a wood rod of equal value depends 


largely upon the care both receive. I like the 
De Lux Bristol for bass fly-fishing, but there 
are those who do not. Recently I went over my 
rods, resetting ferrules and varnishing, the steels 
coming in for a share of attention also. I like 
an actionable steel rod, the silk winding on the 


De Lux giving just that degree of stiffness 
which to me_ spells near-perfection. Just the 
same, for real fineness and responsiveness, the 


split bamboo has a big following among expert 
anglers. ‘Thanks for good words for “Trout 
Lore’; they help. Hope the fly-fishing book 
will meet your expectations. ‘Casting ‘lackle 
and Methods,” from press of Stewart Kidd & 
Co., is in my mind the best thing I have yet 
done.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 668—Flies and Hooks. 


Editor Angling Department:—Just read 
“Trout Lore’; it sure is a dandy book, the best 
of the kind I ever saw. Where can I reach 
Miss Keene and Miss Frost, fly-tyers mentioned 


book? Which hook do you prefer? Do 
What of 


in your 
you want point in line with shank? 


off-set point? What do you think of Pennel 
turn-down eyed?—T. E. M., Wyoming. 

You fellows with your constant stream of 
good words for “Trout Lore’ will sure make 
me “‘stuck up” before long. I am under the 
impression that Miss Keene is not tying flies 
now, and communicating with her is somewhat 


difficult. The address of Miss Frost is Stevens 
Point, Wis. I can not give her prices as they 
vary according to pattern and size; write her 


Personally, I am partial to the 
Sneck bend hook, square with hook in line 
of shank. Thereé-are many who laugh at me, 
so perhaps it is a prejudice of mine; just the 
same I feel that with such a hook I can hook 
more fish that strike than with any other, and 
feeling so, do. I regard the turn-down eyed 
hook as far and away better. The Pennel is as 
good a hook as there is made undoubtedly. I 
never could see that the side-twisted point added 
much to the hooking power of a hook, tho here 
again good anglers disagree with me.—O. W. 5. 


for catalog. 


Letter No. 669—Fishing for White Bass With 
Live rlies. 


Editor Angling Department:—In the April, 
last, number there appeared an article under 
the heading, “The <Aristocratic White Bas3,” 


which interested me greatly. Give us more such 


articles, say J. Did you never try live flies for 
white bass? While fishing in Lake Pewaukee 
last summer we found that live “Cisco” flies 


(called sand flies in some localities) were the 
best bait. We strung 6 or 7 of them on a 
hook which would then float. Well, from 8& to 
10 p. m. a fellow with plenty of “‘ciscos’” can 
certainly see some action. From about ,uly 13 


to August | the flies are very numerous in the 
evening and a coal oil lantern in the boat will 
attract them in large numbers. Allow me to 
compliment you upon your department. I ad- 
mire your tendency to let the truth go un- 
adorned regardless of how it sounds.  Person- 
ally I would like to see more space given to 


the Angling Department and less to arguments 
regarding how many shots somebody can place 
in the bottom of a tin can.—C. E. D., Mich. 
Thanks for your good hint re the ‘cisco 
flies.” Hope some day I may be able to try it 
out. I have had rare fun fishing for ‘“skip- 
jacks”’ with grasshoppers, employing my light- 
est and most resilient fly-rod. Should think tish- 
ing for white bass would be just as interesting. 
I, too, wish we anglers had more space. Right 
now I have filed away more than enough corre- 
spondence to last a’ year, good, interesting 
letters like yours, too. If we could have all the 
room the gunmen have we sure would have 
some magazine, but then, Outdoor Life is the 
big game magazine, you know, and we poor 
fishermen can’t expect too much.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 679—White Fish and Rod Windings. 

Editor Angling Department:—In your reply 
to letter No, 603, May issue, I note that you 
advise small hooks for whitefish. I wish that 
you could be with us some time on the Madison 
or the Big Hole when the whitefish are rising 
to the fly but when we are fishing trout. 
course, hardly anyone wants whitefish if 
can catch trout, and the way you can take 
whitefiish on No. 10, 8 or 6 hook would soon 
cause you to change your mind regarding “No, 
14 being none too small.” I have even caught 
them on No. 4, tho that size is generally dis- 
liked by trout fishermen—-we always throw 
them back if trout are biting—I’ll say that - 
12 or 16-inch whitefish in fast water can put 
up a real scrap, altho not as lengthy as that of 
a trout, neither will.it jump. I never counted 
the bones in a whitefish but I think it has 
twice as many as a trout, which is my one 
reason for not liking them. Taken from trout 
water I can not see much difference in the 
flesh. I notice in the April issue that you are 
still skeptical regarding my banana oil and col- 
lodian dope for silk wrappings. Well, the proof 
is in the use. Others here and elsewhere are 
using it and getting the desired results. I re- 
wound two tips recently with black and white 
edged with light green; the white in the black 
and white can hardly be distinguished, while 
after putting on four coats of banana oil and 
collodian and ‘three coats of varnish the white 
shows up almost as distinctly as on the spool. 
I have a Divine “‘Rainbow” fly rod, which as 
vou know is brown in color and wrapped with 
black and white. The white is not nearly so 
distinct on that rod as on the tips just men- 
tioned. 1 wrapped another rod this winter— 
bright red trimmed with dark green—colors tha 
would turn almost black under shallac_ but 
which remained bright and clear under my treat 
ment. I surely enjoy your department and want 
to assure you that this is not written in a 


they 


controversial spirit, but you know that. In pass- 
ing, I wish to add my testimony to yours that 
trout do rise in a thunderstorm. Some of the 
best fishing I have ever had has been in the 
midst of such a storm.—R. C. S., Mont. 

I want to thank you for your courteous letter 
and for ,the information contained therein. I 
have had little exerience with your whitefish, 


but those caught by me have been provided by 
Nature with a small and tender mouth and I 
have found the small flies far and away more 
attractive than the larger ones. You say that 
a No. 4 will prevent their biting to a great de- 
gree. No less an authority than Jordan and 
Evermann recommend No. 16 hooks. Thanks for 





further information regarding your winding 
“dope.”” Because I am not satisfied is no rea- 
son why it may not prove satisfactory to others. 
I am publishing your letter entire, so that our 
campfire brotherhood may have the benefit of 
it. I like your kindly spirit.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 671—Flies for Utah. 


Editor Angling Department:—Want to say 
that I have found the Fireside the most helpful 
thing anywhere. Many hints gotten from it 
have been worth everything to me. Here’s more 
power to your typewriter. What flies would you 
suggest for this section of Utah? Also do you 
know anything about Cottonwood Creek, Webe: 
Canyon?—O. R., Utah. 

Glad you have found the Fireside helpful for 
that proves we are on the right track. We 
hope to make the department a clearing house 
for little matters of information which anglers 
can supply and which we writers so often miss. 
More men write me that they find the Fireside 
the best thing in the magazine, in any magazine 
devoted to outdoors. Makes us all puffed up 
like a turkey just before Thanksgiving. I should 
inquire of local fishermen as to the most taking 
fly in’ the region mentioned, tho day in and day 
out, personally I should “tie to” the Professor 
and Royal Coachman; then I would have some 
small Black Princess handy, with some of Em 
merson Hough’s “Buck Tails.” I can not give 
you any information relative to the fishing in 
Cottonwood Creek, and suggest that you write 
the Game Department of your state—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 672—The Angling Editor a “Singed 
Cat.” 


Editor Angling Department:—I might have 
known was going to like the chap, because 
my first impression of him was—well, uncom- 
plimentary. He had written an article about 
coloring feathers and,it was illustrated with his 
photograph; I threw the magazine aside. Some 
months later I started a scrapbook of fishing 
interest because I desired to preserve an article 
by the same author. I dug up all the old Out- 
door magazines I ‘could find and hunted out his 
writings. I got all peeved up at friend wife 
and accused her of destroying one number. 
Finally I found it and cut out all the bits. 
When spliced and pasted it was the complete 
article on coloring feathers! The article that 
turned the trick was entitled, “‘When the Old 
Spring Fret Comes O’er You.” I’d like to be 
given the job of choosing the course of reading 
for high school kids for the next ten years all 
over the land. Every lad and lassie of them 
would certainly know that story most thoroly, 
They need it. There’s something clean and fine 
and wholesome and sincere about it. A year 
ago fishing for me consisted of strenuous throw- 
ing out and drawing in of hand lines, baited 
with a gob of worms and catching of dainty bull 
pouch catfish. I suppose if it hadn’t been for 
you I’d be contemplating dough-balls and Ger- 
man carp this spring. You can cram this in 
your waste basket, get it printed, or anything 
you please; it’s all the same to me. You see 
I'd feel sneakin’ if I saved this until you kicked 
in and then sent a bunch of flowers, to ease 
my conscience. For my fishin’ scrapbook I’d 
appreciate your autograph, and some day, when 
my ship comes in I’d like to meet you and be 
your rod and camera caddie on just one glorious 
fishing trip.—J. C., Ill. 

Reminds me of that “‘poem’ 
President Wilson: 


“In looks I am not exactly a star, 
There are others more handsome by far, 
But my face, oh I don’t mind it, 

You see, I’m behind it— 

It’s those out in front that I jar.’ 

Am sorry my friend was so disgusted with 
that photograph, for truth compels me to say 
that it is something of an improvement on the 
original. Am glad the catching of fish does not 
depend upon a fellow’s looks or I’d be skunked 
before I wet a fly. I must tell you where this 
good letter found me: In a hospital flat on my 
back and unable to move; all in and discour- 
aged. Believe me, some dope for a sick man. 
Began to get better right off. The angling 
scrapbook is a splendid idea and well worth 
any fisherman’s while. I honestly believe there 
is more good solid information to be found be- 
tween the pages of an average outdoor maga- 
zine—especially Outdoor Life—than in any book 
in the world. I write angling books, too. Stands 
to reason that in a department like our Fire- 
side, where each fellow asks for just what he 
wants to know, that the freshest and most worth- 
while intormation should be found.—O. W. S. 


made famous by 


Letter No. 673—“Raw” Material Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department :—Could you tel! 
me where it is possible for me to secure raw 
material for making rods, hooks, etc.?—M. G 
Le, Came. 

I have no Western firm’s name that deals in 
what you term “raw” material. I have written 
to different firms in the West asking for infor- 
mation, but without result. In the East there 
are several firms that will supply the angler 
whenever possible with material. Abbey and 
Imbrie, 15-17 Warren streeet, New York, is one 
firm that used to make a specialty of those 
goods. Almost any tackle concern could, I pre 

5 
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sume, get them for you.—O. 
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aas Gifts 





For the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a Kodak 
‘for pictures of the post card size, 34x 5% inches. It is 
familiarly known to hundreds of thousands of enthusiasts 
as the ‘“34’’. It makes the largest picture available in 
‘‘pocket photography’’. The 34 will really go into the 
side pocket of almost any coat. Frankly, however, it is 
more conveniently carried in an overcoat pocket—or 
slung over the shoulder in a case. Excise war tax and 
all, the Junior model, with a fine Rapid Rectilinear lens, 
sells at $24.64—and with the Kodak Anastigmat £7.7 
lens, at $30.62. There are. other more expensive models 
—all have the Kodak simplicity—and they all make 
good pictures. 





A gift for the one who already has a larger Kodak—the Vest 
Pocket. You don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like 
a watch. It is always ready to picture the unexpected and the 
unusual. The price, including the excise war tax, is $9.49. 





For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak 
Junior. There’s always room for it in the pocket, and the 
Kodak story of the school days is one that not only gives 
fun in. the making but in its albym form becomes a permanent 
delight to the wholejfamily. The price of the No. | Auto- 
graphic Kodak Junior ts $16.67, including the excise war tax. 





For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras have 

good lenses and shutters and finders, and use the same film and 

) make the same size pictures as the Vest Pocket Kodak. You will 

“be astonished by the good work they do; you will be even more 

astonished at the intelligent way in which a youngster of seven or 

eight will go about picture-making with a No. 0 Brownie. The 
price, including war tax, is $2.86. 





This page gives only a hint of. the Kodak and Brownie line—there are Brownies for pictures of 
every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses 
are folding Brownies as well as box Brownies—but they all have one common characteristic—they 
make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except Stereo and Panoram) and all folding Brownies have 
something else J ih common—they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film provide 
i ling Of every negative at the time it is made. And the Autographic costs no more 








KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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A New Light on the Cleaning 


The keeping of a modern high velocity 
rifle clean has been a serious problem that 
every rifleman has had to face. It is seldom 
that we see a rifle which has been in use 
any length of time that is in good condition 
as to the bore, the exceptions being confined 
almost entirely to rifles owned by rifle cranks 
who have given the problem much thought 
and study. Despite the ordinary cleaning 
which the average individual gives it, the 
bore of the rifle rusts, and this rust pro- 
gresses until the barrel becomes unsightly 
and inaccurate. 

For a long time we have known that the 
primer was the chief cause of our trouble. 
The burning of the primer composition left 
a residue in the bore which, in lieu of a 
better name, riflemen have termed “primer 
acid.” But just exactly what the action 
was, how best to counteract the rusting, and 
the parts that the powder fouling and me- 
tallic fouling played, has not been clearly 
known. Hence we have not been able to 
approach the subject in a correct and sci- 
entific manner. 

Lately the Bureau of Mines undertook an 
investigation of this subject, and has pur- 
sued it so as to arrive at a complete knowl- 
edge of the subject. The investigation was 
conducted by Dr. Wilbert J. Huff of the 
Bureau, assisted, encouraged, and kept on 
the right track by Major General F. C. Ains- 
worth of the Army. General Ainsworth is a 
most enthusiastic rifleman who has been 
making a study of the cleaning of rifles for 
a number of years. 

By careful and scientific experiment and 
investigation it has been found that there is 
practically no such thing as powder fouling 
in the bore of a fired rifle. Modern nitro- 
glycerine and nitro-cellulose powders, when 
burned in the bore of the rifle, leave only a 
slight ash. This ash is harmless and can be 
completely removed by pushing a dry flannel 
patch thru the bore. This will leave in the 
bore of our fired rifle only the metal fouling 
and the primer fouling. Metal fouling may 
be either lead, cupro-nickel, or copper, de- 
pending upon the construction of the bullet, 
and will be discussed later. The combus- 
tion of the primer composition, particularly 
the chlorate in it, coats the surface of the 
bore with a salt known as potassium chlo- 
ride. Potassium chloride in a dry state is 
harmless on steel, but it readily absorbs 
moisture, and when it becomes moist it is a 
very active agent in rusting steel. Moist 
potassium chloride in combination with the 
steel of the barrel and the cupro-nickel or 
copper of the meetal fouling, produces an 
electric battery which hastens the eating 
away of the steel of the rifle barrel. It is 
practically impossible to prevent the potas- 
sium chloride from becoming moist because 
it will absorb moisture from the air when- 


By Major Townsend Whelen 


ever the humidity gets much over 50 per 
cent, which it does daily practically every- 
where. Even in the dryest desert the hu- 
midity usually rises to the dew point (100 
per cent) every night. 

If we examine the surface of the bore of 
a rifle in a microscope we see that the sup- 
posedly smooth surface is in reality a mass 
of hollows, ridges, scratches, holes, and sharp 
points. After firing the potassium chloride 
salt lies in all of these. Rubbing will not 
remove it from the hollows, scratches and 
holes. Abrasives are of no effect. Oil will 
not dissolve potassium chloride. The so- 
called “powder solvents” are all composed 
of oils in combination with solvents of cel- 
lulose such as acetone and amyl-acetate. It 
is a chemical impossibility for these to have 
any effect on the potassium chloride, and 
altho the scrubbing and rubbing which ac- 
companies their use may mechanically 
remove some of the potassium chloride in 
the high places on the bore, it cannot re- 
move it from the hollows, scratches, cuts, 
and holes. It will be noticed that if a rifle 
be cleaned thoroly with any of the so-called 
powder solvents, and then set aside for 
forty-eight hours, that the first patch pushed 
thru the bore: thereafter will come out very 
dirty, pitch black, in fact. A chemical 
analysis of such a patch shows the presence 
of a large amount of iron rust. Cleaning 
with powder solvents does not therefore re- 
move the cause of rust, and such cleanings 
repeated simply polish off the rust from the 
higher surfaces of the bore. This does not 
stop the formation of rust. Under such re- 
peated cleanings rust sometimes continues 
to form in the bore for a month. The sur- 
face of the bore continues to be eaten away. 
Sooner or later, if there be nb other cleaning 
material used, the rust pits will become 
large enough to be seen by the naked eye. 

Potassium chloride can only be dissolved 
in aqueous solutions, the best of which is 
just plain water, preferably used hot. If 
you swab the bore with plain water for a 
period of about five minutes you will dis- 
solve and wash out all the potassium chlo- 
ride with which the water comes in contact 
—that is all except that which may be im- 
prisoned under the metal fouling. Of course, 
at the end of the water swabbing the bore 
must be dried perfectly and then oiled. This 
is the best method of ordinary cleaning. I 
have tried the experiment of first cleaning 
with powder solvent, then drying the bore 
thoroly, then swabbing the bore for ten min- 
utes with successive patches wet with hot 
water, drying the bore again, and finally 
coating it with powder solvent and placing 
it aside. A patch run thru forty-eight hours 
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afterward, instead of coming out black, came 
out with only clean powder solvent on it. 
A similar cleaning only with water, and 
then drying and oiling the bore with plain 
mineral oil, resulted in the patch pushed 
thru after forty-eight hours coming out with 
only clean oil on it. This shows that the 
water does stop the after-corrosion. 

There is only one trouble about this 
method of cleaning, and that is that it does 
not take into consideration the effect of the 
metal fouling. Some potassium chloride is 
deposited under the metal fouling. Much of 
the metal fouling will probably exclude 
moisture from the potassium chloride and 
there can be no rusting in such a case, but 
the moisture will get in around the edges 
of the patches of metal fouling, and under 
partly loosened metal fouling, and a certain 
amount of rusting is bound to occur. Lead 
fouling may be partly removed by scrubbing 
the bore with a brass bristle brush, and 
then if mercurial ointment be always used 
as a rust preventative in the bore of a rifle 
using lead bullets probably no difficulty with 
this kind of fouling will be experienced. 
Cupro-nickel fouling and copper fouling are 
best removed with a strong, solution of am- 
monia such as the standard metal fouling 
solution recommended by the Ordnance De- 
partment and often described in these pages. 
I have often called attention to the fact that 
the only perfect method of cleaning that I 
have found with high power rifles using 
jacketed bullets was to apply the standard 
ammonia metal fouling solution. This was 
also found to be the only perfect method of 
cleaning at the Bureau of Mines. The strong 
solution of ammonia dissolves the metal 
fouling, and the large water content of the 
solution dissolves the potassium chloride. 
The solution is then washed out and the 
bore dried, after which the steel is clean and 
can be perfectly protected with a heavy 
grease. 

In view of certain practices of riflemen, 
two matters should be noted. First, if the 
bullets be greased before firing, as with 
Mobilubricant, the grease which will be in 
the bore practically all the time, will to quite 
an extent, but not wholly, prevent moisture 
getting at the potassium chloride, and thus 
tend to prevent rust to a certain degree. 
This explains why some riflemen at the Na- 
tional matches who use Mobilubricant on all 
their bullets, have gotten into the habit of 
not cleaning their rifles during an entire 
shooting season, but simply push a greased 
patch thru the bore after the day’s firing. 
Second, if the bore be thoroly greased after 
a day’s firing with a grease largely composed 
of soap and oil, much of the rusting will 
be prevented, because not only does the 
grease exclude oil, but such a grease is 
slightly hydroscopic, that is it takes up 
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water, and this also helps to keep moisture | 


away from the potassium chloride. This ex- 
plains the success which has followed the 
use of B. S. A. Saftipaste. 

The hunter who is also a careful rifleman 
will be glad to know that facilities are avail- 
able in every camp for caring well for his 


pet rifle. Simply clean it with water, contin- | 
uing the application of the water for at least | 


five minutes, then dry it and oil it. After 
he gets back home at the end of his trip he 
can give it a thoro cleaning with the stand- 
ard ammonia metal fouling solution, and all 
will be well. With thoro cleanings with 
water it is doubtful if the little action which 
occurs around the metal fouling will cause 
any danger to speak of in a couple of 
months, particularly if grease is used on the 
bullets so as to reduce the metal fouling 
to the minimum. I say careful rifleman with 
meaning. Such a man will take care to dry 
his rifle thoroly after the water cleaning, and 
will not slop the water all over the rifle, into 
the action, etc. 

When all this has been said, the fact re- 
mains that the average individual has had 
better success in keeping his rifle in fair 
shape by using the well-known commercial 
powder solvents than by any other method. 
The reason is largely psychological. The 
average individual would rather clean a 
dozen times with oil or a powder solvent 
than once with water or ammonia.. All his 
life he has been told that water is one thing 
which he should keep away from a rifle. 
He has no faith in water, and he slops it 
all over his rifle and into the action, does 
not dry it, rust occurs, and water is “no 
good.” If he uses ammonia it is a tedious 
process, and if he does not do it exactly as 
directed the ammonia rusts the rifle badly, 
and it is “no good and dangerous.” But 
powder solvent is fool proof. He can spill 
it all over the gun and it will not do any 
harm. If he keeps scrubbing his rifle with 
it daily he sees no rust, which to him always 
looks red. The abrasive often contained in 
commercial powder solvents keeps the bore 
shining brightly. Some powder solvents 
contain a large amount, of oleic acid, and 
this combining with the metal fouling forms 
oleate of copper (just plain verdigris) and 
the green color on the patches makes the 
user believe that the powder solvent is dis- 
solving the metal fouling. Therefore the 
user of powder solvent is often very enthu- 
siastic about it. There is no doubt that the 
best powder solvents, continuously applied, 
and particularly if they are used in combi- 
nation with greased bullets, will keep the 
bore in pretty fair condition for a long 
time, and perhaps constitute the best method 
of cleaning to recommend to the average 
individual, while the careful and well in- 
formed rifleman will use the water and am- 
monia methods and keep his bore in perfect 
condition with a minimum of scrubbing. 


Gun Talk--No. 11 


By Chauncey Thomas 





In all lines of work, I suppose, there are 
always little items or ways of doing things 
we call “kinks,” and-it is true of the gun 
game. What follows is perhaps in many 
ways an old story to those who have used 
guns for half a lifetime, but it may be of 
interest and use to many who are more or 
less new at the game. I am here putting 
down extracts from my shooting notebook 
just as they come, without any necés- 
sary connection between the various items 
taken up. 

In a recent article I spoke of the .22 
pistols. If one will examine many of the .22 
pistols that have been used a bit, he will 
often notice that the firing pin has punched 
a depression in the barrel metal; also that 
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REMINGTON | 
We ok Loum, 


Gun-Cleaning Time! 


This is about the time when the sportsman, who cares 
for his firearms as he should, sees to it that his 
shotguns, rifles and pocket arms receive a thorough 
cleaning. 





Cleaning and oiling lengthens the life of a gun. But 
the kind of oil and grease used will determine the 
thoroughness of the job. 


Three Remington products are available for putting firearms 
in good condition: Rem Oil, Remington Paravaseline and 
Remington Rust Remover. 


Remington, 


TRADE MARK 





Rem Oil is a powder solvent, lubricant and rust preventive all in one 
solution. One of the ingredients of Rem Oil dissolves the residue of 
burnt powder (particularly smokeless powder) which adheres like glue 
to the inside of the gun barrel after shooting. 


Remington Paravaseline, when spread thinly in the bore and over the 
outside metal parts of a gun, protects it against rust. Remington Rust 
Remover will remove rust from the rifling or the exterior parts of an arm. 


Ask your nearest Remington dealer for any one or all of these products. 
There are over 90,000 dealers who handle Remington products through- 


out this country—at your service for good shooting. 
Send for general catalog 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Successor to 
The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
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The U. S. Navy buys 
100 Ithaca doubic 
barrel shot guns at a 
time for Navy Men 
to use when on shore 
leave the world over. 


An Ithaca won the 
Championship of the 
U.S. Navy three years 
in succession. Uncle 
Sam buys the best. 


Catalogue Free 


Double guns for game 
$45.00 up. 


Single barrel uwapguns 
$75.00 up 


Ithaca Gun Co. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 














SKI! 


for Fan and Health 


o winter sport is more keenly 
enjoyed. Fascinating, invigor- 
ating, inexpensive Learn on 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


swift, smooth-running skis expert- 
ly made of best edge-grained ash 
and pine. 











ill 


Send for free illustrated booklet full of interest- 
jng information about skiing. 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


Dept. F. St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 
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especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler, By 
following the instructions, 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense oan train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 
Lie is hard mouthed, 

~~ unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. (omprehensible, popular com, devoid 
of long-spuu theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit — of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


Paper Cover, $1; Cloth & Gold, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 
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when this is the case that he has trouble 
with extraction of fired shells. The reason 
is that the firing pin, being too long, and 
hitting the barrel metal, has punched that 
shallow hole, and has sort of swaged the 
barrel metal around the chamber out of a 
true circle, and has made the extreme back 
part of the chamber therefore smaller than 
the rest of the chamber farther into the 
barrel. Hence the fired shell has to be 
changed, in shape at least, and often per- 
haps changed in size also, to get it out. The 
only cure is to have the chamber ground out 
again to a true circle; and incidentally bet- 
ter have the firing pin shortened at the same 
time. Snapping the gun empty is what does 
the damage, and often just one snap is 
enough to make trouble.. The pin should 
never reach the barrel metal under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Suppose we take a new .22 pistol. First, 
look at it and see if someone in the gun 
store has snapped it, and dented the cham- 
ber edge. If the gun has not been snapped, 
and you buy it, then lightly smoke the bar- 
rel end, close the gun, and press the firing 
pin forward to its limit with the fingers. 
Open gun, draw a white piece of paper over 
the end of-the firing pin, and if you get a 
smoke stain, then the pin is too long. Care- 
fully file off the end of the firing pin until 
it will not touch the chamber edge. Then 
you are safe against a malformation of the 
chamber thru an accidental snapping of the 
gun empty. Recently I had a .22 Stevens 
Diamond chamber ground out true and a 
new firing pin inserted, but the gunsmith 
neglected to fix the half-cock notch on the 
hammer so that the first thing the ham- 
mer went down from half cock unexpectedly, 
and the chamber was deformed again, even 
with one half-cock fall of the hammer. I 
filed off the end of the firing pin, and will 
have to have the chamber re-ground into a 
true circle. Incidentally, the end of the 
firing pin itself should have no sharp edges, 
as then the pin-end is liable to cut into the 
soft copper of the cartridge case and make 
inaccurate results and a dirty gun because 
of escape of powder gas to the rear. And 
by the same smoky token, when the empty 
shells of any gun show smoke stains, then 
the cartridges are too small for the cham- 
bering, hence one is not getting all the ac- 
curacy that larger-sized cartridges would 
probably give him. I have had .22s of the 
same make; one box showed smoke stains, 
the other box came out bright after firing, 
and the bright-shell empty cartridges gave 
much better groups than the cartridges whose 
empties showed smoke stains. 

Whether it is true in all cases or not I do 
not know, but somehow I have always felt 


that the .22 bullets had more grease on them- 


than is good for accurate work; so often I 
take a cloth, itself greasy, and wipe off all 
extra grease from ihe bullets before firing. 

Another thing I have noted about .22 
pistols of all makes that tip-up; and that is 
that sooner or later the barrels get loose on 
the action. Naturally one would suppose 
this affects the gun just as a loose take- 
down barrel does a rifle. Often all that is 
needed is to tighten the screw that holds the 
barrel to the action, but sometimes one 
needs a new screw, for the action and the 
barrel should be firm. Also the Stevens 
locking bolt from the side of the frame will 
wear either itself or the barrel metal a trifle, 
and thus cause looseness. Or dirt and grease 
will sometimes prevent the locking bolt, or 
lug, or whatever it is called, to close com- 
pletely. Or the screw holding the spring 
that controls this locking bolt will work loose 
a bit, and thus soften the locking spring. A 
little cleaning all over, especially in the 
hidden places, won’t injure any .22 pistol, 
you know, nor any other gun. 


I have found that this working loose of 
screws, and the resulting general looseness 
of the gun as a whole, applies to the S. A. 
Colt sixgun especially. The screws that hold 
the S. A. Colt grip to the frame, the two 
little screws, one on each side of the ham- 
mer, and the three near the trigger, tend to 
work loose, and then the best S. A. Colt is 
not accurate. If one will put a turn or two 
of thread, preferably silk, around these 
screws the thread will help a whole lot in 
keeping the crews firm and tight. And when 
you put back a screw please don’t try to 
drive it straight thru the whole gun, and of 
course mar its head. A screw can be set 
just so tight and no tighter without practi- 
cally ruining the screw head or the threads, 
so a snug firm setting is enough. And don’t 
ask, “Have you got a screw driver?” and 
then grab the first one that comes handy. 
If you have various sized screws in a gun, 
then have a driver for each size of screws. 
Otherwise, if the driver is too narrow one 
will chew up the screw head, and of course 
if the driver is too wide for the screw-head, 
then one is bound to scrape irregular 
scratches on the gun itself, and also prob- 
ably peal off the top of the screw-head itself. 
In fact, few men can touch any kind of a 
tool to a good gun without actually injuring 
the gun in some way, often in some way 
that they cannot see, or even understand 
when it is pointed out to them; like some 
of the ads that read “fired only five times.” 
That is not the least indication concerning 
the condition of the barrel, as just one 
primer fired and no cleaning is worse on a 
gun than 1,000 cartridges properly fired and 
with right cleaning afterwards. 

Recently I procured one of the finest .44-40 
S. A. Colt guns I have ever had in my hands 
for a soldier friend of mine. He is new in 
the gun game, altho he has packed a gun 
for years; and he at once wrote back saying 
how delighted he was with the gun, and 
how he was about to get a file, a_tack- 
hammer, a flat iron, and probably a monkey 
wrench and make certain improvements in 
it, that | knew would practically ruin the 
extra-fine gun I had gone to such pains to 
secure for him. So I sent him several pages 
of hurried-up prayer, begging that he would 
first try out his ideas on a pawnshop second- 
hand gun, and if successful, then have a 
good workman do the job on the good gun— 
but better leave the gun as it was. Fortu- 
nately, he was apparently born with a sound 
mind, and he left the gun alone. 

The hammer of the S. A. Colt seems to 
attract experimenters as sugar does flies. 
(And by the way, on a recent camping trip 
I noticed that flies would not come near the 
peanut butter). So if you want to chop up 
a gun, get a wornout one and experiment 
on that. It is cheaper in the long run by 
far. A gun may be ever so much “improved” 
according to the owner’s ideas, but if it is 
altered from the commercial standard, then 
its selling value is largely gone, for not one 
man in a hundred will think the changes 
are an improvement but are a positive in- 
jury and drawback. So remember when you 
alter a gun from its standard condition you 
have then and there thrown away perhaps 
half of its selling value. Even if the new 
buyer likes the change, he is naturally un- 
easy and suspicious of an altered gun, and 
wonders what other weird things has been 
done to it that his examination does not at 
once reveal. 

Of course there are changes that can im- 
prove some guns materially for some folks, 
and spoil them for other folks. Just simple 
alterations, too, like grinding off the top of 
the Bisley hammer about 1-16 of an inch. 
This enables one then to call his shots, but 
suppose the other man wants a gun that the 
sighting will at once indicate whether or 
not the gun is cocked? Then you have in- 
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jured the gun to that second man. He has 
one reason, you have another reason, and 
each is right in his way. Incidentally I 
have never yet found any good way to 
change the S. A. Colt so that one can call 
the shots with the factory sights; that is, by 
changing the hammer, except to cut off the 
top of the S. A. hammer, and have the top 
of a Bisley hammer brazed and pinned to it. 
After | had a hammer like this I often found 
myself trying to pull off an un-cocked gun, 
however, so each method has its advantages 
—calling shots or knowing automatically that 
the gun is cocked. 

It is an almost universal opinion that all 
S. A. Colt guns are interchangeable in all 
parts, but a trial of a few guns will soon 
convince any one that this is a false notion. 
Of course all loosely built S. A. Colts will 
interchange, but when a man wants a good 
one, with snug parts that insure the best 
accuracy, then the parts have to be fitted by 
hand. 

Now if you want some real trouble just 
try changing the barrels of two S. A. Colt 
guns without proper tools. This thing of a 
rope round the barrel and all that, which 
works sometimes with some guns, was never 
invented for the S. A. Colt. I have been 
told, and believe it to be true, that the Colt 
S. A. barrels are inserted into the frames 
when the frames are hot, and thus the frames 
contract onto the barrel threads almost like 
solid metal. Usually a gunsmith will heat 
the frames to get the barrels out, but with 
a new gun this spoils the finish, and espe- 
cially with a nickled gun. I have had some 
costly experimenting trying to improve S. A. 
Colt guns, and also trying to reconstruct 
one good gun from several wornout ones. 

Another thing not widely known about the 
S. A. Colt is that they have two shapes of 
grips. The old army gun grip is somewhat 
different from the modern frame, so that 
ivory, rubber, pearl and wood handles will 
not fit back and forth. Compare the grip 
of a modern S. A. Colt with its rubber 
grips to the handle-frames of the old army 
S. A. Colt, the kind that have a screw under 
the barrel to hold the cylinder pin in place, 
and you can instantly see the difference. I 
like the old army shape the better by the 
way, but it cannot be had today unless one 
puts the old army frame-grip on the modern 
gun, and that of course spoils the serial 
numbers of the gun, hence reduces its sale 
value about one-half then and there, to all 
who want a good gun, I mean. Also, the 
finish of the two guns will seldom be alike, 
so that, too, spoils the looks of the gun. 
So I personally leave them alone. 

It took me many vears to get what I think 
is today the most accurate .45 S. A. Colt 
six-shooter in America. Comparisons with 
the gun used by one of the big ammunition 
makers for machine rest testing of their .45 
Colt cartridges shows that my gun will make 
as good groups at 50 yds. as the best gun 
they can buy (and presumably they use 
nothing but the best so as to bring out the 
best that there is in their cartridges). These 
comparisons show that my sixgun at 50 yds. 
under same conditions, makes as good groups 
as their testing gun does at 20 yds. Hence 
I think I have the most accurate .45 peace- 
maker in America, but. it cost many years, 
many dollars and many other S. A. Colt 
guns to get it. With commercial cartridges 
I mean; as with special hand-loaded cart- 
ridges to fit the gun, then some of the com- 
mercial S. A. Colt are just as accurate as 
my special .45, but that means special am- 
munition; I am talking of commercial cart- 
ridges only, remember. And not all kinds 
of them are accurate, even in my gun. But 
I had a .38-40 Bisley 714-inch gun that was 
still more accurate, the most accurate long- 
ranged six-gun I have ever seen. But it was 
not a .45. 








The Call of the Great Outdoors 
Is the Call for a COLT 


HE allurement of the woods at all times 
of the year is almost irresistible to the man 
who loves the great outdoors. 


And naturally, he packs with him wherever 
he goes as part of his camp equipment a COLT. 


His preference may vary as to whether it is 
an Automatic or a Revolver but those who 
have experience never argue on one thing— 


that is, that the arm must be a COLT. 


This world-famous accuracy and dependable 
safety have earned for it among sportsmen the 
world over, a reputation which establishes it 
as the best that money can buy. 


For all your hunting trips take a COLT. It will add 
great pleasure and protection for your trip. Your 
dealer will be glad to obtain for you, if he has not 
already got it, the exact model you prefer. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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a catalog. 
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Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or 
damp. Rolls toa small light bundle for 
carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Excellent 
in the home as well as on camping, 
motoring and yachting trips. 

Write to-day for catalog 
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I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting inthe U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 
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Used by Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
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Pe Rif les--A Review 


By “Bill.” 


Our first .22 was a Flobert, and tho 
it would throw nearly every .22 short 
shell back into our face, because the 
breech block would not stay put, still 
we were proud of that rifle and felt 
that the pennies saved from selling the 
Toledo Saturday Blade were surely well 
spent. No one could have been more 
proud of a thousand-dollar gun than we 
were of that single-shot Flobert, with 
all its faults, when we could hit a .22 
cartridge box nine times out of ten at 
twenty-five feet. It has been a long 
time since we had that rifle, and many 
more rifles have passed thru our hands 
since, but none have given us the satis- 
faction of that first .22. We have no 
picture of that old gun, and the type 
has passed away, so the younger read- 
ers will have to be content to know that 
it looked somewhat like the old-style 
Remington single-shot; but the old 
heads don’t have to be told how it 
looked. 


LEFT TARGET—SHOT BY 
PRONE; 3-IN. BULL. RIGHT—10 


AUTHOR AT 100 
SHOTS 


RIFLE; 7%- 


Our next .22 was a Winchester single- 
shot, 30-inch octagon, No, 2 barrel, a 
very accurate rifle and using the .22 
long. We had a long siege to get this 
rifle, for it took nearly a year to col- 
lect the $12 that it cost by running er- 
rands, sawing wood or splitting kind- 
ling, carrying papers and checking coal 
boxes as they were being carried on 
board Mississippi River steamboats; 
but at last it was done, and never was 
a boy of 10 more proud than we were 
when we carried that long second-hand 
22 rifle home. We carried out our 
boast that we could get squirrels and 


rabbits, and maybe a goose; we got 
them all, a few turkeys at shooting 
matches and collected some silver at 





THESE TARGETS WERE MADE AT 50 FT., 

15/16 IN. TARGET MADE BY 
Fourth of July target range, where we 
shot against all comers. 

The old Colt pump .22 was our next 
buy, and while there was not the glow 
of expectancy and pride of possession 
in this one, as in our two former ones, 
still we boasted as to what our “pump 
cun”’ would do. We kept this rifle 
along with the rest for many a long 
day, and tho several other guns passed 





thru our hands, still we held onto our 
three first .22s. 

We at last traded for a Winchester 
.22 Model ’73, 28-inch barrel, and again 
we had to refer back to our old .22 
single-shot to get the geese, for the re- 
peater was not the equal of the single- 
shot for accuracy. 

One winter we took to trapping 
skunks, and as the lightest of our avail- 
ing list of .22s was too heavy to carry 
with our traps, we invested $3.50 in one 
of the then “newfangled Quacken- 
boshes,” take-down wire stock, pistol 
rifle, later called pocket rifle, and a few 
other names. This rifle, if care was 
taken, could be relied upon to hit a 
skunk’s head at twelve feet, but no 
more. 

We got along with these .22s, less the 
Quackenboshes, as it was considered no 
good, even for skunks, until the Win- 
chester Company put out their Model 
90, when we got one of them, in the 





YDS., PRONE, 3-IN. BULL. CENTER—100 YDs., 
PRONE; 200 YDS.; SAVAGE BOLT ACTION 
IN. BULL. 


.22 short, and a few years later came 
the long, then long rifle, and finally 
the special, but of the four we always 
got the most fun out of the short cart- 
ridge. 

Now came a different arm into our 
possession, a .22 center-fire of Reming- 
ton make, with a 34-inch barrel and 
weighing twelve pounds. This was a 
very handsome gun, had been nickel- 
plated all over, and engraved to the end 
of the barrel. This gun was just as 


accurate as any rifle we ever owned, 
but at this time we decided to get 
more schooling and had to sell our guns 
one at a time to pay board thruout the 
school course. 

It was some years before we again 


PRONE, INDOOR RANGE; SIZE OF BLOCK, 
BOYS 14 TO 16 YEARS OLD. 


gun, but at last we had 
again chose a Winches- 
22 short, and later on 
tried a Marlin .22 long rifle, lever ac- 
tion; this was a handy little gun and 
we hated to part with it. These two 
rifles were retained until one day a 
borrower got a rag stuck in the barrel 
of the Marlin, and fried to shoot it out 
with three bullets, so we had to cut it 


invested in any 
to get one, and 
ter, Model ’90, 
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off about four inches, put a new front 
sight on it and promptly sold it. 

The Remington pump came into ex- 
istence about 1909, and we simply had 
to get one of them right off the reel; 
and such a good little gun did it prove, 
for several times we had to depend on 
it to get ducks and geese or go hungry, 
that it still holds sway in our rack of 
guns, 

Of course, we had to get the Savage 
Imp, but that is too big to associate 
with the others of this yarn, so we will 


iet is stay in the rack with its bigger 


brothers. | 

We had to try out a Winchester .22 
Auto, and remodeled one until it could 
not be recognized, only to sell it and 
buy another, which has been shot but 
little, for our “best Partner” says she 
ean’t hit a thing with it, and prefers— 
well, one of the others. 

We let this list hold us for a few 
years, until we “got wind” that the Sav- 
age Company would put out a new .22 
full man size, bolt action, military type 
rifle, chambered for the long rifle cart- 
ridge, and we had all kinds of dreams 
of this “new” one, until now it is in 
our rack. Our Partner, who was ad- 
verse to the thirtieth gun in the rack, 
promptly said: ‘“Ain’t that a dandy? 
I'll take that one”—take your old, well, 





her former choice, so now our last is 
ours no longer, until some new one 
comes out, and if we get the new one, 
probably the next to new one will re- 
vert back to us as another one has. 

This “big” little rifle weighs just six 
pounds thirteen ounces, and its lines 
outside of the magazine make one think 
of the classy lines of the Krag, rather 
than the more dumpy lines of the 
Springfield, of which it is to be the 
understudy, and with the well-moulded 
Savage type of pistol grip, we claim it 
to be the premier of .22 rifles put out 
to date. 

Along with our other side occupa- 
tions, we are coach of a High School 
Rifle Club, and, of course, had to tell 
the boys that we were going to get a 
new “one.” Four of the boys were up 
to the house shortly after the new one 
had been unpacked, and the way they 
petted that rifle and admired its out- 
lines would please any old gun crank. 
Our “partner” helped us to do away 
with 500 of the U. S. Ammunition Com- 
pany’s attractive little hitters, the Les- 
mok, long range, with the result as 
shown. The boys—yes, boys, 14 to 16 
years old—have made the accompany- 
ing targets at fifty feet indoor, so what 
more need we Say as to its accuracy? 





Actual vs. Practical Trajectory 
By E. Newitt. 


One cannot but help being interested 
in the letters of Mr. Askins and other 
hunters on this subject. If they and 
others would do as I have done and 
cease from regarding “distance” as the 
criterion for rear sight elevation they 
would find no difficulty in solving the 
problem. 

My method is to ascertain either by 
computation or shooting test the eleva- 
tion of the rear sight which will give 
a trajectory having a vertex or high- 
est point of six inches above the line 
of sight, and mark it six inches on the 
rear sight; also another point which 
will give a trajectory of twelve inches, 
and mark that twelve. I then ascertain 
in a similar manner the lengths of such 
trajectories. The first I use for shoot- 
ing at woodchucks and such like small 
game, the second for deer and larger 
game. 

With a rifle shooting the ’06 Spring- 
field cartridge the length of a trajec- 
tory of which the vertex is six inches 
is about 290 yards, and of which the 
vertex is twelve inches is about 380 
yards, and these distances are about as 
long as one can expect to hit such ob- 
jects under any conditions. 

Now, as in the case of the six-inch 
trajectory, the bullet never rises more 
than six inches above the point of aim 
(i. e. the line of sight) at any point in 
its journey; so long as any object ex- 
ceeds six inches in height and I aim at 
its lowest point, I have a continuous 
danger zone of (with the ’06 bullet) 
about 290 yards, subject, of course, to 
the rifle’s own inaccuracies. Having 
regard to the general grouping of this 
eartridge, about four inches at 100 
yards, eight inches at 200 yards, and 
twelve inches at 300 yards, my prob- 
abilities of hitting at any distance up 
to 800 yards are considerably greater 
that when distance is estimated and the 
usual attempts are made to apply the 
appropriate elevation. 

Shooting at a woodchuck, for ex- 
ample: It offers a target usually some 


eight or nine inches in height and my 
point of aim is always the ground line. 
Should it happen to be 140 yards away, 
my shot (subject to personal shooting 
errors) will be six inches, plus or minus 
three inches, above the ground, the plus 
or minus representing the group the 
rifle normally makes at this distance. 
In either case the probabilities of my 
hitting a vital spot are good, Should 
said woodchuck happen to be, say, at 
eighty yards, my hit will be about three 
inches, plus or minus two inches, above 


the point of aim; if at 200 yards, about | 
four inches, plus or minus four inches. | 
In any case, by this method one has | 


eliminated the distance and sight ele- 
vation problem and has only the group- 
ing errors of his rifle to contend with, 
with the assurance that for the first 
and last quarter of the trajectory the 
high shots of the group will be favor- 
«ble, and for the middle half, the low 
shots of the group will favor hits. 

For deer shooting a twelve-inch tra- 
jectory with aim at the breast line im- 
mediately behind the foreleg, or be- 
tween the forelegs if the animal is fac- 
ing you, gives a continuous danger zone 
for the whole length of the trajectory, 
without further worries concerning dis- 
tance or sight adjustment. 

It is quite easy to determine the 
height and length of any trajectory by 
shooting where one is unable to com- 
pute it, or his sights have no kind of 
readable graduations, 

Make a good big paper target with a 
six-inch black band across the middle. 
Adjust the rear sight somewhere at a 
guess, go back 200 yards or so, aim at 
the bottom edge of the band and shoot, 
adjusting the rear sight until the shots 
group about the point of aim, then 
walk in to about half the distance and 
shoot again at the bottom edge on an- 
other part of the band. If the center 
of the group is more than six inches 
above, your sight is too high. 


yards. The foregoing figures would ap- 
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ply to some such rifle as the .30-30; a 
higher velocity proposition like the .25 
Savage will have a longer range for a 
six-inch trajectory, a lower velocity 
weapon a shorter range. 

With the definite visualization of the 
path of the bullet this method affords 
one soon ceases to worry about either 
distance or point of aim, the danger 
zone being always longer than one cares 
to shoot, while the latitude given by 
the height of the animal and the group- 
ing of the rifle enables one to make al- 
lowances with certainty, tho occasions 


when such are necessary are exceed- 
ingly rare. Shooting at a larger ani- 
mal, such as a moose, for example, 
using the twelve-inch trajectory, with 
the certain knowledge that the bullet 
will not rise more than twelve inches 


above the point of aim, nor fall much 
below it, common horse sense will sug- 
gest a higher point of aim than the 
breast line on rear of the foreleg. 
The writer has been granted a _ pat- 
ent for the marking of sights on this 


principle, which may some day be placed 
on the market as “C, D. Z.” (continu- 
ous danger zone) sights; in the mean- 
time, he places the principle and method 
of carrying it out at the disposal of 
any of your readers who care to-apply 
it to their own rifle sights, with the 
assurance that, having tested it with 
many rifles by means of tens of thou- 
sands of shots, it will be found a def- 
inite and final solution of the distance 
judging and sight elevation problem. 
Two points of elevation and one point 
of aim for all game at all distances 
within practical possibility is an ideal 
worth consideration ; try it. 

The foregoing is quite in accord with 
the sentiments of Mr. Askins and oth- 
ers; it is only that these and millions 
of other shooters have been unable to 
dismiss “distance” as the criterion for 
elevating sights that it has been left for 
me to adopt the vertical height of the 
object as the criterion and invent a 
practical means of applying it. 

New York. 





Comments on Various Gun Subjects 
By E. L. Stevenson. 


Frequently the request is seen in 
these columns for information as to the 
best method of removing lead from the 
bore of a rifle. Several times the in- 
quirer has been advised to use mercury, 
occasionaHy roughing up the surface of 
the lead with a wire brush so the mer- 
cury would amalgamate with it more 
readHy, Another answer was to use a 
scraper made from a brass rod, after- 
wards finishing with fine emery on a 
swab. This was said to be the gun- 
smith’s method. 

Without any desire to cast any reflec- 
tion on the effectiveness of these meth- 
ods, it is the writer’s opinion that there 
are quicker and better methods which 
are not so likely in the hands of an 
amateur to injure the barrel as the lat- 
ter. 

Some years ago a prize was offered 
by a sportsman’s magazine for the best 
answer to the question, “How to Re- 
move Lead from a Rifle Barrel.” The 
winning answer was to use swabs satu- 
rated with acetic acid No. 8. The sec- 
ond prize was awarded an article recom- 
mending cleaning the barrel with swabs 
of tow saturated with turpentine. It 
is unlikely that either of these is a lead 
solvent. Probably they merely serve to 
loosen the hold of the lead on the steel 
so it can be wiped out. 

However, there was a lead solvent 
produced in England about fifteen years 
ago. It is intended to remove lead or 
any alloy of which lead is a principal 
part. The solvent is made by dissolv- 
ing 25 grams of sodium hydrate in 100 
cubic centimeters of water. To this 
solution, when cold, 10 grams of am- 
monium persulphate are added. Am- 
monium persulphate in a caustic soda 
solution is very unstable, and it is nec- 
essary to add the former to the solution 
immediately before use. 

To make matters easier for the shoot- 
er the English chemists who got up the 
formula grind the persulphate into a 
powder and add from 5 to 20 per cent 
of ammonium carbonate and press the 
mixture into tablets, one of which is 
added to the sodium hydrate solution. 
which is ready for use as soon as the 


tablet dissolves, 
The writer never had but one experi- 
ence with a leaded barrel, and remov- 


ing the lead proved to be an easier job 
than was expected. It was at first 
thought that the lead would have to 
remain in the barrel overnight until a 
visit could be paid to a drug store, but 
the usual cleaning with Hoppe’s No. 9 
was given first, when, to my surprise, 
the lead loosened up and came out in 
flakes about 3/16 inch long on the clean- 
ing rag. Every trace of lead was out 
in less than five minutes, whereas the 
English lead solvent would have to re- 
main in the barrel half an hour, or 
about the same as if one was removing 
cupro-nickel fouling with the solution 
used for that purpose, 

In a recent issue of Outdoor Life Mr. 
Thomas mentions using the .22 extra 
long cartridge in revolvers. The writer 
has often wondered why we do not hear 
more of the use of this particular cart- 
ridge, as it can be readily used in any 
single-shot rifle chambered for the .22 
long rifle cartridge by using a little 
pressure in seating it. After using it 
for some time in a Winchester musket 
at ranges up to 3800 yards and being 
well pleased with results, the writer 
asked two of the leading cartridge com- 
panies for ballistics of the .22 L. R. 
black, .22 L, R. Lesmok and .22 extra 
long black. The answer from both was 
the same and rather puzzling, velocity 
being taken at muzzle: 

2 L; R. Lesmok, velocity...:..... 1,000 
Ze ha. KR; BlgeK; VEOH oak 5 co's esis 1,103 
22 Extra Long Black, velocity... .1,000 

I was also informed that they were 
also putting out a .22 extra long Les- 
mok cartridge which gave a velocity of 
1,050 foot-seconds at fifty feet from the 
muzzle, muzzle velocity, of course, being 
higher. Here we see that increasing the 
powder charge when using black pow- 
der cut down the velocity 100 foot- 
seconds, but raised it perhaps 75 foot- 
seconds or more when using Lesmok. 


Some riflemen, in actual tests, found 
that the .22 extra long black shot 100 


same sight elevation re- 
22 L. R. at 75 yards. 

In regard to using the extra longs in 
revolvers, I consider that the logical 
cartridge for such work, as the bullet 
is closer to the rifling before firing. 
However, I was somewhat surprised to 
learn that Mr, Thomas found it neces- 
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sary to cut the points of the bullets off 
to get them in the Colt and S. & W. 
Bekeart revolvers. I have shot them 
for a long time in the latter gun and 
found the cartridge to measure 1% 
inches in length, while the cylinder is 
1% inches long, so there is % inch to 
spare. I never owned a Colt gun for 
the .22 L. R., but formerly owned one 
chambered for the .22 W. R. F., and 
presume the cylinders are both the same 
length. The Colt .22 W. R. F. cylinder 
is just a little bit longer than the S. & 
W. The latter company advertised their 
gun to use the extra long. Still I do 
not doubt Mr. Thomas’ word when he 
says he has used them.and found it 
necessary to shorten the bullet. In 
many cases différent men have differ- 
ent experiences. 

I am inclined to credit the .22 re- 
volvers with more accuracy than Mr. 
Thomas does, tho I realize that there is 
a variation in the guns. In fact, a 
friend of mine, who is a first-class pis- 
tol shot, says my Bekeart revolver is 
the best one he ever shot. It would 
suit me better, however, if the cylinder 
were more rigid. In this respect, some 
of the late model guns are much in- 
ferior to the ones made by S, & W. 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. I have 
in mind one of the latter, which is now 
tighter than any new gun I ever saw— 
absolutely rigid. If the notches in the 
cylinder were given a slight taper and 
the cylinder stop made wedge shaped, 
I think it would help matters and would 
automatically take up wear. 

Some two years or more ago, in arti- 
cles by Mr. Haines and Mr. Thomas, 
the subject of a revolver with an extra 
length of barrel to screw on was men- 
tioned, the idea being to change a pocket 
length gun to a full-grown one in short 
order. One point not decided on was a 
front sight for the short barrel, the 
suggestion being made that one be put 
on that would fold down out of the way 
when the longer barrel was used. A 
more satisfactory way would be to turn 
down the muzzle of the short barrel 
and thread it so the extra length would 
screw over it. ‘Then a short nipple 
could be made with a sight mounted 
on it to be used when the extra length 
was removed. With this screwed on it 
would hardly be noticed that the barrel 
was not one piece. 

Mr. McGivern’s series of articles con- 
tain much of interest to those interested 
in revolver shooting, especially those 
more interested in what might be called 
practical work. Mr. Fitzgerald’s. work 
not only speaks well for his speed and 
accuracy of fire, but it seems that to 
do the work he did in the quick-draw 
test the natural pointing qualities of the 
automatic are demonstrated. Some of 
these guns seem as one factory claims 
—just like pointing your finger. 

The new Remington auto seems es- 
pecially good in this respect. In auto- 
matics I think the shape of the grip 
tends to make different shooters grasp 
the gun in the same place, while in the 
case of the revolvers different persons 
grasp the weapon differently and the 
same person has a chance of varying 
his hold when in a hurry and thus be- 
ing apt to shoot higher or lower in 
quick work. Some revolvers also seem 
to point naturally, notably Mr. Thomas’ 
favorite, the Colt Peacemaker or Fron- 
tier. That just suits me, while some 
others with my style of holding are in- 
clined to point too high or too low. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s target on page 245 of 
the April Outdoor Life shows that the 
45 Colt has more accuracy than many 
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Your Hardware-Store 
Window Holds Many 


Christmas Suggestions 


Years of satisfactory Sav 


age Firearms 


Service in the hunting field and in the home 
make them admirable Christmas gifts. 


“Give him a Savage for Christmas” 


has a wealth of suggestion 


That 


in it. 


youngster of yours has wanted a Boy’s 
Rifle ever since his last birthday. To be 
fortunate enough to take a .250-3000 Savage 
Sporting Rifle on his next trip has been the 
desire of almost every man who hunts in 


the big open spaces. 


And what household but needs the 
absolute protection that only a Savage 


Automatic Pistol can give. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you a 
Savage—and show you' the “difference,” too. 


Write our Utica factory for the new 


Savage-Stevens calendar 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 


Owners and Operators of 


J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


















































400 
GENUING 
HUDSON'S BAY 
BLANKETS a 


Made in England of Australian Wool 
KHAKI—GREY—WHITE-—BLUE—SCARLET 


Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 


Point Size Weight 
3 60"°x72" dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
3% 63"x81" dble. 10 Ibs. 

4 72"x90" dble. 12 Ibs. 


™D PIKEGo.. 


a 
10 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache. form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 























M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
fn sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific in- 
vention, the wonderful new 
idiscovery that relieves rup- 
ture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
Wf pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken, mb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent ie ofits proveit. eo 
= id free. 
Sen name ess today, 


. 
Cc. E. BROOKS, 102F State Street, | Marshall, Mich. 


Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Don’t 

















Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER - - - COLO. 

















. Prevent punctures ana 

blowou' m . Easily applied. Cost 

@ little. Details free Agents wanted. Big profits. 
: merican accessories Co. Dept X-34 Cincinnati, O. 
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give it credit for. The target revolver 
championship of the United States has 
been won with the same score—451x500. 
Yet Mr, Fitzgerald used a .45 that had 
been fired over 100,000 times and vari- 
ous brands of ammunition mixed to- 
gether. 

To appreciate Mr. McGivern’s work 
one should know the dimensions of the 
targets reproduced in April Outdoor 
Life. The target, as far as size goes, 
is an exact duplicate of the 20-yard re- 
volver target which, as shooters know, 
has a bullseye 2.72 inches in diameter, 
containing the 8, 9 and 10 rings. The 
10 rings shown in Mr. McGivern’s tar- 
gets as a white spot are 1.13 inches in 
diameter. Target No. 10 on page 243 
shows two six-shot strings fired in 1 
second and 11/10 seconds. Out of the 
twelve shots, eight are in the size of 
the regular 20-yard bullseye. Some of 
the targets are not dated, but six of the 
twelve shown were made in one day. 
One not shown is one I mentioned in 
a former article, but either owing to a 
misprint or to my copying the size was 
not given correctly. It should have 
been 114x35% inches, not 144x5% inches. 
Five shots in 4/5 seconds, timed by 
electric machine, eliminating chance of 
human error. 

One point that perhaps has been over- 
looked by some who may at first have 
doubted Mr. McGivern’s ability to put 
six shots in a can in the air is that the 
impact of the bullets check the can in 
its fall to a certain extent and thus 
gives a man expert in aerial shooting 
more time to get in six shots than a 
novice would have. As an illustration, I 
might say that I saw an exhibition 
shooter hit a can six times with a pump 
shotgun. The can was falling when the 
first shot was fired, but the charge car- 
ried it up and out and the other five 
followed so fast that at the last shot 
the can was higher than when the first 
was fired. 

In an exhibition near where I used 
to live a well-known professional shoot- 
er, using an automatic rifle, was said 
to have broken a lump of coal thrown 
in the air and then hit four of the 
pieces. This is harder than six shots 
in a can. The late Robert A. Kane is 
said to have been able to hit a can 
three and four times with a lever-action 
rifle. 

In the May Outdoor Life Mr, Cross- 
land takes Mr. McMurry to task on ac- 
count of his style of loading his .40-90 
Ballard and his 12-bore double rifle. 
Like Mr. Crossland, I am rather shy of 
using shotgun powders in a rifle. Some 
shotgun smokeless powders are about 
like dynamite in a rifle. I know of 
three cases where a rifle was wrecked 
by “Gold Dust” smokeless. However, 
some are much more moderate than 
others in their action. One of these, I 
believe, is Shultze, that Mr. McMurry 
used. I have known men experienced 
in loading for shotguns who claimed to 
get better results by loading Shultze in 
the bottom of a shell and a quicker 
powder giving higher pressures on top 
of it, claiming the Shultze started the 
load gently and this eased up the slam 
of the other powder. I have also heard 
that some batehes of Shultze were 
found to give excellent results in rifles, 
so were sold for that purpose branded 
“Marksman,” now known as No. 7%. 
How true this is I do not know, 

I can hardly agree with Mr. Cross- 
land that Mr. McMurry’s Ballard was 
O. K. as he bought it, or rather that 
the mould as he bought it was right 
for the rifle when used with smokeless 


powder which requires an oversize bul- 
let. I had about the same problem not 
long ago myself when I got a good- 
looking .88-55 single-shot rifle, .which, 
however, failed to do what I expected 
of it at first. However, I soon found 
the barrel measured .382 inches, so now 
I use a bullet .384 inches instead of .375 
inches and have a good shooting gun. 

It seems that Mr. Crossland under- 
estimates the power of Mr. McMurry’s 
12-bore rifle, nor can I agree with him 
that it should be so unwieldy to handle. 

Lieutenant Colonel Whelen says, “in 
many cases a poorly balanced rifle of 
seven pounds will tire one more in the 
course of a day over hard ground than 
a 13-pound double-barreled English ele- 
phant rifle of superb balance and de- 
sign.” 

Mr. McMurry did not have to use 10- 
bore balls in his 12-gauge gun, as Mr. 
Crossland says, but got a mould for 
10-bore paper shells and resized the bul- 
lets to fit 12-bore brass shells, so maybe 
Gibbs, the maker, was not so ignorant 
after all. He has a good reputation. 

I do not know what velocity Mr. Mc- 
Murry got with his 2% drams of black 
powder and 3% drams of smokeless, 
but a 7%-pound gun made by Westley 
Richards uses a charge of cordite equal 
in strength to 7% drams of black pow- 
der and throws a 730-grain capped hol- 
low-point bullet 1,500 feet per second 
muzzle velocity; energy, 3,643 foot- 
pounds. Six drams of powder in a 2%- 
inch brass 12-gauge shell leaves 1% 
inches of space over the powder when 
powder is settled slightly by tapping. 
Mr. McMurry probably used a longer 
shell, so could have considerable air 
space to keep down pressures, Besides, 
larger bores give lower pressures, AS 
an illustration, take the .25-20, .32-20 
and .44-40,. using in black powder 
charges 17, 20 and 40 grains, respective- 
ly. Pressures are: 

Black Powder. High Velocity. 
.25-20. .20,000 to 22,000 27,500 to 30,000 
.32-20..17,000 to 19,000 25,000 to 27,500 
.44-40. .13,000 to 15,000 18,000 to 20,000 


In a .577-bore rifle, smaller than a 
20-gauge shotgun, Sir Samuel Baker 
used 6 drams of powder and a 648-grain 
bullet. 

Mr. Crossland must be in error when 
he states that his .256 Newton rifle has 
more energy at 500 yards than Mr, Mc- 
Murry’s 12-bore has at the muzzle. He 
refers to the load using the 140-grain 
bullet in the Newton, so we will take 
the catalog figures for that first: Re- 
maining velocity at 500 yards, 2,183 foot- 
seconds; energy, 1,484. If Mr, McMur- 
rys 12-bore gave 1,200 foot-seconds ve- 
locity, the energy would be 2,558 foot- 
pounds. If the velocity was 1,400 foot- 
seconds, the energy with the 800-grain 
bullet would be 3,482 foot-pounds. Fur- 
thermore, the 3,000 foot-seconds muzzle 
velocity of the Newton with 140-grain 
bullet and its 2,800 foot-pounds energy 
is merely a calculated velocity for a 
gun with 30-inch barrel, while the rifle 
has a 24-inch barrel. The charge recom- 
mended for 123-grain bullet is 46 grains 
of No. 10 or No. 15 powder. As to ac- 
tual results with a 24-inch barrel, a 
charge of 48% grains of No. 15 gave a 
bullet of 129 grains weight, a velocity 
of 2,875 foot-seconds, which would fig- 
ure an energy of 2,368 foot-pounds. This 
charge gives a chamber pressure of 
54,960 pounds per square inch. One 
can readily see from the above that the 
.256 with 24-inch barrel would give an 
energy at 500 yards of perhaps 1,200 
pounds. 

The 7%-pound W. Richards gun above 
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referred to was tested on 200 pounds of 


solid beef, rolled up tight and tied with 


heavy cord. In front of the beef a steel 
plate 3/32 inch thick was placed to take 
the place of the skin of a rhino or other 
animal. At 100 yards range the expand- 
ing bullet went thru the plate and made 
an entrance hole into the beef about 
two inches across, which soon became 
almost the size of a man’s fist. The 
penetration was 18 inches. What the 
penetration of a solid-point bullet fired 
with heavier charge from the heavier 
guns is I do not know. At any rate, 
there would not be much danger of one 
bouncing back from a tree and hurting 
the shooter as Mr. Crossland says. 

As for accuracy, the man testing the 
Westley Richards gun fired two strings 
of ten shots each, firing both barrels 
alternately. The range was 100 yards 
and conditions were bad for shooting, 
as it was a chilly December day and a 
foggy haze over the ‘range. The first 
group was 64%4x4% inches; nine shots 
in 44%x3 inches. Second group was 
5 11/16x411/16 inches; nine shots in 
5x3% inches. 

I have owned the .30-40 Springfield 
’06, 7 mm. and .256 Newton, but do not 
class any of them with elephant guns. 

Calif. 





Energy and Recoil 


Editor Outdoor Life—As I have kept 
out of this department for about seven- 
teen years, I would like to sit in a few 
minutes while the subject of recoil is 
under discussion. Will try not to start 
anything like I did many years ago 
when I made the contention that the en- 
ergy of a rifle bullet could be increased 
without increasing the recoil of the rifle 
firing same; also that smokeless pow- 
der could drive the same bullet out of 
the same rifle with equal energy and 
less recoil than black powder. 
tion on my part brought out a heap of 
reaction from many contributors, most 
of which was in the opposite direction, 
while the cry of push and pull went up 
from an equal number. Others howled 
for me to prove it by mathematics, 
which was rather humiliating, as I had 
not the least idea how such Could be 
done. 

Well, I just want to lay my hand on 
the table and will be very grateful to 
anyone who will explain just why this 
is thus (taken from Winchester Cata- 
logue No. 80): 

.30 Government ’06, 150-gr. pointed: 
Energy 2428, free recoil 11.40 foot- 
pounds, 

Same rifle, 229-gr. bullet: Energy 
2374, free recoil 15.02 foot-pounds. 


-45-70-405 : Energy, 1561; recoil, 
smokeless, 12.27; black, 16.24 foot- 
pounds. 

-50-100-450 : Energy, 2021; recoil, 
smokeless, 21.53; black, 25.17 foot- 
pounds. 


While the bullet is passing thru the 
barrel, does it not exert a forward 
pressure on the lands of the rifle? If 
so, would this have any effect on the 
recoil of the rifle? Does not the dif- 
ference in the weight of various pow- 
ders have to be considered in figuring 
recoil? Twenty-one grs. Sharpshooter 
smokeless powder is given on can as 
the charge for .45-70-405, such being 49 
grs. less in weight than the regular 
black powder load. Should not this 49 
grs. be substracted from the 405-gr. bul- 
let when figuring the actual difference 
of recoil between the two kinds of pow- 
ders mentioned? S. 0. BRYANT. 

Mo. 
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VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











It Will Be Impossible 
for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1920 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own 
a Parker Gun in 1920 are 
urged in their own in- 
terest to order at once 
to avoid disappointment. 





Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Gans 


PARKER BROS., cut'tsters MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 


























National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, valua- 
ble information about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish and 
game, changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sports- 
man tells you what to do when lost in the woods, how 
to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, how 
to train your hunting dog, how to preserve your tro- 
phies, how tostart a gun cli ib, how to build a rifle range. 


ONLY $1.00 FORA WHOLE YEAR 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amount of up-to-date information about life in the 
open that you can get from a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman. Special information furnished 
to subscribers at all times. Free of Charge. 





The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures shown above are 
reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly at- 
tractive colors, from original oil paintings by well-known 
artists. They "make appropriate and pleasing decorations 
for the den, camp or clubroom of any man who likes to hunt 


or fish. 
SPECIAL OFFER On receipt of $1.00 we will 

send you the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN magazine for a whole year, 12 bigissues, to- 
gether with theset of pictures described above. Pin a dol- 
lar bill to the attached coupon and mail it right now at 
our risk. Your money back if not satisfied. 


cea: . ipremeees 


National Sportsman Magazine, 222 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman, and the set of 8 outdoor pictures, 
as agreed. 

, ee 
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ft Rear Sight 


Score Tied! 


And the last string up toyou. Your nerves steady 
as you look through your Lyman Rear Sight, 
for you know all you have to do 18 to forget the rear sight, 
spot that little old troat sight just under the ‘‘bull’’—and 


professionals and amateurs alike. You'll 
find No. 2A and No. 5B wonderful sights 


for the indoor range this winter. Instantly 





ready forhunting, too. Get Lyman Sights 
at your dealer's or give us your make, 


model and caliber. 
Write for free booklet 


you can't miss. : , 
TL TIMIANN 
Shows and describes the most popular of 


f SIGHTS 
the Lyman Sights for every purpose and 


for forty years have given confidence to 
No. 2A, $6.00 °Very gun. Gives price. 





Lyman Gun Sight 
Corp. £ 

85 West St., 
Middlefield 


Conn. 
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No. 5B, $2.00 
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DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 


Carried on running board of any Autoor shipped by Express at regue | 
far merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizer, 6 sizes foruse with Outboard | 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write for Catalog | 
of Motorboats, Rowboats, Sectiona] boats, Duckb and Canoes. 


#. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie 8t, Albion. Mich, 














One Mystery Less 


Can you explain why 
Catholics are never Red nor 
Radical, Socialist, Communist, 
Anarchist, even when Govern- 
ments antagonize them or 
show them scant favor? 


The answer is in 


One Mystery Less 


Send this coupon with your name and address 
tous and you will receive this answer free. 


| 23 E. 41st St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send answer to 























‘‘Knergy, Action, Momentum, Ete.” 


By D. G. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the article 
written by C. B. Dicksee, under the 
above title, appearing in the July, 1920, 
number of Outdoor Life the questions 
numbered (1) and (2) are true only for 
uniformly accelerated motion, and they 
do not hold true when the acceleration 
not constant. In the problem that 
he has worked out, the force acting on 
the bullet is constantly changing, and 
since equation (3) is always true, the 
acceleration of the bullet is constantly 
changing while it is passing thru the 
barrel. Therefore, the method used in 
solving the problem is not correct, and 
the results are a little inaccurate. 

The following is the correct method 
of solving this problem. When a force 
acts on any body, an equal and oppo- 
site force acts upon some other body, 
and these two equal and opposite forces 
impart to the two bodies equal amounts 
of momentum. This is simply a state- 
ment of Newton’s third law of motion, 





is 


or rather a combination of the second 
and third laws. Let M, and M, equal 
the masses of the two bodies, and v, 


and v, their velocities at any time dur- 
ing which the equal and opposite forces 
are acting upon them, and the foMowing 
cquation is always true, regardless of 
how the forces may vary. 
Be OV Se Wega oe iaistow nate wiorsieielere (4) 
Using the same data as Mr. Dicksee 
used 


7000z2, 
equals the acceleration due 
the value 32.2 is suffi- 
for most purposes. 


M. =- 


in which ‘“g” 
to gravity, and 
ciently accurate 
Vi 2,200, 
and ve is the velocity of recoil of the 
rifle, to be computed. 
Substituting these values 
(4), 


in equation 


Miv; 270 (2200) 





M2 7000 (7) 


which is the velocity of re- 
coil of the rifle, neglecting the weight 
of the powder, and the reaction of the 
powder gases on the rifle after the bul- 
let leaves the barrel. 

We then compute the energy of both 
the bullet and the rifle by the equation 


se a 


for the kinetic energy of any moving 
body. 
Wv? 
K. E. 1% (Mv?) =——........ (5) 
2g 
Substituting in equation (5), we get 














the energy of the bullet,, 
270 (2200)? 
Ee 
7000 (64.4) 
2898.8 ft. lbs., and the energy of recoil 
of the rifle is, 
7 (12.1)? 
Er = 16.0 ft. lbs. 
64.4 
The proposition brought up by Mr. 
Thomas in “Gun Talk No. 4,” of two 
men facing each other with Springfields 
and one man firing right down the 


muzzle of the rifle held by the other 
man, is an interesting idea, and the fol- 
lowing may cast some light on which 
man would feel the “kick” the most, 
the man who fired the bullet, or the 
man who caught it. 


If two bodies of masses M, and M, 
are moving with velocities ec, and ec, in 
such a way that their centers of mass 
approach each other on the same straight 
line, they will eventually collide and the 
impact is called a direct central im- 
pact. If the impact is inelastic, the 
velocity of each body will be changed, 
and the two bodies will move on to- 
This 


gether with a common velocity. 


Kramar. 


common final velocity, C, is expressed 
by the equation, 


M, Ci + Me C2 
~ -M,x Mz 


If there is some capacity for resti- 
tution in either body, the bodies will 
separate at the end of the period of 
impact, with velocities, V, and _ V;. 
These velocities are expressed by the 
equations, 


- (6) 


[ Mi Ci + Me C2e— eMe (c, — c,) ] 





(7) 
M, + Me 

and, 

" (My C1 + Me Ce+eMy, (ce; — Ce) ] 


2> 


(8) 





Mi v Me 


In these equations the weights may 
be substituted for the masses of the 
bodies. Considering the same gun and 
bullet as in the above problem, if the 
impact is inelastic, the velocity of the 





gun that is hit is, from equation (6), 
270 (2200) +7 (0) 
270 (2200) 
—= ——__—_—_—_—- = 12.05 fs., 
7000 
Cc =——_—______— 19270 


270+7 
7000 


and its energy is 
We 7 (12.05)?2 = 


2g 64.4 

slightly less than the recoil of the rifle 
as computed above. The above method 
of computing recoil of the gun that fires 
the bullet gives only about 70 per cent 
of the recoil of a modern rifle, as the 
weight of the powder, and the reaction 
of the powder gases on the rifle after 
it and the bullet part company have 
been neglected. Equation (6), how- 
ever, gives all of the “kick” of the 
rifle that is hit if the impact is in- 
elastic. If the impact is perfectly elas- 
tic, the factor “e” in equation (8) be- 
comes unity, and this equation re- 
duces to, 





V,< 


Mi + M2 
velocity 


the of the that is 


is 


and 
hit 


cun 


2 (270) (2200) 

7 (7000) — 
7 (24.1)? 
ee a ae ed 
64.4 


which makes the energy of its “kick.” 





24.1 f.s. 


lbs. 





We thus see that if the impact is in- 
elastic, the gun that is hit kicks about 
the same as the gun that fires the 
pullet, while if the impact is perfectly 
elastic, the gun that is hit kicks about 
four times as hard as the gun that 
fires the bullet. In an actual case of 
firing a bullet from one Springfield 
down the muzzle of another Springfield, 
we know the impact would not be per- 
fectly elastic, apd we also know that 
some of the particles of the bullet 
would rebound to some extent from the 
bolt of the gun that is hit. So we 
have the kick of the gun that is hit 
corraled, as it were, between the limits 
of approximately the same as the kick 
of the gun that fires the bullet and 
four times that much. However, the 
kick of the gun that is hit is all 
“knock” and no “shove,” as Mr. Thomas 
expresses it, so I feel sure that Mr. 
Thomas is quite right in his deduction 
that the man who catches the bullet 
will feel the kick the most. 

The above equations (6), 


(7), and 
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(8), are derived on pages 64 and 65 
of Mechanics of Engineering, by Pro- 
fessor Church. 

Calif. D. G. KRAMAR. 


MR. DICKSEE COMMENTS, 


I have read Mr. Kramer’s letter with 
interest, and should like to make the 
following remarks: 

The equations I quoted in my letter 
are the funcamental laws governing the 
movement of bodies under all condi- 
tions, and are accurate for any given 
set of circumstances. 

When a body is acted upon by a force 
which is not constant, but which, after 
acting for a given time or distance pro- 
duces a certain change of velocity, this 
force may be replaced by another force 
having a constant value which will pro- 
duce the same result when acting un- 
der the same set of circumstances. This 
constant force may then be used with 
perfect accuracy for any further eal- 
culations. This is precisely what is 
done when calculating the power of a 
gas or steam engine, the varying pres- 
sure is replaced in the calculations by 
a constant pressure (the mean effect- 
ive pressure) and this when taken in 
conjunction with the stroke and time 
gives the power developed. Precisely 
the same method may be employed to 
solve the rifle and bullet question. 

Mr. Kramer is ‘mistaken in his read- 
ing of Newton’s law of action and re- 
action; this law deals with the forces 
themselves, and not with the effects 
produced by the forces. The effect 
produced by the force is dependent 
upon the mass upon which it acts, and 
as this may be any quantity effects 
cbviously cannot be equated. That this 
is the case will be readily seen by 
taking the equation (4) given by Mr. 
Kramer, and assuming that the rifle is 
rigidly fixed, that is, in effect, has infi- 
nite mass. Under these circumstances 
its velocity will be zero and the pro- 
duct M, V, will also be zero and is equal 
to 270 x 2200 according to Mr. Kra- 

mer’s equation, which as 

7000 x ge Euclid says is absurd. 

The fact that a body has its velocity 
increased to a given figure in a certain 
time represents a certain acceleration 
and calls for a certain force, and both 
are accurately given by the formulae I 
quoted. 

The only inaccuracy in my calcula- 
tions is that the effect of the powder 
blast after the bullet has left the barre! 
was omitted. This is very considerable 
and will materially increase the energy 
of the recoil over that which would be 
felt if only the ejection of the bullet 
took place. This effect will vary con- 
siderably with different powders, even 
when the charges are made up to give 
the same muzzle velocity. I am very 
sorry that I omitted to mention this, as 
it may have caused a good deal of mis- 
understanding. The value of the pow- 
der blast is obviously a matter of ex- 
periment and not calculation to deter- 
mine. 

Actually Mr. Kramer proves the accu- 
racy of my method, as he has calculated 
the energy of the bullet directly from 
the Kinetic energy formula and arrived 
at almost exactly the same figure as 
myself, my figure being obtained from 
the figure obtained by the formulae he 
takes exception to. 

Referring to the question of the bul- 
let striking a rifle similar to the one 
from which it was discharged, as Mr. 
Kramer deals with this, I should like to 
make a remark, even tho I did not deal 
with this in my first letter. To be brief 
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World’s Champions Shoot 


Hercules Powders 


The American Olympic Rifle Team won the 
World’s championship in the Military Rifle Team 
Match at 300 and 600 meters with a score of 573 out 
of 600; the 300 meters Team Match with 289 out of 
300 and the Free Rifle Team Match with a score of 
Commander C. T. Osburn won the Offhand 
Championship at 300 meters with a score of 56 


The American Olympic Revolver Team won the 
30 meters Team Match with 1309 out of 1500. 
Papaeuse of Brazil, with 274 out of 300, Bracken 


with 272, and Frederick with 266, won the high three 
placesin the 30 meters Individual Revolver Champion- 


Hercules Powders were used by the Individual 
Rifle and Revolver Champions, by each member of 
the American Rifle Team and the American, Brazilian 
and French Revolver Teams. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 
1017 Orange St. 


Delaware 























CAMPING in COMFORT 


F a A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. s. \ 


Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 


60c postpaid 
THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 




















INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $6.00. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to6 at 
$3.75. 








Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssuxosu, ‘wis. 
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World’s Greatest Bird 






and Animal Paintings 


Masterpieces 
- of Wild Life in 
Ze ).. Art to be Found 
ne agg Only in the 


Nature Lovers 


Library 


The Greatest Set of Natural Histories Ever Published 


The Nature Lovers Library is the world’s wonder book 
for sportsmen. No nature lover or sportman should fail 
to possess this splendid work. The reading matter is so 
fascinating that these books would be brimming over with 
interest if they did not contain a single picture. But the 
crowning feature is the collection of marvelouscolorplates 
from the brush of the world’s foremost nature artist 
showing six hundred birds and hundreds of animals in 
natural colors, together with 2,000 actual photographs 
taken from real life. The six massive volumes in thi 
set are a veritable treasure of wild life in art. 


Free Examination 


Let us explain how you can see these books right in your 
own home for FREB EXAMINATION, and tell you about our 
easy monthly payment plan. Read our great free offer below. 


Free Pictere np Colocs Free 


Write TODAY for richly illustrated booklet giving 
full description of the wonderful Nature Lovers Li- 
brary, which will be sent you immediately together 
with a marvelously life like reproduction of four beau- 
tiful birds in natural colors absolutely free — size 
&x1l in. on heavy enamel paper suitable for framing. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 1648 Omaha, Neb. 



























Casting Tackle and Methods 


By O. W. SMITH 


(Angling Editor, Outdoor Life) 





Into this sumptuous book has gone the cream of | 
Mr. Smith's casting knowledge. It is a frank, | 
careful and accurate discussion of the 


ject of casting 
with short rod 
and = = multiply- 
ing reel,  be- 
ginning with 
rod materials 
and working 
through to reels 
and landing 
tools. We know 
of nothing quite 
so complete. 
The novice will 


find here just 
the tackle in- 
formation he 
has been’ s0 


long seeking. In 
the second half 
of the book the 
author discuss- 
es actual fish- 
ing, how to cast 
over a 
varieties 
waters. As well 
as being a safe 
guide, the book 
is entertaining- 
ly written and 
will be read by the outdoor lover for its nature 
touches. Beautifully illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of the author’s own taking. No modern 
angling library can be considered complete without 
this latest and best “‘bass book.” 


PRICE $3.10 POSTPAID 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 








dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
192 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 
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I would say that the bullet (taking the 
case of the arm I have dealt with) has 
some 2,900 foot-pounds of energy to dis- 
pose of, and this will be given up, what- 
ever it strikes, provided it does not pass 
clean thru it. Some of the energy will 
be spent in splintering the bullet and 
some in probable damage to the rifle; 
the remainder will be spent upon the 
unfortunate man holding the rifle. The 
force of the blow will be given by the 
energy of the bullet divided by the dis- 
tance traveled before it comes to rest. 
If? Mr. Kramer will substitute in his 
formulae 6, 7, and 8, a man weighing 


150 pounds as the object struck, in place 
of the rifle weighing seven pounds, he 
will see that the heavier the object 
struck the less will be the amount of 
energy expended upon it. In the case 
of the man it will be less than one foot- 
pound, whereas a man struck by such a 
bullet will, if the whole of the bullet’s 
energy is expended upon him, be sent 
headlong. If the bullet does not pass 
clean thru all the energy will be ex- 
pended upon the man, and assuming it 
penetrates six inches the force of the 
blow will be 58,000 pounds at muzzle 
velocity. C. B. DICKSEE. 





A Real “He” Six Gun 

















THE IRISH CONSTABULARY REVOLVER. 


When he pulled it on me I thought 
it was Chester, arrived from Vineville, 
thirsting for my scalp; but he proved 
to be Henry Walter Fry, a quiet, kind- 
ly English gentleman from Australia, 
not unknown in these columns, nor to 
the gun world at large. He asked me 
what it was, and after examination— 
at one time I thought of becoming a 
mining expert—I pronounced it a rail- 
road tunnel gone wrong. So we took 
pictures of it in sections, and here it 
is. Caliber .577, and it takes a round 
ball and twenty-eight grains of black 
powder. Luckily it has not been manu- 
factured since mammoth hunting ceased 
for lack of mammoths, and since the 
foundry that cast it went out of busi- 


| ness and turned to making Big Berthas. 
| No, it is not German—Fry is English, 
| remember, and hence so is the cannon 


| —I 


mean revolver—for it is a finely 
constructed arm, good steel, and bears 
the English proof marks. 

From some ancient book, written by 


| Caesar, I think, we discovered that it 
| is ealled “The Irish Constabulary Re- 


| volver, 


| when it erupts, no one knows. 


ded dh 


ealiber .577,” and that its colt 
is .442 caliber, weighing some pounds 
evidently. But this gun weighs 
cnly forty-two ounces. What it does 
And I 
have not the least intention of finding 


less, 


out. It takes the 24-shot shells per- 
fectly, if they are sawed off a bit, and 
the last I saw of Fry he was hunting 














CYLINDER, EXACT SIZE. 


for a mould for it. Someone offered 
him a watermelon, but it was too small. 
Maybe Fry shot it so won’t be back 


soon. 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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)JARMS AND AMMUNITION | 
QUERIES : ar 


Conducted by C. G. Williams 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 
cents in postage with their questions if answers 
are desired by mail. Please write questiofis 
clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and 
always enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not as 
desirable for publication as real names. 








I expect to go to New Mexico and Arizona 
and want to purchase the best possible all-round 
rifle for this trip. I had in mind getting a 
.250-3000 Savage, but after reading different ar- 
ticles on the subject in Outdoor Life and other 
sporting magazines, I began to wonder whether 
the 95 model Winchester .30 Government ’06 
would not be better. I am anxious that the 
gun be suitable for my wife to use occasionally 
and would like your advice as to whether the 
weight and recoil of the ’95 Winchester would 
make it unsuitable. In the carbine style, which 
is a little lighter and shorter, would the recoil 
be heavier? Will you kindly advise me as to 
which arm would be the more desirable all- 
round gun?—Harlan E. Harnes, Dayton, O. 

Answer.—If you are looking for a rifle suit- 
able for your wife, you should not get a rifle 
shooting the .30 ’06 ammunition until she has 
become accustomed to some other rifle that 
does not have so much recoil. Your first choice 
would be better, but for your own use, we 
could not advise a better rifle than the Win- 
chester Model ’95 chambered for the .30-’06 
cartridge. The .250-3000 Savage has only about 
one-half the recoil of the .30-’06 and that is 
why we recommend it for your wife. It is suf- 
ficiently powerful for any game you will find 
in any part of the West. We nearly spoiled 
our own wife as a sportsman or sportswoman 
by letting her enthusiasm run away with both 
of us, and giving her one of our heaviest guns 
to shoot when testing some special ammuni- 
tion, tho now she will shoot any rifle made and 
think nothing of it.—Editor. 


Could I have a Model ’94 Winchester re- 
chambered to take the .303 Savage cartridge? 
Would the rifle have to be rebored? Do you 
think his would give as good accuracy as the 
Savage rifle? Would the pressure be increased 
to such extent as to be too close to the safety 
limit of the rifle? I presume that the action 
of he ’94 would handle this cartridge without 
adjustment. Who could do thé above work 
and what would be the probable cost. What is 
the accurate range of the .303? I have been 
informed that it was doubtful as to the Marlin 
Co. continuing in business. Do you think it 
would be unwise to purchase their products 
for this reason?—Alfred H. Harrop, Galveston, 
Texas. 

Answer.—You could easily have the Model ’94 
Winchester .30-30 rechambered so as to shoot 
the .303 Savage cartridge. You would not be 
obliged to have the rifle rebored as there is 
practically no difference between the bore of 
the .30-30 and the .303, for the Savage Co. 
have been borning the .303 as a .30 caliber for 
several years. The .303 has practically the 
same accurate range as the .30-30, that being 
about 500 yds. but it strikes a harder blow on 
account of the heavier bullet. We understand 
that the Marlin Co. will no longer make guns. 
In fact, we were given this decision about a 
year ago. We would be slow about choosing 
a Marlin rifle or shotgun at this time.—Editor. 


Will you please inform me if there is a re- 
loading tool made for the .32 W. .32-30 cart- 
ridge? If there is not, would it be possible to 
use a .32-40 outfit by bushing to fit the .32-20 
shell and having a new bullet seating chamber 
made? Would like to reload for revolver, using 
a good pistol powder like Bullseye, instead of 
the rifle powder. Also what is proper load of 
Bulls eye for that case?—James R. Baker, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Answer.—here is a reloading set made for 
the .32-20. The Bond Machine Co., Wilmington, 
Del., puts out reloading tools for this caliber. 
If you already own a _ .32-40 reloading outfit, 
you could have it remodeled to adapt it to this 
caliber. Any gunsmith should be able to do 
this work for you. As a starter, write to Mis- 
harek & Sons, 4224 Southwestern Avenue, Chi- 
cago, IIl., for his price on such work. The 
proper (weighed) charge of Bullseye to use in 
the .32-20 is 4,3 grs. You could also use Du 
Pont’s Pistol Powder No. 3 of which a charge 
of 5.5 grs. is required.—Editor. 


I have a son 10 years old who for several 
years has been a very good shot with an air 
rifle, but in sheoting I noticed he always closed 
his right eye, aiming with the left eye, altho 
holding the rifle to the right shoulder. Last fall 
when he was shooting a ,22 Winchester auto- 
matic, I found him to be shooting very accu- 
rately and requested that he aim with his right 
eye, and discovered that he could hardly see 
out of his right eye, so of course took him to 
an oculist and found that his eyesight in his 
right eye will most likely be impaired for life. 











THE ONLY 
LAMP OF 
ITS KIND 


The Carbide 
BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT for Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, Sold throughout the world for 18 years. 
Shines 300to 600 feet. Single or Double Lens with ; 
darkening door. Four styles, $10.00 to $12.00. . 

Sold by Hardware & Sporting Goods Dealers. Catalog free on request. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship on receipt of price, postage paid. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG.CO. 529So. Dearborn St, Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 
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Alpine Binoculars 


Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. ‘They retain 


adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage ‘incidental to 
hunting ina rough and 
rugged country. 


Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass before 
purchasiug. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO 
TIANUFACTURER OF ALPINE 8B/NO CULARS 











FISHING TACKLE | 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 







NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STEUCK iit’Kia's"RePxinunc 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


By WARREN H. MILLER 


For Seven Years Editor of FIELD & STREAM 


Experience counts. Save yourself money in buying the right gun, rod, dog, canoe, 
camping outfit. Read up before you spend money. Miller Knows! 











I HE ee ee Cr ree eee ee re $1.50 
Ce is, WII oc eee ibccccecccéccccscces a ak din aa biakbe aida etrabacdes - 1.50 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. Big ‘Game Mee Wate GGG honk nce ccdccccscncs - 2.50 
THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. The only Up-to-Date Dog Book............ 2.50 
CANOEING, SAILING AND MOTOR BOATING. .......-0cscccccecccecccceeces - & 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING. For Your Kid............... 1.50 
AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND. A Practical Training Handbook...:. 1.900 
THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK. Facts, Tables and Game Laws... 1.50 


THE RING-NECKED GRIZZLY. Big-Game Hunting in the Rockies......... 1.50 
MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS. How to Make Your Own Medicine Kit.... .25 


Buy Direct From the Author and Save Money 


WARREN H. MILLER Interlaken, N. J. 
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Discovering this, I immediately bought him a 
410-gauge shotgun and find he does very accu- 
rate shooting, but continues to shoot from the 
right shoulder. Could he, with this handicap, 
become a good wing shot by shooting from the 
right shoulder, or would it be better for him to 


shoot from the left shoulder? Possibly you 
have similar cases brought to your attention 
and any advice you can give to me as to 
whether he should continue to shoot from the 


right shoulder 
else, will be 
Wessel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer.——-Our advice would be to teach the 
boy to shoot from the left shoulder. It would 
be a strain on his good eye to keep looking out 
of the corner when shooting, and by learning 
to shoot from,the left shoulder, this strain will 
be avoided. We have seen several cases such 
as you speak of and have ourselves instructed 
two boys who were compelled to use the left 
shoulder, one because of a kick in the eye by 
a horse, the other as an affliction at birth. 
The former was twice on the riflg@gteam repre- 
senting the state of Colorado in the national 
matches. ‘The only insructor we ever had (our 
old Dad) was compelled to learn to shoot from 
his left shoulder after he was 25 years old, and 
he certainly succeeded for he was some duck 
shot. Your boy is now so young that he could 
pick up shooting from the left shoulder, and in 


or the left shoulder, or anything 
very much appreciated. ee A 


a few years it would become as natural to 
shoot this way as tho he had started that way 
at first. Editor. 

(1) I have a Krag rifle stamped U. S. 
Springfield Armory, 1898. What does that rep- 
resent? (2) Can I use the 150-gr. pointed bullet 


without gas cutting? It is %-inch from mouth 
of shell to where the rifling starts. (3) Are 
the cupro-nickel bullets as used by the govern- 
ment hard on a rifle barrel? (4) About what 
is the life of a rifle barrel using these bullets? 
(5) Are the Krag rifles good, reliable rifles? 
I have not as yet tried mine out.—F, H. Whole- 
ben, Olean, N. Y. 

Answer.—The insignia, UU. S, 
Armory, 1908, on your Krag, means 
rifle was made at the Springfield Armory 
year 1908, and this is a government arsenal, 
hence the U. S. (2) You can use the 150-gr. 
pointed bullet without any great degree of gas 
cutting, and the wear of this bullet on the 
barrel, including the gas cutting, will be no 
greater than with the regular 220-gr. bullet. 
(3) The cupro-nickle jacketed bullets are hard- 
er on any rifle than c ad bullets would be, but 
those made by the government are no harder 
than those of any other make. (4) You can 
easily shoot 5,000 to 7,000 shots out of a Krag 
barrel before it will begin to deteriorate to 
any great extent. It is rapid fire, the shooting 
of a long string of shots, so as to heat up the 
barrel to a great extent, that causes havoc with 
the steel and rifling. In ordinary shooting, a 
person ought to get at least 10,000 shots be- 
fore the rifle is worn so badly as to impair its 
accuracy as a game rifle. (5) The Krag is as 
reliable a rifle as any made, and it is the rifle 
with which some shooters from the United 
States beat the world, along about the year 
1900.—Editor. ; 


Springfield 
that your 
in the 


_I would like to have your opinion on some 
sights for the 1895 Model Winchester Carbine, 
chambered for the ’06 ammunition. I have a 
Sheard’s gold bead front sight but want to 
know if a Lyman 38 receiver or a Marbles flex- 
ible comb is more practical for hunting sights. 
I cannot get either sight here in town to try 
and I thought perhaps the Marble sight set too 


far back.—S, A. Shimonek, Lincoln, Neb. 
Answer.—You now have as good a front 
sight as anyone could put on a rifle. It is par 


excellence 


for game shooting. As to a receiver 


sight or peep sight, that is another question. 
\s you have a carbine, we take it that you 
bought the rifle for a sporting arm, and not 
for target shooting. Personally, we would not 
have a peep sight on any rifle that we expected 
to use as a game gun. Your field of sight is 
limited if you use a peep, and for that reason 


it is very difficult to pick up moving game with 
a peep sight. We have gone thru the mill and 
come to that conclusion. If you still wish to 
try it out, we believe that the receiver sight is 
pre sae to a peep sight that sets back of the 
bolt.—Editor. 


My brother while in France 
German Mauser of 8 mm. caliber which he has 
converted into a sporting arm, He has tried a 
number of places to get the sharp- -pointed 154-gr, 


got hold of a 


soft point loaded cartridges, but without suc- 
cess. I believe you are in a position to know 
where these cartridges can be gotten for this 
rifle, and if so will you please give the names 


of the houses where they can be purchased and 
price of same if vou can give it.—Calvin Hazel- 


baker, Grangeville, Idaho. 

Answer.—The Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., 
Woolworth bldg., New York, load the 8 (7.9) 
mm. Mauser with the 154-gr. pointed bullet, and 


this cartridge gives a M. V. of 2882 f. s. Your 
local hardware dealer can get them, if he will 
make a serious attempt.—Editor. 
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I wish to obtain some information in regard 
to increasing the velocity and energy of a .25-35 
Savage Featherweight. Could you suggest what 
powder and how much | could use to obtain a 
velocity of 2,500, 2,700- and 2,900 ft.-sec. with 
the &6-gr. bullet of the .250-3000, and what 
pressures and energy would correspond to each? 





much effect on the pressure? Can this be ac- 
complished with pressures which the gun can 
safely accommodate?—Harold W._ Kidwell, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Answer.—We will give you some charges of 
powder for the various weights of bullets and 
the velocity to be obtained with each: 


B.. P. 
Lbs. 


26880 

29790 

30830 

30670 

39980 
pressure as given, but our advice is not to ex- 
ceed any charge as given for the bullet weight. 
—KEditor. 


Powder 


Dupont No. 18 





Would the decreased cartridge volume have 
sullet 
Weight Charge M. V. 
Grs. Grs. t; a 

117 23.3 1991 
117 25.8 2234 
101 25.3 2339 

87 29.4 2667 

87 31.0 2837 
Do not vary the charge from the weight as 
given, and be careful to weigh every charge. 
The gun is capable of withstanding the breech 

Please send me data regarding the 7 mm. 
Mauser rifle in regard to velocity, striking force 
and range, What game would you recommend 
this gun for? Also what reloading tools and 
what loads should I use for best results?— 
Russeli jayne, Edwall, Wash. 

Answer.—The Berg Machine Co., Wilmington, 
Del., are now putting out special reloading tools 


that are a great improvement over those put out 
by the Ideal Mfg. Co. You could get all speci- 
fications, information and prices by writing. 
The ballistics of the 7 mm. Mauser are: 
Bullet M. V. M. E. 
cis) lbs. 
2300 2056 
2785 2392 
(Inches) 
400 


100 
1.10 
-61 
Trajectory 
0 300 
5.41 10.90 
2.65 6.54 
The 7 mm. is accurate to 1,000 yds. with the 
round-nose bullet, while with the pointed bullet 
its accurate range is extended to about 1,500 
yds., or, in other words, its accurate range is 
about that of the Springfield. This rifle is 


40.85 
12.21 22.60 


22.21 


ago, in response to an 
some information con- 
cerning the making of copper-jacketed bullets, 
which has been greatly appreciated, altho I do 
not think that I have previously acknowledged 
the kindness. Now, I am again in need of as- 
sistance. My favorite game rifle is a Krag car- 
bine, just as issued, no dolling up of any kind, 
unless a gold bead frant sight might be con- 
structed, This rifle, or rather carbine, is one 
of those sold some years ago from the Rock 
Island Arsenal in ‘“‘cleaned and repaired” con- 
dition, and has done some very good work for 
me since I bought it in 1909 or 1910. Now it 
has begun to show less accuracy and I find on 
gauging the barrel that it has worn consider- 
ably, enough that I believe that it does not 
shoot as well as I can aim and hold. I have 
written some of the good barrel makers, but 
they all report that they have too much ahead 
to take an order for this barrel, so I am now 
trying to get hold of a new arsenal-made bar- 
rel for this Krag carbine. The National Rifle 
Association, of which I am a member, informs 
me that there is no way of obtaining such barrel 
thru the association, so knowing the intimate 
knowledge that my friend Mr. Williams has of 
things around the Rock Island reservation, I 
am writing to ask him if he can tip me off to 
any means of obtaining my much-needed barrel. 
Any such information will be greatly appre- 
ciated and otherwise cared for. As you doubt- 
less know, the carbine barrel is 22 inches in 
length.—Roy E, Howser. Jonesboro, Ark. 

Answer.—Have you ever tried to get one of 
these barrels from the firm of Francis Banner- 
man, 501 Broadway, N. Y.? The reason that 
I suggest this firm is that the government 
closed out all of the Krag rifles including extra 
barrels immediately after the war, and would 
not have one on hand to sell. Bannerman, at 
one time, bought several thousands of these 
barrels and, in the last catalog that we had, 
advertised them at about $2.85 each. It is our 
belief that you can obtain a barrel from them, 
but if not, then we would advise that you get 
a barrel from the Winchester Co. or else buy 
a long barrel and have it cut off to 22 inches, 
then have a front sight base made similar to 
the one on the Springfield, fitted to the barrel. 
We believe that it will make a much better look- 
ing job than having the long front sight base 
as the Krag barrel has. If you want any more 
help, shoot.—Editor. 


A couple of months 


inquiry, you sent me 





We would like to build an indoor range for 
.22 rifle shooting. Would it be proper to have 
a light over the target and one in front of the 
party shooting, or in back of the one shooting, 
and what is the standard distance for .22 short, 
long and long rifle? Kindly give me your opin- 
ion of the .250-3000 Savage for bear and deer 
in Pennsyivania and Maine; also of the .45-70 
Winchester for bear and deer in Pennsylvania 
and Maine. What distance would the .250-Sav- 
age and the .45-70 Winchester be depended on 
for bear and deer? Which of these two guns 
has the , do eg killing power—.250-3000 or the 
.30-30?—C. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


fbi standard distance for a range 


adapted to any game in North America and has 
been especially praised as a deer gun. ‘The 
following charges of powder may be used in 
reloading: 


Bullet Powder 


Wt. Charge M.V. Brand of 
Grs. Grs. t. &. Powder 

139 48.0 2900 Dupont No..15 
139 45.5 2736 

139 44.0 2900 Dupont No. 16 
139 46.0 3003 

139 42.5 2750 

175 41.5 2550 

175 35.5 2300 

139 46.0 2960 Dupont No. 18 
139 44.7 2800 Herc’les No. 300 
175 38.8 2309 

139 41.8 2625 Here’les No. 308 
175 37.5 2250 


You will be obliged to buy an apothecary 
scale to weigh the powder charges, as some ot 
the charges run the pressure quite high, but 
the powder companies recommend them so we 
are confident that there is no danger.—Editor. 


where .22 shorts are to be used is 50 ft., and 
for .22 lr. 75 ft. You should have a light in 
front of the target with a reflector so placed as 
to reflect the I:ght upon the target, but allow 
none to extend backward toward the shooter. 
There should be no lights back of the shooter. 
or if they are should be turned off before the 
shooting begins, The shooter should be in total 
darkness. We do not advise the use of .22 long 
cartridges, for they are not as accurate as the 
short or the L. R. The .250-3000 Savage is suf- 
ficiently powerful for the bear and deer that are 
to be found in Pennsylvania and Maine. It 
gives a little more energy than the .45-70 but 
not as much as the .45-70 H. P. It has con- 
siderable more power than the .30-30 and that 
cartridge has killed thousands of bears. 





Just a few questions in regard to buying a 
high-power rifle. The rifle I am to get will be 
used on deer and probably moose. As I am 
quite “stuck” on the .401 Winchester I will 
ask a few questions about it. Do you think 
this gun will be all right on the game I have 
mentioned? I read some time ago that this 
gun was good for nothing but deer. It having 
over 2,000 Ibs. velocity, I cannot see why it 
could not be used on bigger game. What is 
the killing range of this gun and also is the 
action a reliable one? ‘To sum things up, what 
is your opinion of this gun? There is another 
gun I would like to ask about, and that is the 
Winchester Model ’95 government .30 ’06. Do 
you think this gun would be O. K. on the game 
I have mentioned? Or do you think it a bit 
too powerful on deer? How many different 
loads will this gun handle, that is, the different 
sizes of bullets? I have often heard the ’95 
model in the take-down was not as good as 
take-downs in other rifles. Will they work 
loose in time?—Glen S. Cloaser, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Answer.—The .401 Winchester will have suf- 
ficient power to kill game considerably larger 


than deer, but it is not a long-range rifle. As 
to the .30 ’06 Winchester, we can not speak 
too highly of this gun, either in the solid 


frame or the take-down. We do not believe 
that the take-down model will ever shoot loose, 
for we have given one of them as hard usage 
as it is possible to give a gun and not abuse 
it, and it is as tight now as when new. This 
cartridge can now be had with the following 


bullets: 150 gr., full jacket, soft nose or um- 
brella point; 160 gr. Thomas pointed, full 
patch; 180 gr. pointed full patch; 190 gr. round 


nose, full patch or soft point; 220 gr., round 
nose, soft point or full metal patch. The Win- 
chester Co. also put out for the use of the 
National Rifle Matches at Caldwell, N. J., a 
200 gr. pointed bullet having 2,000 f. s. M. V., 
but we do not know if it will even be put on 
the market. it should be a wonderful killer, 
if they would put it out regularly.—Editor. 


Where can I get cartridges for the 9 mm. 
Luger automatic pistol? I was told a 9 mm. is 
about the same as a .38 caliber. In that case 
would it be possible to use .38 cartridges in 
the 9 mm. Luger? The Luger cartridges are 
not to be had here at present; the retailers 
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say they cannot get them.—G. E. Ender, St. 
Touis, Mo. 

Answer.—Both the Winchester and the Rem- 
ington Co. list the 9 mm. Luger cartridges and 
your dealer should be able to get them for you. 
If he cannot do so go to Simmons Hardware 
Co., your city, and if they do not have them 
write direct to the ammunition company for 
them.— Editor. 





I understand that high-power smokeless am- 
munition is now made for the .32-40 rifles. What 
is the range and power of these cartridges? 
What is the difference, if any, between the 
Marlin .32 high-power and the .32 Winchester 
Special? Do these cartridges interchange? 
How does the .32-40 compare with them? What 
is the effect of the Ballard system of rifling 
on the accuracy of the Marlin rifle? Which is 
the most dependable, the Winchester or the 
Marlin?—Alfred H. Harrop, Galveston, Texas. 

Answer.—There is no difference between the 
Winchester and Marlin rifles, as far as using 
the .32 special cartridge is concerned, for both 
will handle it equally well. The .32 special is 
slightly more powerful than the .32-40 tho the 
difference is very slight. Personally, we would 
prefer the .32 special. We have never been 
able to find any difference between the Ballard 
and the standard type of rifling as far as ac- 
curacy is concerned. The Ballard type oft 
rifling is .002 in. deeper on a side than the 
standard type. In the days of muzzle loaders 
and a poor grade of black powders the deep 
rifling was an advantage, but today we think 
that it is really out of place and a distinct dis- 
advantage. There has never been much dif- 
ference between the Winchester and the Marlin 
rifle, but at the present time the Marlin people 
have stopped making rifles, so your chance of 
getting repairs in the future will not be very 
good. With such an outlook we would say, 
do not buy the Marlin.—Editor, 


I would like to have you tell me, if you will 
please, where I can buy waterproof percussion 
caps for the old style Colt revolver, and also 
the bullets or the bullet molds for the .31 cal. 
and the .36 cal. old Colt? Also, is there any 
smokeless powder that we could use in these 


guns that would be satisfactory?—E. B. Dar- 
inelle, Gordena, Idaho. 

Answer.—All of the ammunition companies 
make waterproof percussion caps such as you 
would use for the cap-and-ball pistols. Your 
local dealer should be able to get them for 
you. Both the Winchester Co. and Rem.-U. M. 
C. Co. make Hicks’ E, B. and we have always 
found that No. 10 was the right size to use.— 
Editor. 


Will you kindly tell me if .30 cal. ammuni- 
tion, model 503-220 gr. bullet will fit the 
Springfield model ’06; if not, is there a 220-gr. 
catrridge made for the ’06 model? Is there 
any way to buy a Springfield ’06 other than 
thru the government.—F. F. Labrum, Corona, 
Calif. 

Answer.—The .30-’03 ammunition will not fit 
a rifle chambered for the .30-’06 ammunition, 
but there is a 230-gr. bullet made for the .30- 
’06, and this ammunition is listed by all mak- 
ers of ammunition. There is no way to buy 
the Springfield except thru the N. R. A. unless 
someone wants to get rid of their Springfield. 
—Editor. 





The Ardent Wooer. 

A young lady, much admired by a 
young man staying at the same house, 
was’ kissed by him oné day, greatly to 
her indignation. 

“If you dare to kiss me again,” she 
said, ‘I. must tell my father.” 

Kiss her again the ardent lover did. 

Upon this she fled to her father’s 
room, where she happened to find him 
examining a gun. 

“Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, “do run 
downstairs and show Mr. Muchlove your 
gun. He is so interested in guns.” 

“Very well, dear.” was the good- 
natured reply, and down went the un- 
suspecting father. 

Returning to his daughter, he _ re- 
marked: “That Mr. Muchlove is_ so 
eccentric he is almost rude. He rushed 
out of the house as soon as he saw me 
and didn’t say a word.” 


























CONVENIENT HOLSTERS. 


The one single holster. is one designed by Capt. A. H. Hardy especially for quick-pull purposes, 
and to be (the way the Captain shoots) worn on the left side near the front. It inclines slightly from 
the perpendicular line of the belt to aid in easy and speed of draw. It is equally good on the right 
side, in front, but has the wrong slant for drawing from the right hip. 

The double holster is a design ancient in the West, but seldom seen nowadays. The two pictures 
are of the same gun in the same holster, but the gun is shown in the two possible positions in the 
same holster; one position has the handle pointing backwards (‘righthand’) and the other position 
has the handle pointing forward (‘‘lefthand’’), as the holster makers usually term the two positions. 
No change whatever of holster is needed to reverse the position of the gun; just slip the gun out of 
one position and put it back into the holster in the reverse position. If a man carries the gun mostly 
in one position, the empty pocket is a handy place to put a few extra cartridges. Sometimes a pocket 
is added to the holster, just between the two pouches for the barrel, in which to put a few cartridges, in 
case one does not wish to use a loop belt. The buckle on this holster, flap down in front, holes and 
slits, etc., are but extras added at the individual fancy of its owner. They are not necessary if one 
does not want them. The holster is attached to the belt either by slits in the back of the holster, as 
in the one pictured, or for a better job the back of the holster is turned back and down, making a 
broad loop, as with an ordinary Mexican design, but this back is necessarily stitched, or riveted, to 
the back, as the typical Mexican loops are not practical in this form of holster. The holster, because 
of its more or less square shape, is good for the pocket, or hangs well under the waist band on either 
side in front. . With proper attachments, which any one can invent to suit his own ideas, this double 
holster can be used in any position on the body, such as on either hip, on either side in front, under 
either armpit, or in either hip-pocket without a belt, or in either side coat pocket, either inside or 
outside the coat, or overcoat. All told, it is the most convenient shaped holster I know of. It is best 
made with the back of stiff sole leather, and the front of softer leather, stretched and fitted wet over 
a form; but it is very good made of just the same leather throughout, merely a leather sack sewed up 


the middle the length of the barrel. 


The rod that shows in the picture has nothing to do with the holsters; it is just to hang them on 


to photograph them.—CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
















JONES 
WATERPROOF HUNTING 


CAP 


A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preveating water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. « See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $3.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


Do not send per- Beware of imitations, Lookdor Label in every Cap 
sonal check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer's name, 


PRICE 
$3.00 


Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY {f, 3255? 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


_. Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘thow to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 














It would be a cracker-jack trout f'-herman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through readix¢g 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.50 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.60 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, . : COLORADO 


LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 
Patented. Made in U.S.A 
SMART — COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT 

APPROVED BY SPORTSMEN 
HUNTING — HIKING—CAMPING 
“The thing to wear when roughing it’’ 
At your dealer or write to 


19S Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















REAL HARRIS, LEWIS AND 
SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 
The Aristocrat of Tweed for Sporting Wear. 
Price $2.50 per yd. Carr: paid Patterns Free. 


S. A. NEWALL & SONS, (Dept. O. L.) 
STORNOWAY, SCOTLAND 


State shade desired and weather for Gents’ or Ladies wear 































Bunching 
Them 


Only with a thoroughly clean barrel 
can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 
smokeless and black powders easily, 
— Loosens metal fouling. Re- 

uces use of brass brush. Contains 
no destructive chemical and no mois- 
ture. After using 
Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 





Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EEG Bawy., New York. 


c218 


PYRAMID: 
SOLVENT 











BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in ee in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 








Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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MADE FOR + 
. GOVERNMENT 


12 FULL LENGTH 


HIP BOOTS 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 


These $12.00 Goodyear 
U.S. nny A Hip Kubber 
Boots were left by cancellation 
of government orders. Every 
boot bears official stamp of the 
U.S. Gov’t inspector. Sendnow 
before it is too — cone a 
ave money Dy ordering 20 
1 ‘ Iw iL 


* 8 pairs? NOW ON 
ing. If you are not per- 
Knee Rubber Boots $4.75 Rubber Boot Socks, 45c 


ae 5.85 a pair. Pay onar- 

12 — >} rival. won risk noth- 

SEND NO MONE fectly satistied,we will re- 

turn your money at once, 

Show this wonderful Offer to your friends. 

Write, or mail coupon, as you prefer. 

EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 

45 Armory Bldg., East Boston, Mass. 


Send U. S. Gov’t. Hip. Rubber Boots, C. O. D. 
My money back if not satisfied. 
Size NAM... ccccccccccccccccccccccce: cscccccvcce 


AGAPCBB. 000 cccccccccccccccccccesecccecceces 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de 


i i infri i itted, after which 
artment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been commi ‘ 
ft will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game depart 


ment’s duties in the premises, 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game 


department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been 


sent to the department by the informant. 





A Bear Experience 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading hunting 
experiences in your magazine has induced 
me to try to describe a bear hunt in the 
Crazy Mountains, Mont., in which three 
ranchers were the principal actors, in the 
fall of 1893. A grizzly bear had been re- 
ported seen at the head of Elk Creek, a she- 
bear with two cubs. Jim Murphy, “Old 
Mac” (two Irishmen) and George Cole, 
ranchers and near neighbors, started out 
after her. A little snow being on the 
ground, they soon found the trail, which led 
into a quaking aspen grove. Jim went 
around one side of the grove, George around 
the other, while Mac followed the trail into 
the grove. Mac had not gone over 300 
yards before he saw the bear and cubs about 
ten rods ahead of him. He fired at her, hit 
her and tried to throw another cartridge 
into the chamber, but couldn’t extract the 
first shell and the bear was on top of him 
before he knew it. Mac was lying on his 
back gazing heavenward with the bear 
standing over him biting at his shoulders, 
arms and face. He tried to protect his eyes 
with his hand, but she swiped his eyes with 
her claws and tore his eyebrows and eye- 
lashes badly. Just at this time George came 
up and started shooting at the bear, the first 
shot catching Mack in the neck. Mac hol- 
lered at George to leave him alone as “the 
bear could finish the job by herself.” She 
finally got scared off and George discovered 
he had lost his set of teeth in the excite- 
ment, and rather thought he had swallowed 
them. Jim came up and between them they 
carried Mac to George’s ranch. He was 
lying in a semi-conscious condition. A man 
started horseback for the nearest doctor, 
thirty-five miles away, and twenty-four hours 
afterward the doctor arrived and started to 
work on Mac. Under an anesthetic, the 
patient was supposed to be unconscious. 
However, the doctor said, “I can see Mac’s 
brain.” This seemed to wake him up, as he 
immediately replied, “Kape on sayin’ that, 
Doc; people around here told me I niver 
had any.” Well the doctor took sixty- 
nine stitches in his head, neck, shoulders 
and face. He was so busy he sewed one 
of Mac’s eyelashes up to the eyebrow, and 
When lying asleep he would have one eye 
open and one shut. 

They had taken him into town to a hos- 
pital and when he got convalescent he was 
in a saloon one day when a greenhorn from 
New York asked him if he was the man 
that got chewed up by a bear. Mac admit- 
ted he thought he was the man. 
fellow says, “If you had had the presence 
of mind to have taken your coat off and 
thrown it in the bear’s face she would have 
left you and gone right back to her den.” 
Mac said he thought of that, but unfor- 
tunately he had left his coat at the ranch 
that day and that he started to take off his 
pants and throw them, but it made the bear 
mad and she had jumped right on to him. 


Well, the | 


As George is living somewhere in Cali- 
fornia now he might see this true account 
of the bear scrap, so I had better for safety 
sake sign only my initials. 


Mont. 
To Protect California Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read 
in the October number of Outdoor Life 
Aldo Leopold’s article on the game situa- 
tion in the Southwest, which is all very 
good. 

Having hunted for the last twenty-five 
years in every county in California, I know 
something of the game conditions existing 
here, and I would like to have a few words 
to say on the subject, in hopes that it will 
do some good in bringing the subject to 
the notice of the fish and game commis- 
sioners of this state. It is a known fact that 
there is more deer killed in some counties 
in the closed season than there is in the 
open season. For instance, in Mendocino 
county, I have heard several residents boast 
that they would wait till winter and get 
their deer, and some of them make a boast 
that they kill from ten to twenty deer dur- 
ing the winter months. They are not par- 
ticular if it is a buck or a doe. In the 
summer months there are as many spikes 
and does killed as larger bucks. Three years 
ago in one day’s travel I found ten does 
and eight spike bucks that had been shot 
and left lay. Hunters would shoot them 
and look for the horns later. I have men- 
tioned this to the fish and game commis- 
sioners, but they said that they have not 
enough deputies to cover the ground. Why 
not raise the license fee to $2, or even $5, 
and put enough deputies in the field to stop 
such destruction of deer? 

This summer I hunted in Lake county 
and I killed my two bucks on the first morn- 
ing of the open season. I got my limit and 
quit. But other hunters kept on shooting 
all the time, claiming that they had one 
coming, and when they packed up to leave 
they would have enough jerked venison to 
amount to two and three limits each. 

There is another suggestion I would like 
to make. All of the game wardens and for- 
est rangers that I have talked with say that 
coyotes and lions kill more deer than are 
killed by the hunters. This summer I found 
three deer that were killed by panthers, and 
I was only one hunter out of a hundred in 
that district. Other hunters must have 
found more. In the winter months is the 
time that they do the most damage. 

The government has refuges for the pro- 
tection of game, but in these refuges there 
are many panthers. They go there because 
there is lots of deer and no hunters to bother 
them, and they destroy many deer. Now, if 
the government is protecting the deeer, why 
not have men in those refuges with dogs 
that are trained to hunt lions, etc., and ex- 
terminate these animals, and thereby save 
many deer? 

The same conditions exist here with the 
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ducks and migratory birds. There is a law 
here restricting market hunting and night 
shooting, but it is carried on right under 
the nose of the game commissioners, but 
there is nothing done to stop it, as the game 
commissioners inform me that they have not 
enough deputies to cover the ground. 
Calif. Dr. C. H. Cummines. 


Stunned by Concussion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose pictures 
of ruffled grouse in the hand of J. H. Peck, 
U. S. Forest lookout, stationed on Dirty 
Face Mountain, on Lake Wenatchee, Chelan, 
County, Wash. Mr. Peck catches ’em alive, 
[ mean he caught this one in particular. We 
were sitting on the north side of the 
peak, which towers 6,400 feet above sea 
level, drinking in the scenery, when we 
heard a peculiar call. Peck couldn’t figure 
it out and I had never heard any wild life 
make such a sound. We stood up and not 
three feet from us stood a ruffled grouse. 

















THE GROUSE BECAME ATTACHED TO US 


Peck shot at the bird with his .351 auto- 
matic, as it was the open season. The bird 
flip-flopped and rolled down the hill, we 
after it. It rolled into a bunch of buck 
brush and we hunted for quite a while with- 
out locating it. 

Finally Peck found a bird sitting under 
the buck brush and started to take another 
shot at it. The grouse flew under a small 
tamarack. Peck laid down his gun and 
made a jump and caught the bird in his 
hands. We looked it over, and could find 
no scratch of any kind. We decided this 
wasn’t the one he had shot at first. Yet, 
we couldn’t find any dead bird, so came to 
conclusion the bullet must have come so 
close to its head that it temporarily stunned 
it. Said grouse became very much attached 
to us and showed no fear and no desire to 
leave. Bert SCHALLER, 

Wash. Forest Ranger. 


A Trapper Writes of the Yukon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in Outdoor 
Life about R. B. Slaughter of Chicago get- 
ting a big caribou in Yukon Territory many 
years ago. I was there at the time with 
Thomas Martindale and Dr. Lewis of Phila- 
delphia, and we camped together at Tepee 
Lake for a day and night. We got our limit. 
There was plenty of game there then, but 
the Indians have cleaned it up in the last 
two years. I know, for I have been in the 
Yukon and Alaska for the last twenty-two 
years. 

Four or five years ago there was plenty of 
all kinds of game, but now it is about all 
gone. There are about 200 Indians here. 
They split up in small parties and take in 
the whole country. Each one of them has 
from five to eight dogs and they feed them 
all on meat. You can see what would be- 
come of the game under such conditions. 
The last two summers thev have hunted and 
driven moose horseback and killed caribou 
for their hides and fat, and sheep the same 
way. In my trapping trips I go from ten 
to forty mies in most all directions and I 
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“2-* — KeepYour Gun Right 


The clean gun is a sure gun—one 

_ that will last for years. Marble’s 
~ Cleaning Implements are need- 
. ed by every gun owner—the best 
insurance against destruction by rust and 
corrosion he can buy. Most dealers have 
Marble’s Equipment—f you can’t get what you 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. 


_ Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 
ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads 


Rifle Cleaner == 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring, 
tempered-steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod. 55c. Statecaliber wanted. 
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Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent rusting or pitting—perfect 
protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. For shotguns or 
rifles, 55¢; for revolvers, 25e. State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30. and 34 inches 
long, $1.10. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-0z. bottle, 25c; 
6-0z. can, 55c. By mail, 10c extra. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable, Will keep your gun 
clean and prolong its life. 85ce. State gauge wanted 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Deita Ave Gladstone, Mich. 
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BOND RELOADING TOOLS 
Bullet Moulds——Powder Measures 


for 


Metallic Cartridges 
BOND MACHINE CO., 815 W. 5th St., Wilmington, Del. 
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have not seen one moose or caribou track 
the past winter, and very few sheep. You 
know how St. Clair Creek and Harris Creek 
aud Tepee Lake each was for game when 
yuu were there. It is worse now. ‘That is 
the center of the Kluane hunting country. 
There is not one man in the whole Kluane 
country that has had half enough meat the 
past winter. H. J. Haypen. 
Yukon Ter. 


The Abused Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—l have been a 
reader of Outdoor Life for several years and 
have noted from time to time the bear 
stories. Will you, thru your fine magazine, 
tell me the ditference between shooting a 
female deer, moose or elk in the spring anu 
leaving the young to die, or shooting a te- 
male bear and leaving the cubs to starve? 
That is what is being done every year. Why 
kill the littlke cubs? The cubs make big 
bears. We don’t kill the fawns and calves 
of deer, moose and elk, so why the cubs? 
And why capture cubs for mascots and pets? 
A good dog answers the purpose better. 
Why kill all bears on sight at all seasons 
of the year? In most places if a bear is 
known to be around an armed posse is or- 
ganized to kill him so he will, not eat up all 
the women and children. 

I’m an old bear hunter myself. Bear, deer 
and partridge are my game. If the sports- 
men of this great country are the sportsmen 
they pretend to be, they will stop trapping 
bears in the spring, and stop shooting little 
cubs; also advocate laws to protect bears. 

E. M. Cannon. 

Note.—Mr. Cannon is right. The bears of 
the United States do so little harm, and 
are such a wonderful sporting asset to any 
section where found, that they should be 
preserved. Outdoor Life pioneered the idea 
of protecting and propagating bears in this 
country, and we shall keep the subject a 
live one until every state in the Union con- 
taining bears places protective measures for 
these animals on its books. Any sports- 
man, or any sportsman’s organization de- 
siring to assist us in this work may have, 
on application, a copy of our bear bill (also 
other literature), prepared by the editor of 
this magazine, for presentation to state legis- 
lative bodies this winter.—Editor. 


Large Antelope Heads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your accounts of 
large antelope heads by Roy Williams and 
that by John W. Garrett in the March, 1920, 
number have interested me very much, be- 
cause I have a pair of horns in the hall. 
supporting an old muzzle-loading rifle, that 
may be a record, too. The antelope was 
killed by my father in San Luis Obispo 
county, California, forty-five or fifty years 
ago, and the horns preserved by him prob- 
ably because of their size; it wasn’t because 
they were scarce at that time. But, at that. 
he didn’t save the skull—just sawed the 
horns off at the hair and let them go kick- 
ing about the house until I rescued them 
about fifteen years ago. In the meantime. 
the moths had done their work about the 
base of the horns, eating the hair and horn 
all off the bone for a distance. of two or 
three inches up from the skull. Before | 
screwed them onto boards to hang the old 
gun, I sawed that bare horn off—at least 
two inches of it—so the measurements I'll 
give pretty soon are short by whatever I 
sawed off and also by whatever the horns 
have shrunk. 

In the Saturday Evening Post of May 22. 
1920. the writer of “Out-of-Doors.” in writin 
of old 17-inch and better sheep heads, says: 
“Measure up your old sheep head. If it 
goes fifteen inches you have got a peach 
of a head.” That was an eve-opener to me. 
I had thought of shrinkage. but had no idea 
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Milburn Stryker 
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Dear Mr. McGuire—I wrote you on Sept. 26th with regard to a hunting 
trip on which three of my friends were just starting; the party consisting of 
Frank, Maurice and Milburn Stryker, three brothers, who left Fredonia Sep- 
tember 27th, 

They called at your office in Denver but found you away on a hunting 
trip.to Western Colorado. They were driving thru in their car and planned 
to loaf in Wyoming and Montana during October and to reach the hunting 
country in Canada about November Ist, the opening date of the Canadian big 
game season. They spent a little time around Casper and reached Jackson 
Hole, Wyo., Oct. 5th. They had secured a guide and outfit and were to leave 
on a little trip in the hills about Oct. 6th. 

While waiting for the outfit to be gotten together, they shot a few ducks 
on Lake Hedrick, and Milburn secured a small canvas boat and went out tv 
retrieve the ducks. Frank and Maurice remained on the shore near by. When 
near the center of the lake, while neither of his brothers were watching, 
Milburn apparently shot at a passing duck and, in some manner, capsized the 
boat. When the sound of the shot reached the other boys they saw that Mil- 
burn was in the water swimming and that the boat had disappeared; the) 
rushed to the shore, threw off their coats and boots and started to Milburn’s 
assistance, but could not reach him in time. He called to them twice for help 
uid a third time that he could not make it; then turned on his back in an 
attempt to float—and went down. 

He had on heavy knee-length hunting boots with shell vest full of cart- 
ridges and hunting coat pockets filled with shells, and simply had no chance 
in the cold water, carrying the handicap of heavy clothing and ammunition. 
The body was not recovered for about fifty hours. The brothers reached 
Fredonia yesterday with the body and the funeral was held today, his six 
brothers acting as pallbearers. 

Milburn Stryker was 29 years old and the youngest of seven brothers, all 
big six-footers; born and raised on the Stryker Ranch a few miles north of 
Fredonia. The entire family are expert shots with rifle, pistol and shotgun. 
All have seen service in the army, two of them with rank of captain. Milbura 
Stryker was a geologist and fast coming to be known as one of the best in 
America, having worked for several large oil and gas companies covering 
Kansas, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Oklahoma, Kentucky and Texas fields. 

Milburn had a fine collection of big game trophies killed by him, and the 
trip they were on was to take them into the Jasper Park country of Canada 
after sheep and moose especially 

All of the people of this community are mourning the loss of a splendid 
citizen, a true gentleman, an honorable sportsman, a young man who had not 
a single enemy, but a world of friends. He was a constant reader of Outdoor 
Life and had promised me that he would give you an account of his trip for 
publication. He was planning a hunting trip to South America for next year 
and he and I were planning an Alaskan trip for 1922. 

I have lost one of my best friends and a hunting companion whom I can 
never forget. He was a Mason and an Elk. I wish you might have known him. 


f Geo. B. SPENCER. 
Fredonia, Kan., 10-13-20. 
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that a sheep horn would shrink inches. I’m 
wondering if that’s true of antelope. Mine 
have had considerably more than forty years 


to shrink in. Here are the measurements: 
Right Left 

Outside curve of beam.....14% in. 16 in. 
Around base of horn...... 6% in. 6% in. 
Length of beam, including 

distance to tip of prong 

and back...... ae nip ata 18%4 in. 20 in. 
Widest palmation......... 4% in. 41% in. 


The spread of course is lost. The differ- 
ence in length of the two horns is due to 
the moth, causing me to saw off more of 
one than the other. 

Ore. Don J. Zumwatt. 


The Dainty Little Fantail 


Yes, El Comancho, your description of the 
fantail in the July issue of Outdoor Life is 
fine: it interested me greatly; it brought 
back memories of the long ago. 

' remember well (it being mv first expe- 
‘ierce with the fantail) one night a little 
hefore sundown in the fall of 1889. We were 
siting down with our chairs tilted back 
agrinst one of the buildings at a ranch be- 
tween Newcastle and Deadwood, smoking 
eur after-supper pipes, when out of the 
h-ush back of the hay corral bounded two 
fawn fantails, followed by a yearling. a doe, 





and a full-pronged buck. They stopped and 
stood looking at us, the fawns not over sixt\ 
feet away, the buck, doe, and yearling some 
fifteen or twenty feet farther away. Thr 
must have stood there over one minute be- 
fore they ran back to the brush. 

One of the men said: “What a fine bunch 
of fantails.” The deer looked like white- 
tails, only they had broader tails than white 
tails, and were less than half the size of 
whitetails. 

I have killed quite a few fantails sine 
1889, and I have seen a good many that | 
did not kill. My first-hand experience has 
proven to me that while they may be an 
allied species to the whitetail, they eectainiy 
were not whitetail. 

Scientists make mistakes. sometimes very 
big mistakes, and their greatest one, so far 
as concerns the deer species. is, they should 
have paid more respect to the men who 
knew the blacktail, whitetail and the fan- 
tail, the men who have hunted them. who 
knew their habitat as well as the scientist 
knows his own dining room. 

What a great pity it is that a few were 
not caught and put in parks, so as to prop- 
agate the species. I believe they are now 
extinct. I have not heard of any during 
the last twelve years, when that dreaded 
disease, blacktongue, wiped them out clean. 

Mont. A. T. Jorpan. 
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Burns 10 Hours 
on One Charge of 
Carbideand Water 
No. 44—Complete—$7. 00 (Cap not included) 
No. 234 Canvas Cap with Metal Fibre 

SSRIS 
No. 236 Corduroy Cap with Metal Fibre 

Shield, Ear Flaps and Lined -.._.. 2. 
No. 233 Cap Shield, Metal and Fibre 

(Can be attached toany Cap orHat) .25 
No. 49 Special Concentrating Lens.... .50 

Dependability 

Justrite Acetylene Lamps are re- 
liable. They never run down—no 
bulb or battery to burn out miles 
from civilization. The Hunter’s 
Headlight ‘is used. by professional 
trappers throughout the world. Just- 
rite Lamps are sturdy self-contained 
lighting plants. Noordinary misuse 
will put therm out of order. 


See That Your 
Hunting Lamp Is A 


Justrite Hunter’s Headlight 


ACETYLENE— Carbide and Water 
Next to gun and grub, your woods going at night and comfort in camp will 
hang most heavily upon a camp and trail light that won’t blow out, break if 
dropped, spill if tipped over—that ordinary misuse will not put out of service. 





Description 
Generator weighs 1) Ibs., concaved 
to fit snug to body, consled on belt at 
back or side or in the pocket, leaving 
both hands free for gun, rod or pad- 
dle. Head lamp, weight 5 ounces, 
equipped with glass lens, projects a 
strong white light 200 feet. No. 49 
Special Lens fitting inside of regular 
lens (50 cents extra) concentrates and 
a light 250 to 300 feet. Self- 
ighting attachment—no matches 
required. Gas regulated by a valve, 
can be shut off and relit as desired. 
Cleanliness—Cost 

Acetylene is a pure white flame and 
burns without smoke—no grease or 
smell to spoil the camp things or grub. 
Costs about one cent per hour—less 
than smelly and greasy oil or candles. 


Fuel (Carbide and Water) 
Carbide comes in solid lumps like gray 
pebbles—perfectly harmless and can be 
packed in camping outfit, trunk or grip 
—sold by dealers everywhere. Figure 
an ounce of carbide per hour’s light. 


Camp Lighting— Justrite Acetylene Lamps and lantern are ideal camp lights. The No. 100 


—nickel plated with folding handles and hook, 3 hour capacity, $1.50; No. 95, same lamp 
larger size, 4 hour capacity, $2.00; No. 305, 5 hour capacity, $4.00. Lantern packed in 


metal case, 5 to 6 hour capacity, $6.00. 






See the Justrite Hunter’s Headlight, Camp Lamps and Lantern— 
at your dealers—If he hasn't them in stock, he will get them for you or we 
will send direct, postage paid on receipt of price—with your dealer’s name. 

Mlustrated Circular No. 107 free on request 


Justrite Manufacturing Company 
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Record of Game Killed in Cassiar District for Year 1920 
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Why Carry Old Junk ? 


When you can have your favorite Springfield or other guns, etc., trimmed down, refinished, re- 
stocked, etc., to your own specifications. Only first class work guaranteed at reasonable prices 


Gunsmith CORINNA, MAINE 


Stamp for reply. 


W. G. BERRY 











|H. R. HARRIS, 





58 E. 18th STREET, 


PORTRAITS OF FISHES——PAINTED IN LIFE COLORS 


From live specimens taken from their native waters. Reproduced in 
fifteen-color oil lithographs on grained paper, an exact facsimile of the 
oil paintings. The finest lithographic work ever done, at a cost of over 
15,000.00. Originally made to illustrate a $60.00 Edition de Luxe sub- 
scription work: The Fishes of North America, by the late Wm. C. 
Harris, but not completed on account of the death of the autiwr. Offered 
now for the first time, in two sets. The FRESH WATER SET of 15 pro- 
minent game fishes for $5.00 and the 12 SALT WATER FISHES for$4.00 
BOTH Sets for $8.00 Size 10x17 inches, mounted on heavy embocsed 
cardboard, 14x22 inches. Sent by prepaid express, 
Money back if not satisfactory. Further description on application 


No orders filled after Jan, ist. 














Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing 
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New Books for the Angler 
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Goin’ Fishin’ 


By DIXIE CARROLL, Author of 
“Lake & Stream Game Fishing” and 
“Fishing Tackle and Kits.” Intro- 
duction by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. 
Fishing facts of the utmost interest to all 
lovers of the outdoors. Many illustrations 
from photographs. Colored Cover Jacket. 
Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net, $3.00 


The Idyl of the Split-Bamboo 
By Dr. GEO. PARKER HOLDEN. 


Author of ‘“Streamcraft; An Ang- 
ling Manual.” With Foreword by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
A valuable addition to the practical lit- 
erature of angling. Elaborately illustrated, 
including decorative title-page by Louis 


Rhead. 
12mo. Handsomely Bound. Net, $3.00 


Casting Tackle and Methods 
By O. W. SMITH, Fishing Editor 


of “Outdoor Life” and author of 
“Trout Lore.” 
Valuable to the old-timer and tyro alike. 
Elaborately illustrated. Colored Cover 
Jacket. 


Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net, $3.00 
Send for complete catalogue Free 


Stewart & Kidd Co. ‘ish: 


Cincinnati 
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“Game-fishanglers! 
Get this free book ““The Daysof 





















+ Real Sport,” illustrated by Briggs, /3 


the cartoonist. 

Tella a real, red-blooded fishing 
3 story. Tells triedand proven me- 
thods of catching fightin’ game- 
fish. What baits and reelstouse 
--how toland’em. Should bein 
every sportsmen’s library. 

Send a postal—it’s FREE. 

.| SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 2901 HighSt. 





41fYouCanTell a Lachniie from 
a Diamond=-Send It Back 


LACHNITES are the new man made gems that rival th: 


diamond's radiance—and withstand the diamond tests. Illus- 
trated in our new catalog are hundreds of these superb gems 
mounted in solid gold jewelry. Any of them will be sent to you 
for 10 days’ trial /ear it everywhere you go. Ifyou or your 
friends can gui roma di send it back. But 
if you decide to buy, you may pay the low price in small monthly 
amounts. Over 20)),000 people in America are wearing Lachnites 

ay—at a mere fraction of the cost of diamonds. 
Send your name and 


Write for Jewelry Book address today for our 


new jewelry book. No obligations. Write today. 


Harold Lachman Co. 323,5;33 P°°r2,Strest 



































A Cooler 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A cooler for sum- 
mer use out-of-doors is very easily made 
with small expense to the maker. A glance 
at the illustration should give an idea how 
this affair is made. It may be 2% or 3 feet 
square, the four uprights being of l-inch 
by 2-inch material. The top is boarded 
over as shown. Three or four shelves may 
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be made in between, but these are not 
boarded in. Ordinary porch-screen is tacked 
on so that the air can circulate thru. When 
this is completed a large pan of water is 
put on top of the cooler. The cooler is 
now fitted out with burlap sides which may 
be buttoned along the sides as shown in 
the drawing. The ends of the burlap should 
be long enough so that they may be laid 
into the pan of water. The burlap is hung 
onto the cooler more or less wet. The bur- 
lap acts as a wick, drawing the water from 
the pan into the burlap and thence works 
down the sides, keeping the burlap wet. 
The wind, circulating around this cooler, 
allows. a right temperature within a meas- 
ure suitable to keeping anything fresh dur- 
ing the hottest weather. This cooler, of 
course, is placed in the shade and is one 
of the greatest conveniences to be found 
around a summer camp. 


Minn. Rost. Pace Lincoun. — 


“Camp Roosevelt” 


“The Boy Leader” is the title which is 
fast becoming associated with Captain F. L. 
Beals, ‘U. S. A., commandant of Camp 
Roosevelt. This camp, nationally known as 
the “West Point of Michigan,” is the pro- 
duct of Captain Beals’ far-seeing endeavors 
to supply to the American boy of this age 
a great playground, where boy building is 
the sole aim and object. Captain Beals’ 
stock in trade is boys. His life interest is 
boys, and his ultimate aim is to so mold the 
growing boy of today that he will develop 
into the very finest specimen of clean, 
wholesome American citizen. 

When the world-war activities ceased, a 
reaction against things military set in. 
Naturally, there were differing opinions on 
the subject. But one fact could not be 
overlooked, that of the great physical bene- 
fits which the American men had derived 
from the training camps. Captain Beals, 
as Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics in the Military Department and Super- 
visor of Physical Education in the Physical 
Department of the Chicago Public Schools, 
had over 20,000 boys under his direct com- 
mand. As an officer of the United States 


Army, he grasped the greatness of the 





health-building work that had been accom- 
plished, and sought ways and means by 
which to inculcate it into his work, so that 
the maximum amount of good could be 
wrought for the adolescent boy. The cul- 
mination of many months of strenuous, 
concentrated thought and labor is this tre- 
mendous camp for boys from all parts of 
the country. 

The road was not an easy one to pave. 
All agreed to the plan as being a good one, 
but when the officials of the War Depart- 
ment were asked to lend assistance, they 
were skeptical. They did lend the neces- 
sary cots and tentage, and with that Cap- 
tain Beals was content. The Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago was will- 
ing to sponsor the movement, and _ their 
moral backing was a stepping stone to suc- 
cess. A Camp Roosevelt Association was 
formed, composed of prominent business 
and professional men who had faith in 
Captain Beals’ ideals. Their moral backing 
and financial support. made possible the car- 
rying out of this project. The plans, the 
working out of the thousand and one de- 
tails, were done by Captain Beals. All 
have watched the camp grow into what is 
now the largest boys’ military training camp. 

The camp has now been in operation for 
two summers, and over 5,000 boys have 
passed thru its periods of training. During 
the past summer, Major General William. 
G. Haan, General Staff, Washington, D. C.., 
and a staff of officers, visited the camp on 
an official tour of inspection. From a letter 
received from General Haan by Angus S. 
Hibbard, chairman of the Camp Roosevelt 
Association, the following is quoted: 

“It was a great pleasure to me to visit 
the camp and witness the excellent char- 
acter of the results being attained there. 
As a factor in Americanization, as well as 
in our general scheme of national defense, 
Camp Roosevelt occupies a place of no 
mean importance.” 

Major General Leonard Wood of Central 
Department, Chicago, and his staff of offi- 
cers, also spent a day inspecting the regime 
of the camp. The outcome of these visits 
was the issuing of an order from Washing- 
ton, authorizing officers selected from all 
parts of the country to visit Camp Roose- 
velt and inspect the work thoroly with a 
view to establishing similar camps in their 
own vicinities. The camp has survived the 
test, and stands, a living monument to that 
great American for which it was named, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Captain Beals may rightly be termed 
“The Boy Leader,” and those boys who look 
forward to a world of big things may do 
well to follow where he leads. 


Ih. LILLIAN EWERTSEN. 


Bullsnakes and Crows 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was with con- 
siderable interest that I read a letter in the 
September issue of Outdoor Life in refer- 
ence to the destructiveness of the bullsnake. 

We have not any bullsnakes in this ter- 
ritory, but we have men that put up the 
same argument about the crow, that it is a 
beneficial bird, destroying gophers and in 
other ways being beneficial to the farmer. 
Generally, these arguments are being made 
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by men that do not know what they are 
talking about. 

As a boy on the farm in Minnesota and 
in later years, since I have hunted, I have 
never seen them kill a gopher, but I have 
seen them destroy grouse and prairie chick- 
ens. I have seen a great many nests where 
they had destroyed the eggs, and where I 
found the young gone, but the nest was not 
torn to pieces. From nests that I have ex- 
amined, where I have not seen the crows 
take the eggs, I am satisfied that it was 
crows that did the damage, as skunks or 
other four-footed animals destroy the nest 
as well as take the eggs. 

Minnesota has a law prohibiting the car- 
rying of a loaded gun or allowing a gun 
outside of a case in an automobile, and this 
makes it practically impossible to shoot 
crows, as a crow will sit on a fence post as 
the car goes by, but if the car stops, he is 
gone. Personally, I shoot every crow that 
I get a chance to shoot, and I would like 
to see some movement made by sportsmen 
of Minnesota repealing the law in regard 
to keeping guns in the case in the auto- 
mobile and obtain a bounty of at least 
twenty-five cents a head on crows. This 
would do more to protect our chickens and 
grouse than a closed season. 


Minn. W. H. Freperick. | 





Questions Referred to Our 
Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It being too dark 
for one to see his hand held six inches be- 
fore his eyes, could a man without the aid 
of reflected light make out the eyes of a 
wild animal at the distance of six feet? 

What other names has the snake so com- 
monly called bullsnake, in Kansas? I have 
killed a great number of them in that state. 
These were very heavily built and clumsy 
looking fellows, but otherwise I thought 
they resembled the cornsnake or red racer. 
I am unable to find the bullsnake mentioned 
in any Natural History I have at hand. 


Mo. STEPHEN O. Bryant. 














Our Get-Acquainted Column 


[Replies to letters in thig column are 
requested from reliable parties who may 
contemplate such a trip or trips as men- 
tioned. Such — may be sent direct 
to the author of the letter. We suggest 
that as much information concerning the 
writer be conveyed to the other as pos- 
sible, such as age, experience in hunting 
and camping, physical defects, if any, 
occupation, etc. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a hunting, camping 
or other outing trip may write us of 
their plans, keeping the matter within 
100 words, and we shall be glad to pub- 
lish their letters.—Editor.] 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—For more than 
twenty-five years I have been jotting down 
data for a book, “The Wild Animals, Fowls, 
Fishes, Snakes and Dogs of North America.” 
I am planning to go to Alaska about Sept. 
Ist, 1921, to complete this work. I plan to 
spend at least two years in Alaska and the 
Yukon. I am reasonably well known as a 
writer and sportsman and have hunted, 
fished and trapped well over the continent. 
I want a companion for this trip and ‘so, far 
I have not been able to find just the right 
man. I can give you all the references you 
may require. 

I prefer to have a companion who will be 
able to bear one-half of the expenses of the 
trip and as I am writing the book more for 
the information of real sportsmen than for 
money, I will be glad to divide the pro- 





ceeds of the trip fifty-fifty with my com- 
panion. F. B., care Outdoor Life. 
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BERGHMAN keeps them sharp 


Just a few minutes effort and your skates have a 


best steel and cutting stone. 
width or type of blade and will last many seasons. 


Enjoy your skating this winter! 
skating on sharp skates. 
$1.25 at many good hardware and sporting goods 
It will more than pay for itself the first season. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send $1.25 
for delivery in U. S. end $2.00 in Canada. 
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Also Mfgs. of BULL DOG Casement Window Adjusters 
5 South Clinton Street :  : 


Specialty Division 


Chicago, Illinois 








KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Go 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. 


vernments. 


Fairs. 
Catalogue. 


681 Harrison St., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 

ten, than this convul sing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 

go “‘back tonature’’ on a hunting and fishingtrip. It is a rare 

bit of refreshing and taneous humor enlivened by illustra- 

tions made by Newkirk himself, ina style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 





1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


Thos. W. Lawson says it is ““body-ahaking, tung-tearing, side- 
splitting . . . I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my aw*al, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into = 
oF thiak y ~ book sple ondid. 


pe el You —ee o 
aty. t 


edmirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

I sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and —_ from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 











SAVE 25% to 607 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


m™ Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
to new, Save money. Write now for 
.. Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money saving bargains in 
8 slightly used and new cameras andeupplies. All 
acodssoldon 10 days’ Free Trial. Money 
back if not satisfied. You take nochances dealing with us 
We have been in the photographic business over I6yrs, Write now 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 2112 
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Heddon 
Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
Heddon 2-Piece Rods. Baby 

Crab and Other Minnow 













124 S. Wabash Av. Chicago, I. | 








<—~ Send for literature « 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons gli 


. Dowagiac, Mich 
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N RODS. 

meet the demand of critical angling experts 

because their correct taper produces the proper 

action and balance and the necessary power to 

cast a long line with ease and accuracy. 
Send for Circular 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 


1245 East Ninth Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 














How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 


We have reprinted dnother edition of 


**The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 
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BOOK: > FOR THE i Our New Dress 

=z. SPORTSMAN aaa et 
our calling attention to it, that this 

"== a. number of Outdoor Life looks just a 


little different than former ones. It is 
not an optical illusion, for we recently 
invested in a new linotype machine, with 

















Casting Tackle and Methods, by Outdoors W. A Book on Angling, by Francis Francis; illus- up-to-date type faces for our reading 
Smith; Stewart Kidd & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trated; $4.50 net; J. B, Lippincott Co., Phil- pages. To a printer or publisher the 
Large 12 mo., profusely illustrated with pho- adelphia. oe : change is quite apparent. It is new 
tographs of the author’s own taking; net, This is the second edition of Mr. Francis’s thruout, the type used in the front part 
$3.00. There is also a three-fourths leather very interesting work under the above title of the magazine being the lavest maga- 
edition selling at $10. published in 1867. It is a complete treatise on zine face—Bodoni Book—while that in 
This is the last work in beautiful book- the art of angling in every branch, and is edited the last portion is Antique Book. The 

making. As to the text, well, the readers of with an introduction by Sir Herbert Maxwell, type for the headings of stories and ar- 

Jutdoor Life know what to expect from their 3t. Some idea of the contents and character ticles, etc., is of the new Bodoni Bold 

angling editor. Into this book Mr, Smith has of the book may be gained from a list_of the series. Altho the basic sizes—8 and 6 

put the best of his knowledge and experience. chapter titles, as follows: 3ottom Fishing, point—are the same as our old faces, 

4 man said the other day, after reading the Mid-water Fishing, Artificial Fly Fishing, Ar- yet the new style is a little “leaner,” 

book: “It would be difficult, indeed, to ask tificial Flies, On Lake Fishing, etc., Spinning thereby increasing the amount of reading 

@ question upon casting, either tackle or meth- for Trout, The Salmon, Salmon Flies, Tackle matter about 10 per cent, or four pages 

ods, that this book does not answer.” Mr. Making, and Fly Dressing, in one issue—one way of cheating the 

Smith’s purpose in writing the book was to do el high cost of paper, and yet distinctly 

that very thing. His long connection with Our Economic and Other Problems, by Otto enhancing the appearance and readability 

Outdoor Life admirably fits him for the task. H. Kahn; Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 

Any angler who is puzzled regarding what’s After the peace, the economic problem. What 


what in rods and reels will find his problems must be done to set the world again on its 








solved, while the tyro, wishing to learn how to feet financially? Mr. Kahn makes a brilliant 














A FARMETTE for CHRISTMAS 


é 9 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands Why not buy YOURSELF a present this 


year? If not for yourself, what could 
be a better gift for son, daughter—or 


Under the above title, in revised and extended form, J. A. McGuire's the whole family—than a 
story published in seven numbers of Outdoor Life a year ago entitled “In the 10-Acre FARMETTE 
Realm of the Sourdough,” will soon be published in book form. The Stewart in Northwestern Florida? A year-round 
. ° ve ° . ° p.. 4 my growing season; money making crops; 
& Kidd Company, of Cincinnati, 0., one of Amerita’s largest publishers, will yu aot Gib dae: See 
put out the hook. They also publish an extensive list of sporting books, in- scenery ;_ 12chools, colleges, churches, 
| cluding “Casting Tackle and Methods,” by O. W. Smith, our angling editor. Comper Scvanages; oF 4 
. ” r i a Best Fishing and Hunting 
Much new matter has been written for the book, particularly on sheep right at your door. 600 varieties of fresh 
hunting, both in the United States and the far North—a phase of outdoor and ook water fish; all kinds of large 
sport in which the author has participated to probably as great an extent as pend terme on FARMETTES while 
| any other American sportsman. The introduction is by Dr. William T. they last. 
Hornaday. The publishers promise a very handsome volume, with over a dozen Now is the time to give your children a 
. ae ‘ ; start, or to buy that winter home in the 
full-page plates and selling at $3.50 a copy. Advance orders can be received “Land of Flowers” that you’ve talked 
now with promise of delivery about March. about so long. 


GIVE IT TO THE FOLKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 











Write for Booklets 


THE R. E. L. McCASKILL CO. 


Just Land—We Have No Swamps for Sale 








cast, will be gently guided in the right direc- contribution to this baffling problem, He dis- 
tion. It is a wonderful and wonderfully com- cusses the railroads constructively, he exposes 





plete book, We unhesitatingly commend it to the fallacies of an ill-designed taxation, and he DeFUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
our readers as the best book upon casting with lays bare the fundamentals of our economic 12-I1t 
short rod and reel to be obtained at present structure. Mr. Kahn occupies an international 








position in the world of finance and speaks 








Seeing the Far West, by yohn T. Faris; liber- with an authority that is based on wide, prac- 
ally illustrated; $6 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., tical experience. 





























Philadelphia. ——- 
Here is not only a wonderful panorama in Experimental Wireless Stations, by P. E. Edel- ° 
text and illustrations of the scenic glories of man; illustrated; $3; Norman W. Henley Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 
the states, from the Rockies to the Pacific, but Pub. Co., New York. 
also an intensely interesting narrative recount- The theory, design, construction and opera- AMERICAN TROUT- 
ing bits of history and romance and overflow- tion is fully treated including wireless tele- 
ing with personal observations, which makes phony, vacuum tube, and quenched spark sys- STREAM INSECTS 
the volume valuable and entertaining both to tems. The new enlarged 1920 edition is just 
those who can visit the Far West, and tu issued and is strictly up-to-date, correct and By Louis Rhead 
those who must travel by their own fireside. complete. This book tells how to make appar- > 
—_—_— atus to not only hear all telephoned and tele- Every up-to-date Fly and _ Bait 
pA of gt National Pe by Henry graphed radio meonemes, bet alee how to make Angler should own this first and 
ttridge eik; illustrated; net; i. *. simple equipment that works for transmission . q ' 
Dutton & Co., New York City. over reasonably long distances. only work on its subject. The book 
Too few people know of the beauties and — contains colored plates of over one 
mcomparable scenery of America’s great na- In our account of the Winterman-Hull wed- hundred insects trout consume, full 
tional parks. Colonel Reik, who is familiar ding in last week’s issue our reporter in- harts, etc Net $3.50 
with all the wonders of this great heritage of tended to state that “after-a brief wedding the ¢ S, ‘ 
the American people, takes us with him over newly married couple would make their home 
trails and automobile roads, by lake, forest, at the old Manse,” but thru a_ typographical OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
mountain, hotel and log cabin in his wonder- error which escaped the proofreader and which 1824 Curtis St., D Gciesain 
ful tour... The book tells us how to go, where we regret exceedingly, “Old Manse” was made mats St.. Denver, _ 
to go, what to do and see, etc. to read “Old Man’s.”—Westport (N. J.) News. 











KNICKERBOCKER FISHING TACKLE KIT 
CARRIES A COMPLETE TACKLE OUTFIT 


A place for everything, every- 
thing in its place. 


Brown cowhide leather, 
aluminum trays 


Ask Your Dealer or Address 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 
Manufacturers 
226 N. CLINTON ST. CHICAGO 
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The Classification of Raw Furs 


Owners of raw furs, whether trapper, 
hunter, guide, rancher, farmer or fur buyer, 
naturally wish to get the highest price when 
they sell. West of the Mississippi River 
there are but few local and traveling buyers, 
so that nearly all of the catch is sent direct 
to dealers either by express or parcel post. 
Naturally fur owners are therefore much in- 
terested in price lists and classification. 

Raw fur pelts are usually classified into 
four grades as to quality—Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4. They are also classified as to sizes—large, 
medium and small. Of recent years many 
dealers are making another size—extra large. 
There is, of course, considerable difference 


- 





A pelt will not classify as No. 1 if im- 
properly skinned and handled; pelt ripped 
when it should have been cased, head or tail 
off, large hole in pelt, etc., all detract from 
value. A strictly No. 1 pelt is one that is 
fully prime, both as to pelt and fur, nicely 
handled and properly cured. Such a pelt 
may be pale or dark furred, large or small, 
but of course price varies accordingly. 

No. 2 pelts are those that were taken a 
few days before prime, or prime skins that 
are somewhat damaged, poorly skinned, etc. 
No. 3 pelts are those of poorer quality, pelt 
apt to turn quite blue or black, or badly 
damaged, thin fur, etc. No. 4 pelts are 





A COUNTRY FUR BUYER’S COLLECTION. 


in size of large pelts from the different parts 
of the country. A large Rocky Mountain 
trout stream mink is no larger than a small 
one from the plains region of Dakota, but 
owing to quality probably worth more. 
Furs caught in some parts of the country 
are much finer furred than in others. Mink, 
coon and marten are also classified as to 
color. Many lists say that these quotations 
are for regular colors and that dark are 
worth more, pale less, than regular quota- 
tions, or something to that effect. In some 
parts there is a white-furred mink, known 
to the trade as “cotton,” worth only about 
one-fourth as much as average colors. 
When classifying for quality the condition 
of the pelt, whether prime or unprime, to 
the experienced grader reveals much. The 
fur on a prime pelt is usually rich and dense 
and the flesh side is white or pinkish color, 
depending upon the species of animal. An 
unprime pelt is one on which the fur has 
not attained its full growth. The unprime 
fur pelt will turn blue or black, on pelt 
side, usually within a few days after being 


stretched. 


very poor, unprime with little fur and worth 
but little. Scab pelts are those with no fur, 
summer or very early caught usually, altho 
a furred pelt is sometimes so _ badly 
neglected that it belongs in the scab pile. 

Most land animals begin to shed by Feb- 
ruary, and lose some of the outer or guard 
hairs. Mink, coon, marten are not so dark 
after January as earlier in the season. 
Shortly before fur animals begin to shed 
the blood veins show up prominently, on the 
flesh side of pelt, and the pelt loses its 
healthy color. Pelts get thinner towards 
spring as nature does not need the thick 
hide to hold the fur growth at this time. 
Pelts showing any of these defects do not 
carry a prime coat of fur and of course are 
not first class. 

Owing to the fact that the value of silver 
and cross fox varies from say $10 to $1.000. 
it is not to be expected that the average 
trapper, even in localities where these foxes 
are caught, knows their worth. In fact, it 
takes years of experience for dealers to 
know just what the various shades of such 
fox are worth. The color of marten varies 
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Let the hair 
Go with the hide’ 


BIG GAME 
MOUNTED 
Leopard, deer, any foreign or 
domestic, wild animal heads 
mounted ---the skin or hide 
tanned in natural state, and made 
into rugs, caps, gloves, men’s or 


women’s garments. 


TAXIDERMY 
AND FUR TANNING 
SPECIALISTS 
Our illustrated catalog tells how 
to prepare skins for shipping and 
shows prices on head mounting, 
taxidermy, fur tanning and styles 
of garments. 
ROCHESTER 
FUR DRESSING 
COMPANY 


655-665 West Ave 











ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





and made into 
scarfs, muffs, 
coats, etc. 
Your personal satis- 
faction and pride in 
garments made from 
furs you trap, is only 
offset by the greater 
pride of the one who re- 
ceivesthem. Inaddition 
you get better furs than 
you can buy ready made 
and also save 30 to 50%. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


which gives free information and 
latest style suggestions. It alsogives 
valuable facts about furs and prices 
for making men’s furs, robes, rugs 
and taxidermy work. Send today 
for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
28 So, Ist St. Marshalltown, lowa. 
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FUR SHIPPERS 


IM ELLIS has never claimed that he had 
a better outlet, that hegavea better grade, 
that he paid more, or remitted more prompt- 
ly than any other reliable dealer, BUT 
JIM ELLIS 
DOES claim that his outlet, that bis grading, 
that his priges ana promptness in remitting 
are the equal ofany honorable Fur Merchant 
regardless of location. 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


JAMES P. ELLIS 
RAW FURS 


33-35 MILL ST. MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free 
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And let us do your head mountiny, rug, robe, 
coat, andglovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct: with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
pela - fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











a Your Chance Now to = 
a Make Big Moneys 


Stephens’ New Trappers’ Book tells you how. 
& Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks, Wild Cats and cc 
% all other Western Furs are selling in Denver at = 

prices which will bring you big profits. 


Colorado is 
ea Denver (eter is 
and Best Market on Earth for All 


Western Trappers and Fur Ship- 
i pers. Stephens of Denver is the 
ee argest 














illustrated 
Trappers’ 
Guide No. Fe 






exclusive buyer of Western § 20 FREE 
Raw Furs in the world. w 


charges you no com- 

od Stephens mission--saves you $1 & 

B to $10 on express or parcel post, and you get your Fe 
money 2 to 10 days quicker--b D 


lis closer to your town than any other Impor- a 
tant Fur Center. 


at Facto Prices. al 

a [raps Stephens sells Traps, Animal ae 

= Baits and all Trappers’ Supplies at rock bottom i, 
prices. Write today for Big, Illustrated Trap 


® Catalog, New_ Trappers’ Guide, Fur Price List 
rt and Shipping Tags--ALL FREE and POSTPAID. © 


i E.A. Stephens @ Co. 





310 Stephens Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 











Do You Know 


that you can have your work done 
right here in the West by up-to-date 
experts in this line, where you don’t 
have to be afraid of having your fine 
specimens or furs spoiled. 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 
We also guarantee A-1 work. 


M. R. MOHR 


Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


2 Bernard St. S., Spokane, Wash. 








a great deal and likewise the value of the 
pelt, while a small dark mink is worth more 
than a larger and lighter colored one. 

As the coyote or prairie wolf is well dis- 
tributed west of the Mississippi River, and 
also an important article in the fur trade, 
a somewhat detailed description of classify- 
ing is given, owing to the fact that this an- 
imal is so destructive to game, poultry, etc., 
it is killed at every opportunity so that there 
are far more summer killed, scalped and 
unprime pelts of prairie wolf than any other 
fur. 

While there are different shades or color 
of coyote fur, this does not have much, if 
anything, to do with the value. In the trade 
this article is known as soft, silky, ordinary, 
coarse, hairy, the soft and silky being the 
most valuable. 

Like most other fur animals, there is more 
or less difference in the size. One hunter 
or trapper stretches as long as possible, re- 
gardless of width, while others want width. 
The length of the largest skins, therefore, 
vary several inches. The long stretched may 
be only nine, ten or eleven inches at tail 
and one or two inches less at shoulders. 
Other skins may be thirteen, but taper to 
eight or thereabouts at shoulders; the widest 
stretched being shorter, but in reality as 
large. Medium pelts are an inch or so 
smaller, both at hips and shoulder, while 
small are about as much under medium as 
medium are less than the larger sizes. 

Skunk thruout the West are mostly of the 
long, narrow stripe variety. Such stripes 
range from one-fourth to an inch wide. If 
the stripe is over an inch they are known 
as broad. These skins are also classified for 
sizes—extra large, large, medium and small. 

In most states east of the Mississippi 
River skunk are graded as No. 1, or black; 
No. 2, or short; No. 3, or narrow; No. 4, or 
broad. In Missouri, Arkansas and some of 
the other states west of the Mississippi River 
—to some extent—there are all four grades 
of skunk. 

The blue pelts are classified not only as 
to stripe, but quality of fur, for a blue pelt 
is never fully furred. Early caught skunk 
sometimes have a prime-looking pelt, but are 
blue underneath the fat, as scraping will 
reveal. A blue pelt is not as soft or silky 
as the prime. Furs of this kind are also 
lacking the full top fur. Dark blue to black 
colored skins, on flesh side, are flat—very 
little fur—so must be graded to actual value, 
which may mean from one to three grades 
down, and some may be worthless. 

Muskrat are graded spring, winter, fall 
and kitts. The flesh side of fall rats is 
dark or bluish, no signs of primeness, except 
a few red spots or streaks that will widen 
later as primeness advances. ‘Toward the 
end of November some pelts have improved 
so that they will classify as winter. Such 
pelts are at least one-half red. Some dark 
spots remain in the pelt until late February 
or early March, when the pelt becomes en- 
tirely red or flesh color. Such pelts are 
classed “spring,” and are the most valuable. 

In the east—along the Atlantic coast 
largely—there are a good many black musk- 
rat, but at prices ruling the past year or so 
they were worth but little more than the 
brown. These pelts are usually worth at 
least 25 cents more than others. In the 
South, mostly Louisiana and Eastern Texas, 
the muskrat are very short furred and only 
worth about half what those from other 
states are. In Western Nebraska and a few 
other localities muskrat are small and hides 
thin. Some think it is the alkali in the 
water that causes this. These pelts are not 
worth as much. 

Without the furs to look at, it is pretty 
hard to describe cross and silver foxes. The 
best fox skins are those of the pale silvery 
kind with as little red as possible. The 
less silver and the more reddish fur they 


have the less value. Those that are nearly 
all red with a dark cross on shoulders are 
worth but little more than a common red. 
The best silver pelts are those that are dark- 
est, and the least valuable are the pale 
silvery. Soft, silky furred are worth more 
than the coarse. This also holds good with 
cross and the best reds. Skins should be 
perfect in every detail to command top 
prices. 

Marten do not vary so much in size as 
some of the other fur bearers, but the value 
of the pelts, owing to different colors, is 
great. The least valuable are the pale, 
yellowish and light brown. The medium 
colored are brown with a distinct dark stripe, 
but as the color becomes a darker brown 
it approaches a dark-colored fur and inter- 
mediate prices must be paid. When the fur 
is very dark brown such are classified as 
dark. Most of the dark-furred marten are 
from Labrador and the interior of Canada. 
Rocky Mountain marten are mostly of the 
first grades mentioned. 


Mink caught in the fall, as soon as they 
are prime, are darkest. Trappers should re- 
member that light has its effect on mink fur, 
even after killed, skinned and stretched, so 
keep in dark place. This article is graded 
for color, size and quality, silky and soft 
being worth much more than the coarse. 
Mink caught along and near the streams 
emptying into the Missouri, except near its 
source, average large, but color is usually 
not very good and many are coarse furred, 
so that they are not the most valuable. 


Otter vary in size from the different parts 
of the country, some measuring more than 
five feet from tip io tip, when on the 
stretching board, which is eight inches, more 
or less at hips and an inch or so narrower 
at shoulders. Now and then an otter is 
caught in localities where none have been 
taken for years. Otter, according to the 
honest opinion of the owner, are always No. 
1, large or extra large. Dark-colored ones 
are worth the most, unless the fur. is singed- 
top, fur-curled or hooked. Otter, being a 
water animal, are in best fur during spring 
months. 


Beaver, like muskrat, being a water ani- 
mal, has different degrees of primeness. The 
strictly prime or spring caught is red and 
white fleshed. This article is classified as 
extra large, large, medium, small, Nos. 2, 
3, and 4, as explained at beginning of this 
article, as being the method used by most 
Western dealers. Beaver should be handled 
or’ stretched rather oblong. Sizes vary con- 
siderable, but those from the Rocky Moun- 
tain sections are usually larger than else- 
where. 

Civet cat are graded for size and quality 
only. These furs are marked pretty nearly 
alike, so are not valued according to the 
white, or rather black, fur, as are skunk. 

Weasel are graded for size and color. 
Sizes are extra large, large, medium and 
small. In the North, where they are white 
during winter months, skins are classified 
white, yellow, graybacks, etc., the “yellowish 
cast” from some localities being as much 
as half of the catch, varying from those 
quite yellow to some only slightly stained. 

Belgian hare and rabbit furs last season 
sold at prices which were an inducement to 
many to save the pelts. Best Belgian pelts 
sold for as much as muskrat pelts brought 
a few years ago. 

Trappers, local buyers and shippers are 
mostly of the belief that all large dealers 
in raw furs make a profit on each and every 
shipment. Such is not the case. Most deal- 
ers handle furs on a smaller profit than the 
average fur catcher and shipper thinks. No 
doubt there are now many dealers, in the 
United States and elsewhere, who still have 
furs bought last season and for which they 
cannot get near what they paid. A. R. H. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!” : 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








Game Protection Needed in the 
Old World 


The Association has just received a letter 
from Theodore R. Hubback, a sportsman of 
Kuala Lipis, Patang, Federated Malay states, 
telling of game conditions in Burma. Several 
years ago Mr. Hubback met j'. A. McGuire of 
Outdoor Life when on a trip to Kenai Penin- 
sula for moose and sheep, and became interest- 
ed in American game conservation. Burma is 
the largest province in East British India, com- 
[pose of the former provinces of Upper and 

ower Burma and the Shan states. onditions 
as reported by Mr. Hubback show that certain 
sections of the United States are not unique in 
having good game laws that do not function 
while the game steadily decreases. 

A part of Mr. Hubback’s letter follows which 
tells of his trip into the jungles of Lower 
Burma: 

“The main object of my hunting was to try 
and obtain specimens of the rhinoceros son- 
daicus (the lesser one-horned rhinoceros) for 
the British museum. My total bag, after being 
two months in the jungle, consisted of one fe- 
male rhino. The whole country has been de- 
nuded of its rhinoceroses by poachers, Altho 
this country has most elaborate game laws, 
there is no machinery whatever to enforce them. 

“The Chinese will pay anything for any part 
of a rhinoceros to use as medicine and the 
Siamese come over and slay them to their 
hearts’ content. ‘This rhino is the rarest big 
game animal in the world today. There is not 
the least doubt in my mind after what I have 
seen and learned during my travels thru this 
jungle that it is only a matter of two or three 
years until they will be extinct in this district. 
At the present time a hunter can get up to 
1,000 rupees ($330) for a rhino if he can get 
the skin, flesh and offal safely out of the jungle. 
You casa imagine poor old rhino has but little 
chance of surviving unless this poaching is 
stopped immediately. 

“TI doubt if there is a ry specimen of this 
animal in any museum in America. The Brit- 
ish museum has no specimen fit to exhibit, and 
I think it is deplorable that such a rare beast 
should be exterminated to satisfy the silly su- 
erstition of the Chinese and the greed of the 
iamese. In Java there are some of this spe- 
cies of rhino, but there they are strictly pro- 
tected, the Dutch being fully alive to the rarity 
of the beast. It is absolutely impossible for 
anyone to get permission to shoot one of these 
beasts in Java, 

“TI had a terrible time on this trip. All our 
photographs were spoiled by wet when we 
were very nearly swamped in the estuary of a 
small river during a severe storm. Had we 
capsized, all of us would have been drowned. 
I followed the rhino I finally secured for 
eighteen days before I killed her. It had pre- 
viously been wounded by some Siamese poach- 
ers and it was almost impossible in the dense 
jungle to get near her. To add to our diffi- 
culties, when killed, the rhino fell into a hole 
with its feet sticking up into the air, and as 
it must have weighed at least a ton and a 
half you can imagine the time I had getting the 
skin off. I was very short of men, only three 
to help me with the skinning. The natives 
found here are mostly a degenerate lot, who 
would rather- gamble or eat opium or do both. 
In the intervals they steal, 

“There was no water anywhere near where 
I killed the rhino, and I had so much trouble 
in getting the skin off and it was so long be- 
fore I could clean the hide that a great deal 
of the skin has slipped and I am afraid it will 
make a very poor trophy. However, I have 
skull and leg bones with the skin and I dare 
say the museum authorities will be glad to 
have it, altho it is not perfect. I am taking 
up the matter of the destruction of this rare 
rhinoceros with the Burma government and 
hope they will tackle the question properly 
and take immediate action. 

“What we need is an international society 
for the protection of big game that could and 
would take up a matter of this sort and be 
able to ‘pull the strings’ and bring pressure to 
bear on governments who merely protect their 
game on paper. Many do not seem to realize 
that you cannot go on killing game _ indefi- 
nitely without disastrous results. 

“The section where I hunted is the southern- 
most point of Burma and close to the Siamese 
border. It is populated with a very mixed 
race, there being practically no Burmans, a 
good many Malays, but all useless as jungle 


men. The Siamese is a good jungle man, but 
those found here are poachers and hunting for 
themselves. I have written evidence of one 
man who shot twenty-three rhinos in three 
years, all illegally, This man was financed and 
armed by a white man purely as a_ specula- 
tion. I intend to keep after them, The gov- 
ernment must take notice of such a flagrant 
violation of their game rules. 

“There were, no doubt, a few years ago 
large numbers of rhinos here, both one and 
two-horned, but no beast of this type will last 
long when one man can kill them off at the 
rate of eight a year. These animals were killed 
in a comparatively small district, a triangle about 
twenty miles by fifty miles by thirty miles. 
From my own observations and from informa- 
tion derived from the experience of native 
hunters I am inclined to believe that these 
two species of rhino do not breed more than 
once in eleven years. Such a slow breeding 
beast naturally needs careful protection, if he 
is to be preserved. 

“It makes me angry to see elaborate laws 
framed and passed to protect game and then 
nothing done to enforce them, I think, at any 
rate, that the rhinoceros sondaicus of Lower 
Burma should be given a chance, and I intend 
doing what I can to state his case.” 





Conservation in 1878 


In a recent letter received by the Associa- 
tion from Mr. William B. Mershon of Saginaw, 
Mich., he tells of unearthing some valuable 
data in connection with game conservation in 
the early days, among which were the printed 
proceedings of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation for five consecutive years, beginning 
with 1878, In the proceedings of ’78 it was 
advocated that wild ducks be protected by law 
and that a law be passed prohibiting the ship- 
ment to foreign markets of ruffed grouse and 
venison. From the records of the railroad com- 
pany of that year it was shown that 70,000 
deer were killed and shipped from the state of 
Michigan. 

There was a plea for the protection of the 
Passenger pigeon, showing that the sportsmen 
realized the havoc being created among these 
birds by the market shooters. Among the 
proceedings was an article written on the gray- 
ling, which had been discovered and identified 
only a few years previously. As an experiment, 
brook trout had been planed in Southern Mich- 
igan and a request was made for their pro- 
tection. Mr. Mershon states in his letter that 
his father planted the first trout fry that were 
ever put in a Michigan stream. 

This data is all very interesting to the sports- 
men of today, who cannot help but regret that 
the plea for the protection of the passenger 
pigeon was not heeded, not only by the Mich- 
igan lawmakers, but by other states as well, 
so that this valuable species of American game 
could have been preserved for the sportsmen 
of future generations. 


Shooting Birds in the Name of 
Science 


A letter was recently received from Mr. T. P. 
Bellchambers of the Fauna Propagation Area, 
Humbug Scrub, South Australia. Mr. Bell- 
chambers complains bitterly of the many men, 
so-called scientific collectors, who under permit 
are legally allowed to take rare specimens un- 
der the guise of preserving them for science. 
He says that in Australia the abuse of this 
privilege is bound to seal the doom of species 
at low ebb, The recent shooting of a pair of 
lyre-birds by a collector has caused a great deal 
of indignation among the conservationists of 
that section. 

This danger does not exist alone in Aus- 
tralia. We believe there are entirely too many 
scientific permits issued in our gountry. Very 
often the man scientifically inclined does not 
take the same view of this matter that you 
will find endorsed by every sportsman. At the 
present time the trumpeter swan and the whoop- 
ing crane are at very low ebb. An ornitholo- 





gist of no small note told the writer recently | 


that he believed wherever it was possible such 
of these birds as could be found should be killed 
and preserved in the name of science. 

We do not agree with this theory for one 
instant. There are already enough specimens of 





each of these species in museums to preserve | 


them, with the hope that possibly their kind 
may be perpetuated,’ Many birds are killed in 
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the name of science simply to swell a private 
collection. 

The issuing of scientific permits allowing the 
holder to go out at any time of year and shoot 


and kill as his fancy dictates is wrong. We 
believe that only men recommended by the 
most highly accredited scientists should be 


granted this privilege, and even then they should 
be made to live up to certain regulations giv- 
ing abselute protection to those species that 
are nearisna# extinction. 


Three Million Acres of Refuge 


California at the present time has, roughly 
speaking, the equivalent of three per cent of 
her total area set aside as game refuges, on 
which no hunting is allowed except that con- 
ducted by the state and federal government in 
an effort to exterminate the vermin. Including 
the national parks and monuments, California 
now has fory-one distinct game refuges. 

The state is responsible for the creation of 
most of the sanctuaries, which are known as 
game refuges, and have been set aside by legis- 
lative action. Others, known as federal bird 
reservations, have been set aside by the federal 
government which also protects all the wild 
life within the national parks and monuments. 
Other refuges, known as state game preserves, 
have been created by the Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners, These are formed by 
having the owners of the property cede all 
hunting priveleges to the state for a period of 
not less than ten years. 

By such action California is assuring her 
citizens perpetuation of the game, which means 
sport and recreation for all time to come. 


Elk Swim the Columbia 


Formerly trains stopped when crossing the 
plains to watch great herds of buffalo. Later 
tourists were drawn to the car windows by the 
sight of racing antelope, Recently the traveler 
must thru necessity be satisfied to watch the 
jackrabbits, with a glimpse of an occasional 
coyote loping out across the prairies. 

It must have thrilled the passengers on a re- 
cent Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
train to see three bull elk swim the Columbia 
River. Mr. W. H. Ransom, United States game 
warden, writes that on the afternoon of August 
13, when about three or four miles north of the 
station of Priest Rapids, Wash., he saw three 
wild elk become frightened at the approach of 
a passenger train. These animals, which Mr. 
Ransom says belonged to a small herd that was 
introduced into that portion of Washington 
from the Yellowstone National Park, were feed- 
ing between the river and the railroad track. 
At the approach of the train they undertook 
the difficult swim across the Columbia River. 

At this point the river is nearly a half mile 
wide and had a particularly swift and treacher- 
ous current, due to the section here known as 
the Priest Rapids. When about one-third of 
the way across they seemed to sense the fact 
that the current was carrying them into the 
white water and they hesitated, apparently with 
the intention of returning. However, the train 
crew and passengers had become sufficiently 
interested in the swim to stop the train, and 
the elk evidently preferred to chance the 
rapids. When they entered the faster water 
on the last third of their distance, they had all 
they cared for in the way of a swim, but, never- 
theless, seemed to be masters of the situation. 

The ‘elk were all full grown bulls, apparently 
in fine physical condition. Their antlers were 
of wide spread and during the swim only their 
heads and antlers were visible. The animals 
bunched closely together until they entered the 
rapids, where they became separated. However, 
they landed within 100 yards of each other o: 
the farther shore, making the swim in an in- 
credibly short time. 


The Future of the Salmon 


For years motion pictures have shown the 
world the salmon industry of the Northwest 
Coast—the efficiency with which these fish are 
captured, dressed and canned for market. Could 
anyone witness these pictures without wonder- 
ing as to the ultimate result? Our history is 
replete with instances to prove that the greed 
of men for money spells the doom of any nat- 
ural resource, unless proper legislation is 
passed to check the activities of men engaged 
in bettering themselves from the exploitation 
of nature. 

Recently we read that in 1913 the pack of 
salmon on Puget Sound totaled 1,673,099 cases. 
Last year the annual pack had fallen to the 
low total of 64,346 cases. Many more men are 
now engaged in the industry than formerly. 
There can be but one answer, The numbers 
of these fish have been reduced to the danger 
point, and drastic measures to protect them are 
essential and must be provided immediately. 

Probably the market fishermen can easily ex- 
plain that their failure to make as big catches 
as formerly is because the fish are feeding in 
some other water. That is the old argument 
of the wild fowl market shooters. ‘‘The birds 
have taken a different flight,” was their cry, 








no matter in what section of the country you 
found them. No one was ever able to find the 
different flight, so often referred to, neither 
will anyone ever find the new feeding ground 
of the salmon, if they are no@ protected in 
their native waters. 

_ The states having to deal with the salmon 
industry contend that the damage is all done 
outside of the three-mile limit, which is beyond 
their jurisdiction. If this is the case, a law 
similar to the Migratory Bird Treaty Act should 
be passed, protecting all migratory fish that 
— be protected adequately by state legis- 
ation, 


Why Not Kill Water Snakes? 


We have been greatly impressed by men who 
have told us of the great benefit to be derived 
from protecting different species of sriakes. We 
know that the bullsnake, which perhaps kills 
as many rodents as any other species, is also 
very fond of the eggs of game birds and for 
this reason he loses our friendship. Many men 
will argue that water snakes cannot catch live, 
healthy fish, but, with all due respect to their 
veracity, we have proof that they do. 

New York Game Protector Edward T. Town- 
send told the writer that in July, 1920, he killed 
a watersnake in Amawalk Inlet, Westchester 
County, New York, that contained nine brook 
trout. Mr. Townsend said that on another oc- 
casion he killed a large watersnake that con- 
tained fourteen brook trout. On the Neversink 
River in Sullivan County, a friend called his 
attention to a watersnake that had a ten-inch 
brook trout out on the bank devouring it, The 
fish was still alive. 

Along the shores of a small pond near Gold- 
ensbridge, in Westchester County, a watersnake 
was seen to bring a bullhead out of the water 
upon the shore. The fish was very active, prov- 
ing that he had just been caught. Other sports- 
men have related similar instances, and we are 
convinced that where sportsmen’s associations 
are attempting to establish trout by stocking 
streams, one of their principal duties is to see 
ret, that wherever possible all watersnakes are 

1 . 








Convert the Justice 


The state game warden of Idaho, Mr. Otto 
M, jones, has disproved the statement that you 
can lead a horse to water, but ou can’t make 
him drink. In a certain section of Idaho game 
law violators were the order of the day. ar- 
dens operating under Mr. Jones would appre- 
hend gunners in the act of violating the fish 
and game laws, but when these men were haled 
into court, the local justice had a way of fining 
them and immediately -emitting the fine. Nat- 
urally, a game law vio.ator so roughly handled 
would immediately go out and break more 
game laws. 

The game wardens were apparently helpless 
until Mr. Jones took the matter in his hands 
and visited the justice in question. He quietly 
informed this gentleman that any further pro- 
cedure under such a policy would result in 
civil action to collect at least the minimum fine 
imposed for the offense committed. In other 
words, if a person were found guilty or pleaded 
guilty and the fine were remitted, the state 
would bring action against the justice and hold 
him personally responsible for the same. 

his put an entirely different light on the 
matter and now the game law violators of that 
section have had occasion to think it over seri- . 
ously before they again lay themselves liable. 





Conservation Referendum 


_The kill of deer in the northern woods of 
Wisconsin last year was unusually heavy. The 
unprecedented high price of furs caused many 
more men to trap fur bearing animals than ever 
before. Because the sportsmen of that state 
were awake to the fact, the conservation com- 
mission was flooded with petitions to close the 
season on muskrat and mink and put into force 
the one-buck law. 

The Wisconsin law provides that where peti- 
tions are presented from one or more counties 
of the state, asking for added protection of any 
species of wild animals, the conservation com- 
mission is authorized to hold a hearing in the 
county in question and grant such additional 
—7 as the commission shall deem advis- 
able. 

The Wisconsin law also provides that all 
trappers, before being able to obtain a license 
for the next year, must report the number and 


kinds of animals taken. With this data at 
hand, together with the information gathered 
from the hearings, the conservation commis- 


sion is in a position to make suitable changes 
in the open season and necessary recommenda- 
tions to the next legislature when it convenes. 

In a letter from Mr. W. E. Barber, chair- 
man of the State Conservation Commission of 
Wisconsin, under date of September 8, he says 
that hearings have been held in sixty-nine coun- 
ties in the state and that it was found that 
the sentiment was practically unanimous for a 
closed season on muskrat and mink and that 
a very large majority were in favor of the one- 
buck law. 
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Crossing the Greyhound and Pit Bull 


Kennel Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you 
please write something in reference to crossing 
of the greyhound -with the pit bull which you 
allude to in a recent article in Outdoor Life? 
Would it be a good thing, generally speaking, 
to cross a greyhound with a pit bull for hunt- 
ing coyotes?—G. W. Thomas, Nebraska. 

Answer.—This is a very interesting subject— 
a subject that has been discussed very care- 
fully, especially in former years, considerable 
experimenting having been done with this pit 
bull-greyhound cross. As far as coyote and 
wolf hunting goes, a direct dash of pit bull 
blood, say three-quarter greyhound and one- 
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Figure 1—Half greyhound and half pit bull. 


quarter pit bull, roughly speaking, makes a 
valuable cross to incorporate in a pack of 
coyote killers. But any pit bull will not give 
the best results, It must be dead-game pit 
bull stock, the best there is. The best results 
are always obtained by using a greyhound sire 
and a pit bull dam; and breeding the progeny 
of the cross every time back to the greyhound 
sires. 

I am giving some illustrations in this issue 
of the various types of the greyhound-bull cross. 

Figure 1 shows the first cross (half and half), 
a very ungainly looking dog. Figure 2 shows 
the progeny of the half-breed bred back to the 
greyhound sire. Figure 3 shows the result of 





ie, 
Figure 2—Three-quarter greyhound and one- 
quarter pit bull. 


this union, again bred to the greyround sire, 
and Figure 4 the result of this last mating 
bred to a greyhound sire once more. In this 
Progeny we are beginning to get back to true 
greyhound form again. In the science and art 
of breeding dogs, as a rule, in seven genera- 
tions we get what we term the pure form or 
stamp of the breed again. 

The infusion of the pit bull blood adds a 
certain amount of gameness, courage as it is 
commonly called, something very necessary and 
essential in a greyhound, but something which 
slows down his speed considerably in the im- 
mediate, and sometimes in the remote, de- 
scendants of the crossings, It naturally makes 
a_ greyhound very pugnacious, especially among 
his fellow greyhounds, and as an old trainer 
I may say I have seen some bad “savaging” 


among greyhounds due, I believe, to this stain 
in the greyhound blood. But after all, the 
basic fire and determination we witness so 
markedly in the greyhound above all other dogs 
really comes from a development of breeding 
for this characteristic during many centuries 
(plus intensive training and the finest quality 
of food and care). In the supreme high cas‘e 
greyhound this wonderful resistless magic that 
drives him on during his course behind the 
hare until he almost drops in his tracks, is 
more than a born instinct. It is almost a re- 
sistless force. From the standpoint of pure 
coursing, I question whether this bull blood 





eighth pit bull. 


has made a lasting impression for the best in 
greyhound stock, and moreover, I am _ con 
vinced today if we were infusing pit bull blood 
into our coursing blood again, we could instill 
a much better strain of pit bull stock than they 
used before. 

We have somewhat a parallel case in cross- 
ing dogs in the making of the whippet, which 
is a combination of fox terrier and greyhound. 
For coyote hunting I am strongly in favor of 
the pit bull strain of greyhound, but I do not 
admire the stain in the coursing dog’s pedi- 
gree of this pit bull blood; I believe the fire 
and determination inherent in the pure coursing 
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Figure 4—Fifteen-sixteenths greyhound and 
one-sixteenth pit bull. 


greyhound is sufficient. When I saw Black 

Fury win the Waterloo cup I felt more than 

ever convinced that the innate will power of 

the dog, the pluck and dash and mental char- 

eee what carries the dog to the end. 
Ye. 


Remarks on Judging 


I often hear the bystanders around the judg- 
ing ring make ‘“‘wise” remarks. Among these 
is the one that all the judge can do is to make 
a good guess, and that the best judge is the 
best guesser on the merits of the dog. A 
trained judge with a trained eye, who keeps his 
eye properly tuned up, should not make 
guesses, and the idea that he does is not an 
idea that helps along the show dog, and dog 
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Xmas F urs’ 


A rich fur rug for the 
home, a life-like game 
head for his den, a fine fur 
garment for the lady—these are 
superb gifts and sensible too, be- 
cause of solid value. 








Game Heads, Rugs, Garments 


Game heads include the great west- 
ern and foreign wild beasts; rugs of 
bear, wolf, leopard, etc. Fur coats, 
scarfs, muffs, fur rugs, etc., made to 
order ag your own skins. 
utifu ur 
Catalog FREE 

Its 16 pages, richly illustrated, tell ex- 
actly what you want to know about 
styles of furs, cost of tanning and dress- 
ing, cost of making furs, rugs,etc. 
Send for this catalog today. It’s Free 


JONAS BROS., Tiéemis 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Livingston, Mont. 








Our special offer for 
these “‘SATISFAC- 
TORY’’ reconstructed 
doable tread tires. 


6000 MILE 
TIRES 


Save One Half 


of regular price simply 
can’t be beat. No such 
bargain on the market. 
Each tire separately 
GUARANTEED. Cut 
po made possible oniy 





y our special double 
tread retreading, durable 
life-giving process. 


See Our Cut Prices 
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F al E E Seat Pan Otter \ 
‘fe 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME = 
AND WE WILL SEND YOU A “Ra- & 
DIUM” STERLING FILIGREE horse- 
shoe scarfpin set with large, 
fiery rainbow-hued ‘RADIUM™ 
im. diamonds. Delivered to your 
door. When delivered you merely 
deposit with the postman $2.87 
and the pin is yours. Regular 
price seven dollars. If not pleased promptly re- 
turn; money back. Write To-day. Agents Wanted. 


E. WALLACE @ CO. 


Dept. X, 94 Sixteenth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT 


Sporting and Angling Books 
New List Ready 
B. C. SEELEY, 40 Peterboro St., Boston, 17, Mass. 
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shows. It is quite true that often dog judges 


are simply good guessers; more is the pity, 
but it is a hard problem under our present 
system, 


A great trial to the judge and exhibitor alike 
is the problem of the ‘‘show type” and ‘work. 
ing type,” but until, as I have often said, we 
have two classes, one for show type and one 
for working type, it will never be satisfactorily 
solved in a popular manner. This is only one 
of the causes that bfing about the remarks 
that a judge is merely a good guesser. Almost 
all intelligent judges like constructive criticism. 
Personally I like to be severely criticized on 
my awards because it is only by being criti- 
cized that we learn more about the show dog, 
and then again it pleases the exhibitors im- 
mensely and expands their knowledge of show 


ogs, 

This attitude should be the only attitude for 
an honest judge who aims to be a qualified 
judge to take, and of course is the only atti- 
tude for a judge to take who really desires to 
grow and improve in his work. But it is not 
as commonly held as it might be. Unfortu- 
nately, very often a show judge resents every 
form of criticism, or accepts it with such bad 
grace that it is evidently not welcome. Hon- 
est, constructive criticism is always a good 
thing for the club giving the show, and for 
the judge. 

of course it is not true (and here is is the 
keynote to a lot of trouble) that criticism of 
the club and judge that is presented merely 
for criticism’s sake, that is destructive in its 
nature, that does not offer something better 
than that to which exception is taken, can be 
said to be a good thing for anyone. Construct- 
ive criticism of our doings in dogdom is very 
necessary, especially as it is usually offered in 
a kindly and thoughtful spirit, with the sole 
desire to suggest improvement. It appreciates 
the work of all connected with a dog show, and 
understands their problems, and points the way 
and makes possible improvement in all the 
work that has to be done in getting up and 
holding a dog show. The criticism of the dis- 
gruntled exhibitor, on the other hand, is often 
ill natured and ungenerous, simply a spirit of 
invidious fault-finding. It is discouraging in 
its sneering and disparaging form, and betrays 
an animus that engenders it, often quite ill- 
natured and jealous, showing no honest desire 
for progress and improvement, This class of 
exhibitors and bad losers are the principal det- 
riment to the show-giving club. 

If we do criticize the judge and the way the 
show is put on, let it be honest, appreciative, 
constructive criticism, with only one view, con- 
tinual improvement. Let us make up our minds 
never to offer destructive criticism on anything 
pertaining to dogs and dog shows as sincerely 
as we would refuse to accept it ourselves. Now 


that the dog-showing season is in full swing, 
I hope my remarks will be studied by ex- 
hibitors and kennel clubs and accepted in 


the friendly spirit in which they are written.— 


American Kennel Club Mistakes. 


From time to time as space permits we will 
point out what in our judgment are interesting 
features of the rules of the American Kennel 
Club which will bear discussion for improve- 
ment. All dog fanciers should consider them- 
selves part of the American Kennel Club, and 
the American Kennel Club should also consider 
all dog fanciers in the country as within the 
scope of their organization, whether active mem- 
bers or not. Suggestions for improving the 
methods and rules of the American Kennel Club 
and constructive criticism by all dog readers, 
I am sure, are always welcome. My views on 
judges, superintendents, and shows being di- 
rectly and officially managed by the American 
Kennel Club, were dealt with in former num- 
bers, and time has strengthened the conviction 
that was quite right. This time I want to 
draw attention to the certificate of registration. 
It only gives the breed, name of dog, and num- 
ber, and omits the sex, age, color and markings. 
The sire and dam and their registration numbers 
should also be given. A cut of a model dog of 
each breed, that is, the one being registered, 
could also be embodied in the registration blank. 
The average amateur dog fancier would take 
great interest in this information. It also makes 
for precision, and provides at a glance useful 


information for everyone, and besides would 
help defeat any tendency to fraudulent prac- 
tices. , ae he ol 


MORE SUCH CLUBS NEEDED 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have recently or- 
ganized a trapshooting club of 40 members, 
called the Chaumont Gun Club. Our club- 
house and grounds are on Independence Point, 
Chaumont Bay, New York. Traphouse equipped 
with Western Automatic trap. First shoot was 
held on Oct. 2, with goodly attendance, mostly 
beginners, scoring from 5 to 18 out of 25 
targets. Shoots to be held every Wednesday 
aa a te Townsend, ‘Treas. 


Some of us struggle more or less 
To get each problem clear, 

While others simply make a guess 
And stand around and cheer. 


Outdoor Life: December, 1920 








Advice to Beginners 


On her travels thru the United States and 
Canada, giving exhibitions with the rifle and 
trapgun, Mrs. “Ad”? Topperwein answers hun- 
dreds of uestions daily about the proper 
method of shooting and how a beginner should 
go about his work. 

In order to aid those who may not be able 
to come in contact with her, Mrs. Topperwein 
has penned the following: 

“The first important thing for the beginner 
to have is a gun of proper fit. A mistake often 
made by the novice is to try some gun, which, 
as a rule, is not suited to his particular make- 
up. If a lady, the borrowed gun is almost 
certain to be too long in the stock and as a 
rule too heavy; the result is that it is held in 
an awkward manner, the recoil received from 
the shot frightens the shooter and sh loses 
all of her enthusiasm then and there. 

“Have some one who knows ‘fit’ you with a 
proper gun, teach you the way to stand and 
hold, and when you have learned that you 
must ‘lead’ your quartering birds, ‘line up’ 
your gun properly and shoot as quickly as you 
can. When you have learned to ‘concentrate’ 
on each and every bird, forgetting the ones 
you missed, and look forward with grim de- 
termination to ‘kill’ the next one, then you 
have the ‘makings’ of a shooter. 

“Do not try to shoot too much to begin 
with. Twenty-five or fifty shots are enough, 
at least until your shoulder is accustomed to 
recoil. Shooting when you are tired may 
cause you to flinch, a habit which has spoiled 
many a good shot. 

“While self-confidence and concentration are 
great factors, you must not get the idea that 
you can learn the game right away. Just be- 
cause you were fortunate enough to get that 
last string of twenty-five straight does not spell 
that you are a past master in the game. e 
all have our good half-hours and our bad ones, 
and the longer you stay at the game, you will 
make the wonderful discovery that the ‘bad 
half hours’ slip in quite frequently. 

“The missing of one or more targets in an 
event, every so often, is what makes trapshoot- 
ing so interesting and one of the most difficult 
games to master. If you could get so pro- 
ficient that you could break them all, all the 
time, you would soon lose all interest in the 
sport, but the fact that men like Duncan, 
Bender, Spencer, Tomlin and a host of others 
of our top-notchers who have been at the game 
for years and have shot thousands of targets, 
frequently have their ‘bad half-hours,’ demon- 
strates that breaking targets, thrown from a 
trap, with a shotgun is a study which requires 
a great deal of practice, patience and a great 
deal of skill.” 





The Professional Shooter 


There are a great many people who do not 
quite understand the difference between the 
amateur and the professional in trapshooting. 
_ The professional, in nine cases out of ten, 
is a representative of a gun, shell, target or 
powder company and travels thru a certain 
section shooting, with the idea of demonstrat- 
ing thru his work that the goods of his company 
manufactures are the best, and otherwise as- 
sisting the trapshooting clubs in handling their 
tournaments and making himself generally use- 
ful. The professional, as a rule, has been in 
the sport a long time. He is supposed to know 
how things should be done and trapshooting 
clubs in general are glad to have professionals 
in attendance. 

There was a time when the arrival of a pro- 


fessional _trapshooter at a shoot was a big 
thing. That was when the professional shooter 
had the edge on the amateur. That time has 
passed. The average professional hasn’t a 


thing on the amateur today, in fact, it is doubt- 

ful if the best five professionals in the United 

States could defeat the best five amateurs. 
Nowadays when a professional goes to a club 


shoot he usually finds several amateurs who 
are just as good and in many instances, a 
little better. The amateurs like the profes- 


sionals in the club shoots. They like to dem- 
onstrate the fact that there are amateurs who 
surpass the professionals. 

A score of years ago when Lester German 
gave up pitching for the New York Giants to 
take up professional shooting and Fred Gil- 
bert came out of the West unheralded and 


won the world’s championship on his first ap- 
pearance, the press of the country gave these 





shooters unlimited space. _ 
fessional seldom gets mention. 
it should be. 


Nowadays the pro- 
This is not as 
The professional is entitled to 
whatever credit is coming to him. 


In most sports if a man is a professional 
once, he remains a professional for the rest of 
his days, unless he can prove that he was de- 
clared a professional thru error. In trapshoot- 
ing a man can shoot as a professional and 
afterwards return to the amateur ranks, Some 
of our leading amateurs today were profession- 
als in the past. If a shooter has an average 
above 90 per.cent and wishes to return to the 
amateur fold he must wait three years—three 
years of idleness, before he can again shoot 
as an amateur. If his average is under 90 per 
cent he has to wait one year. Shooters on 
the whole cannot see anything fair in either 
of these rules. ‘They cannot understand if a 
man gives up his mpgs why he should have 
to wait one or three years before he again 
can shoot in competition as an amateur. But 
no one makes an effort to have the rule 
changed and until the effort is made the rule 
will remain as it is written. 

Amateurism is something that has been 
given much concern by the scattergun enthu- 
siasts in recent years. Riflemen pay no atten- 
tion to the question. It is something tha 
doesn’t interest them, A year or so back 
someone tried to establish a professional class 
among the riflemen, the idea being to have the 
representatives of the gun, powder and ammu- 
nition companies in the professional class bar- 
ring them from competition with the amateurs. 
The rank and file of rifle shooters voted this 
down, because the average rifle shot wants to 
defeat, more than anyone else, the expert em- 
ployed by the rifle or ammunition company. 


New Control of Trap Shooting 


Trapshooting is nearing the dawn of a new 
era. 

Very shortly the active management and 
control of the American Trapshooting Associa- 
tion will be taken over by the trap shooters. 
The wonder is that the shooters have not ex- 
ercised this privilege long before this. 

The United States Golf Association is in 
the hands of the men and women who make 
the sport possible. It is the same with lawn 
tennis, For a quarter of a century the man- 
agement of trap mg has been in the 
hands of representatives of the companies that 
are most interested in the promotion of the 
sport, and it has been very well handled, but 
the shooters now feel that they are qualified 
to take up the reins of government, and those 
who are behind the A. T. A. are willing to 
step down and out any time the shooters de- 
sire to go ahead with the work they have 
started. 

A year ago the shooters got recognition for 
the first time in the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five amateurs to work along with the 
executive committee of the American Trap 
shooting Association and this representation has 
spurred the shooters on to greater efforts. The 
shooters have a great many ideas on how the 
sport should be governed, but their views sel- 
dom get before the proper people. This is 
— the fault of the shooter than any one 
else. 

Right at this time there is much discussion 
over the management of trapshooting and what 
should be done to put the sport over right. 
The American ‘T'rapshooting Association this 
year spent upwards of $100,000—mainly in 
purses and trophies—in registered trapshooting 
tournaments, It has been the feeling for many 
years that registered trapshooting tournaments 
were the backbone of the sport. There are 
some shooters who now declare that there are 
too many registered tournaments. Among 
those who have followed the sport closely there 
is a feeling that club shoots should be held 
oftener and that leagues of clubs would be 
more beneficial. 

The great majority of the amateur shooters 
believe in the zone system, but on a different 
scale than the one tried out this year. It is 
the consensus of opinion that the selection of 
the zone managers was not of the best. The 
zone managers and the professional shooters 
did not work in harmony and this estrange- 
ment worked to the disadvantage of the sport. 
Instead of the zone manager asking and get- 
ting assistance from the professional shooter 
they tried to shelve the professional and it 
wasn’t long before the zone managers were 
“in bad.” 
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ENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


its 
Advertisements under this See ENTS! at the rate of EIGHT CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than 


accounts in this department. 


number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your ad- 


vertisement. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will 
find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 









Kennel Department 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
-ro' Dogs 

























Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and have no 
eauuie as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds 
of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers and stayess. They 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from a 
rat to a bear. Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them the best of protectors for camp, home or es- 
tate. Their superior intelligence makes them the most 
desirable pats for ladies or gentlemen and loyal play- 
mates for children. They are the ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. We have for sale at all times proven stock and 
farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob-cat, 
coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; trained retrievers 
on ducks, geese and water-fow!; police and watch dogs; 
automobile dogs and companions; ‘stud- dogs, brood-matrons 
and puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; also dog 
medicines, pe | foods and kennel supplies of ail kinds. 
Il ting catalog mailed for 10c, — 
1 





or coin. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 





famous’ kennel 


COCKER SPANIELS—This 
breeds the world’s best English and American 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 


puppies only for sale; males, $25; 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen," 
-t 


children ; 
females, $15. 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and squir- 

rel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trained 
dogs sent on trial, you to be the judge. Catalog 
free. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, ey 
Ga. -6t 


NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 
English bolodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 








American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint dogs. 
catalog, 10c stamps. 
ington, Ky. 


Fifty-page, highly illustrated 
Rookwood Kennels, pe 
2-t 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters ‘and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmintand Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. Alldogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Eighty page highly illus- 
trated, instructive and interesting 
catalog for ten cents in stamps orcoin. 6-tf 








HUNTING, sporting, pet, farm dogs, swine, 

etc., from the garden spot of United States. 
Catalog 6c stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, Lancas- 
er, 


AIREDALES, collies and old English: shepherd 

dogs; puppies all ages, rabbits, poultry; thor- 
obred stock. Send 10c for list of what you want. 
W. R. Watson, Box 460, Oakland, Iowa. 9-6t 


AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give price, 








description and full particulars. Will also 
contract for future delivery. P. H. Sprague, 
Maywood, IIl. 10-6t 





FOR SALE—Airedale male, two years old, 





splendidly bred. Thomas Shelhamer, Green- 
wood, Wis. 12-1t 
SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 


guaranteed to expel all worms from dogs; 
harmless vegetable compound. Prepaid, 15 doses, 
$1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., 
Ellsworth, Minn. 8-12t 





Pa. 9-5t | 


HAM ULSSEULSULULAUUUL LULL 














have hounds for all kinds 


of game. 


You are to be the judge of our 
dogs. If not as represented money 
¥ will be cheerfully refunded upon 
return of dog to Tower Hill, lll., 
4\\\in good condition and express paid. 


. War Savings Stamps and 
Liberty Bonds taken. 


Tower Hill, 12-1 Illinois 

















Sportsmen : English Beagles 


Large-size beagle, rabbit rounds, fox hounds, 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds, bird dogs, pet 
and farm - swine, pheasants, rabbits, pigeons, 
mice, etc. e offer 100 varieties; all stock 
shipped on 10 days’ approval; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Circulars 10c, 12-1t 


VIOLET HILL KENNELS, York, Pa. 


HIGH-CLASS Arkansas ’coonhounds, trained 

and untrained. A _ few sstill-trailing ’coon, 
skunk and squirrel dogs. J. R. Stephens, Mar- 
shall, Ark. 10-3t 


LLEWELLIN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Ches- 
apeake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. 10-tf 




















BUCKHORN AIREDALES 
REG. A. K. C. WILLOWS CALIF. 


Puppies from 
the best blood in 
America. 
Raised in the 
open. The husky 
hardy kind with 
the hunting in- 
stinct born in 
them, 

Three fine lit- 
ters ready for 
delivery. 


IDEAL CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENTS 


Guarantee 
breeding, safe 
delivery and sat- 
isfaction. Send 
for free booklet, 
showing Buck- 
horn Airedales 
in action. Not 
kennel raised 
m utts,but 


EAL TERRIERS 
Dr. A.P. DEACON Willows, Calif. 11-2 


COON, MINK, SKUNK, opossum and squirrel 





~ 

















dogs. Arkansas coon hounds a specialty. 
Money-back guarantee. Catalog ten cents. W. 
P. Burrows, Kensett, Ark. 12-2t 





FOX TERRIERS—Quality pups for Christmas 
presents, $10 to $25. Pine Croft Kennels, 
Olympia, Wash. 12-1t 





RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhound, ’coon, opossum, 

skunk, squirrel dogs; setters, pointers, bear, 
deer, wolf hounds; farm .house dogs. Circu- 
lars, 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 9-6t 


DOGS FOR SALE—Foxhounds trained on fox 

and wolves; also ’coon and varmint; hounds 
on trial; price list free. R. N. Hendricks, Boli- 
var, Mo. 9-4t 


YAMCASCA AIREDALES—None better. Ped- 

igreed puppies, $25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. G. Thompson, Route 2, Sheridan, Ore. 12-1t 
ST. VRAIN AIREDALES of quality. Raised 

in the mountains which means vim, vigor and 
vitality. Imported Nomanton Lad at stud. St. 
Vrain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 12-1-t 

















WHEN YOU BUY a fox, wolf, coyote hound 


from Dad Humphreys, proprietor of the 
Westminster Kennels of Tower Hill, Illinois, 
you buy from the largest exclusive hound 


dealer—you also get a hound that will get his 
share of the race in any company. Dad’s pride 
cooners are the kind that makes coon hunting 
a pleasure. Our rabbit hounds and puppies 
will bring more orders. Remember you get 
10 days’ trial on broken dogs, and our price 
list is free. 12-1t 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 





er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, 
curly coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and traimed dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. 11-tf 





FOR SALE—Two-year-old cross Russian wolf- 
hound and staghound; a coyote killer, $50. 
Scott Teague, Yampa, Colo. 11-tf-C 


POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 10-3t 


bly FOXHOUND PUPPIES for sale. 
. J. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 12-1t 
runs FROM COONHOUNDS which killed 
eighty-nine coon last season. Price, $20 to 


$25. References; photo. R. Parsons, Howell, 
Mich. 12-1t 














From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 ForEST STREET, 


DOGS FOR SALE 


(c-tf) 
Denver, CoLo. 





pm ee 








TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds, also coon 
and varmint hounds. On trial. John W. 
Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 12-3t 


REAL AIREDALES—Great litter by Import- 

ed Soo Performer, dam by imported dog, her 
dam St. Louis Champion. Pups two months 
old, big, husky fellows of rare quality from 
hunting, fighting stock. Price $35 to $50. C. 
P. Brown, 315 S. 6th Street, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 12-1t 








‘KEEP YOURDOGWELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 
dealers or from ie 

us by mail, A sae 


fr § t E £é log Ailment 
DOG BOOK ~ 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 
on care, feeding and 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chartandSen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute 
to a Dog.” rite 






















today for a freecopy. 
PPOLK MILLER DRUGCO. 















If you like OUTDOOR LIFE send $2.50 | 
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Why pay war-time prices for ammunition? 
Gratify that desire to shoot by using the long 
bow and arrows. Better training for hand, 
eye and nerves than pistol or rifle shooting. 
The finest hand-made bows and arrows. Write 
for pamphlet. 12-1t 

H. H. McCHESNEY 
2407 4th Ave. South Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—.22 Colts automatic, new, $36. 

22 Colts automatic, holster, worn, $30. .25-20 
carbine, good condition, $22.50. Savage .303, 
$35. .22 W. R. F., $25. Both like new; 15 
per cent discount on new guns. Want .32 or 
.38 S. & W. or Colts. E. R. Bechtol, Red- 
mond, Wash. 12-1t 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, tic and r ting guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I willpay | 

the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 
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9 \IM. LUGER AUTOMATIC, heavy black | A : 
leather holster, cleaning rod, perfect condi On account of a recent city ordinance, we 
uon. Gun was taken from German officer in | offer for sale a large quantity of brand 
Argonne, $60. 12-gauge Winchester repeating | new Colts and S. & Pistols and Re- 
shotgun, $30. S.  B. Matson, Chewelah, volvers at greatly reduced * sine 
ash. 12-1t | egular Now 
— —— || Colts .45 Automatic.......$42.00 $38.00 
Colt .45 with 7¥%-inch barrel, 200 copper Colts .380 Automatic 27.04) 25.00 
cartridges, $30. WANTED—.30 Government | | Colts ".32 Automatic....... 27.00 25.00 
Winchester. —e E. M. Wilson, 738 _— Calta 25) dafiewmatie....... 22.00 20.00 
Avenue, Hoboken, N._j. ads Colts .22 Automatic....... 41.00 38.50 
MAUSER PISTOL, 9 mm., 5%-inch, cor..bina Colts Police Positive....... 35.50) 32.00 
tion stock holster, fine condition, $4°. Busch Colts Army Special........ 38.00 34.50 
prism binoculars, 10X. Write Leo ff. Heim Colts .45 Single Action..... 33.50 
burger, Oroville, Calif. 12-1h S. & W. .38 Special...... 34.50 32.50 
SAUER SHOTGUN, double barrel, hammer Ss. & Ww. 6. SA eee 32.20 
less, Krupp’s special gunbarrel steel barrels, | S. & W. .32 Hand Ejector 28.00 
30-inch, 12-gauge, highest workmanship, best | . Savage Automatic...... 25.00 
material, new, $2.40. Heinrich, 322 Baker St., | 2 Single Shot Stevens. 18.00 
San Francisco, Calif. 12-1t Mail ——- a or Draft and we 
will §s immediately 
yf range atin apne a aay Ra me oh ee J. W. MEGEE, Sporting Goods 
\lark D. Hoyt, Glasgow, Mont. 12-1t 22 West 2nd (12-1t) Tulsa, Okla. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—.22 Long rifle, Bal- . 
lard, new 26-inch Peterson Denver barrel, $35. FOR SALE—.450 Winchester, 150-grain  .30 
Want Hi Power sporting rifle, .30 S. pre- government .06 service bullets at $2 per 100; 
ferred. R. Gross, 918 N. Stiles, Oklahoma City, | in original packing; absolutely . One 
Okla 12-11 | Emeralite ae prowl cated A” tent, 
31 Z - & F ; smile 
FIR, \RMS AND BINOCULARS—Bough, | $35%,, made by Abergombig & Fitch: Wind 
sold and traded. . mg gy my 12 oe (12% pounds) combined with exceptional 
do _-ou_want Tass, madison, Mo. _i<' | strength. Especially practical for frequent 
30 AUTOMATIC REMINGTON, .30 Luger, | shifting of camp. In fine condition. Bargain 
22 W. R. F. Colts, .20 Winchester, .12 Rem- | at $20. Postal money orders only accepted. 
ington, Krag. Want Newton, Ross or Savage | R. D. Talmage, East Hampton, N. Y. 12-1t 
7 a ati _ " . ry o..% 
22 automatic. EK. Hagan, Clifton, Ariz. 12-11 FOR SALE—.45 New Service Colt, 5%-inch 
GUNPOWDER, black and smokeless, easily barrel, good used condition, stamped heavy 
made. Formulas, 50 cents. E. Simon, | leather cartridge belt and open holster for same. 
Box 38, Dane, Wis. 12-1t | First money order $42.50 takes outfit. M. W. 
FOR SALE—New Mauser, 7 mm. rifle, extra | Skipworth, Prineville, Oregon. 12-1t 
8 mm. barrel, sling. Remington special grade | BRAND NEW WINCHESTER .401 auto rifle, 
chambered. .250 Savage, ee ee of aes | two magazines, 80 soft-nose cartridges, can- 
P. Watson, Big Pine, Calif. <-'' | vas case, perfect. Outfit cost over $70. First 
BARGAINS FOR SALE—New .38 caliber of money order for $55 takes it. Harry Goetz, 
gt target eye 7%, bon yy = 7604 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 12-1t 
used, target sights, checked trigger, . New, + —s om : 
never used, Smith & Wesson, .22 caliber single IN STOCK NOW—B. §. A. air guns and pel- 


shet target model pistol, 10-inch barrel, $18. 
Condition guaranteed on the above. Upon re- 
ceij't of one-fourth purchase price will ship sub- 
ject to examination, balance C. O. D. If not 





as represented, your money refunded. J. H. 
Robinson, 1679 Glenview Place, Memphis, 
Tenn. 12-It 
FOR SALE—.45 Colt government automatic; 

extra magazine, special wide sights, made at 
Colt’s before war, splendid condition, Audley 
holster, 100 cartridges, $35. One .38 Special, 
6-inch Smith & Wesson revolver, square butt, 


new factory condition, $27. One .22 Colt auto- 
matic pistol, fine condition, $30. Money orders 
certified checks. A. J. Palmer, Howard Ave- 
Gas Works, Bridgeport, Conn. 12-1t 
TRADE COLIS AUTOMATIC, pocket model, 
.38 caliber barrel, A-1 condition, blueing 
worn, Want Colts automatic, caliber .22. State 
condition. Walter Van Curen, Route 4, Boring, 
Oregon. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—One .30 caliber, model 1917, En 

field with 24-inch barrel, no stock, $22. One 
.45 caliber Colts single action army revolver, 


nue 








new, $18. One Lyman .48, receiver sight, $10. 
One gas check mold and 600 gas checks for 
Krag cartridge, $3.50. 500 .30-06 reloaded 


shells, bullets and powder accurately weighed, 
$20. 400 170-grain match cartridges, $20. One 
Stevens .44% rifle with 6 power scope, $40 
One .38 Smith & Wesson special reloading out- 
fit, never used, $4. One .22 caliber Savage, bolt 
action with five clips, $30, new. One Krag 
resizing die, $2. C. C. Snavely, Hopkins, 
Minn 12-1t 
GUN CRANKS collecting cartridges, what du- 

plicates have you to exchange? A. Westcott, 
6139 Reinhard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—.22 caliber Remington repeating 

rifle, with Marlin Silencer and Marble peep 
sight. D. D. Foote, 3902 S. State Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 12-1t 
S’ORTSMEN, READ THIS—We sell new 

guns—all standard grades of American-made 














guns, rifles, pistols and revolvers—at lowest 
living prices Write (enclose stamp), state 
wants. Compare prices and be emai iH. 
\l. Bowers, Holyoke, Colo. 2-tf 
G! N RE-BLUING SECRETS—Formula a 


leading factories use for putting blue finish 
guns; no special equipment needed. Form- 
and complete instructions mailed for $1. 
'. Simon, Box 38, Dane, Wis. 12-1t 


FOR SALE—.44 Colt single action revolver in 
perfect condition, with Mexican holste:,. 
$27.50. .38 Colt and .44-40 empty shells, 50 
cents per hundred. Full information on 
quest. David Platt, 802 Cathedral Street, 

timore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Ross .280, new, shot six times, 
$90. Newton .256, new, shot 40 times, sixty 
Newton protected point shells, loaded, $60. Both 


on 
ula 





12-1t 





guns perfect condition inside and out. L. W 
Althof, Room 1010 Land Title Bldg., Phila- 
delplia, Pa. 12-1t 


| Walter McGee, 





lets. Orders received by mail. 


Patches, Colo. 


Write for prices. 
12-11 





22 CALIBER rifle barrels, 


made accurate by 
relining, .22 calihers rehored ta 25 rim fire. 
Chas. A. Diller, Lock Box 534, Dayton, O. 12-1" 


Birds and Animals 


RAISE THOROBRED BIRDS—tThe fines! 

collection of campaninis in United States. 
Golden Operas, St. Andreasberg Rollers. Mrs. 
J. M. Meier, 18 Judson Bldg., Big Rapids, 
Mich. 12-11 


SILVER FOXES will thrive in Colorado. We 

guarantee delivery on silver, black and cros- 
foxes. Order a pair at once. Enclose stam): 
for particulars. ‘todd & Moore, St. 
N. B., Canada. 12-31 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed black Siberian far 

hares, from best registered stock. Bred does, 
$10 each; stud bucks, $5 each; 6 months’ old 
stock, $10 per pair. Chas. Reasbeck, Vankleek 
Hill. Ont. 11-2t 


FOR SALE-—Standard bred quality, pedigreed, 

registered silver black foxes, the best of Prince 
Edward Island’s production. Oulton, Dalton, 
Tuplin and Rayner celebrated pioneer strains, 
that will register in the highest possible classifi- 
cation in fox breeders association, the only kind 
that realized the immense profits that made for- 
tunes for Prince Edward Island breeders. Write 
Chas. H. Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 11-2t 


FERRETS for sale, white or brown, large or 
small, either sex; list free. J. E. Younger, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 10-3t 


Books and Magazines 


“THE MEDICINE Man in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
TRAPPERS—My book tells how to grade each 

and every fur-bearing animal in the United 
States and Canada for size and color; best 
time to market them. The only book on the 
market of this kind. Price, $1. F. Gent, Rock- 
ford, Minn. 12-1t 


Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 
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-22, HI-POWER SAVAGE, receiver sight, $35. | You, mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
Luger 9 mm. automatic pistol, $40. Smith & | Vvertisers. 
Wes: Bickt 0. >. 
saa ickhart, $30 5. are a Homesteads and Lands 
WANTED—Springfield .30 ’06 with or without : : : 
FOR SALE—On account of death in family 
rg N. — condition and price. mn will sell beautiful island of i10 acres in lake 
ith & — | ive miles long, three miles wide. Island in 
BISLEY MODEL COLT, .38-40, 7% barrel, | cenier, one mile from nearest shore. Head- 
pearl grips, extra cylinder and 5% barrel, .45 | waters of Mississippi; altitude, 1,400 feet; 
caliber. Guaranteed perfect condition, $35. | sportsman’s paradise. Deer, bear, otter, mink, 
Postal order. IL, E, Clifton, 2265 Broadway, | in the vicinity. Lake is full of four varieties 
Oakland, Calif. 12-1t | of ducks and waters abound in pike, pickerel, 
1500 ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, daggers, trout and bass. Will sell to club or individual. 
powderhorns, curios. Lists free. Antique | Ideal hotel site. Price, $150 an acre; easy 
Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia Pa 12-1t terms. Address, Wm. A. Selser, 8 Vine Street, 
COLTS POLICE POSITIVE i ARGET 22 aw aoe fae 
ait IL, ; = TIVE T P ae 
W. R. F., practically new; 6- sale barrel, ab- SHAWNEE, OKLA., center of a great farming 
solutely spotless, $26. Paul Conway, 1201 "East country. Write for free agricultural booklet. 
Central Ave., Albuquerque, Ae 12-1t Boerd ‘Commerce, Shawnee, Otis. - = 
GUN  PARTS—Antique and modern, large | $5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit, poul- 
stock. Send part that you want duplicated. try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; vies 
Henry A. Lambert, 422 Lincoln Ave., Rock- | hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 197 
fed ail. 11-2t No. Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 9-41 
FREE TO GUN OWNERS—Send $1 for my Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


three trade secrets, rebluing gun barrels, 
rust remover for gun barrels, and for making 
Nitro-Solvent oil, and receive free a khaki gun 





ARRANGEMENTS NOW for” your 


MAKE 
grizzly, black and brown 


spring bear hunt, 
For information write Thompson Te 





cover. Earl Warring, Box 218X, Parkersburg, | bear. 
lowa. 11-3t | Barkerville. B. 11-5t 
10-GAUGE SHELLS—Loaded “Arrow.” 99¢ | MOUNTAIN BUNGALOW FOR SALE— 


box; $39.85 thousand. Empty “Arrow,” 99c 
hundred (worth $2), fresh. American Ammu- 
nition Co., Oak Park, III. 11-3t 
HAND LOADED AMMUNITION, cast bul- 
lets and supplies. Chas. T. Short, Box 87, 
Pomona, Calif. 10-6t 


GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 8-6t 
I HAVE a brand new shotgun of a popular 

make that I am willing to dispose of at a 
reduced price. O. H. Ladd, 926 East 11th Ave., 
Denver, Colo. 7-tf-C 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, ete.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
GUNS, new and_ second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and 
all other kinds. The right goods at the right 

















price. Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. 
A Carver, the Gun an, Stroudsburg, 
a 9-t? 





FORMULA for best home-made smokeless pow- 
der, $2. Kills the high cost of shooting. Guy 
Green, College View, Neb. 11-4t 


SELL BOLT a Sa ge target pistol, caliber 


.22, for $12. John P. Mayfield, Postoffice Box 
203, Jersey City, N. J. 11-3t 








Beautiful mountain bungalow, five large 
rooms, built of logs, nicely furnished for either 
club or private family. Cabin located on a 
private lake amidst the most picturesque moun- 
tain scencry in Colorado. Only a half hour’s 
ride from railroad. Good auto road to the 
door. Excellent fishing and hunting. Plenty 
of trout, grouse and rabbits, also big game 
hunting near. ‘This is one of the finest loca- 


tions and propositions in Colorado. For par- 
ticulars address W. . ©O., care Outdoor 
Life. 12-2t-c 





THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia 

and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 











Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 
you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 
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Stamps, Coins, Curios 


MARINE SHELLS and curios. My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Box 565, Ozona, Fla. 6-ti 


Taxidermy 


SEND YOUR TROPHIES TO 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History 
3060 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Phone Main 6711 12-6t 


























WANTED—A practical cores, all-around 
man on rugs and heads. C. Bryant, 2132 
Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wz Wash. ___12-1t 


FOR SALE—ELK FEET in the rough, jus: just as 

they came from the elk. Bull feet, per set, 
$3. Cow and calf feet, $2. Anything in elk 
from a hoof to a whole specimen. Hides tanned 
with hair on, or made into buckskin. O. R. 
Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 12-It 


TAXIDERMY AND FURS 


Muffs and neck pieces made from raw skins, 
$9.00 to $10.00 each. Old furs remodeled. All 
kindsof taxidermy work. Deer headsaspecial- 
> Hoofs and horns polished. Send a y 
st. -1t 


J. G. BURST Ridgewood, N. J. 























TANNED BABY DEER SKINS, $1 each post- 
paid. E. A. Warring, Box 2180, Parkersburg, 
lowa. 12-2t 


FOR SALE—EIlk feet, $1 each, the set of four, 
$3. Anything in elk from hoof to the whole 
specimen. O, R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 12-1t 








SOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
<r stock of Seang: mpm iy in Amer- 
Save money. Getour Cata- 

re is OF RER. 


E Y E S$ ‘ Scheel of alge bia me ‘onan 








FOR SALE—Beautiful new coyote robe, made 
of eight skins; long fur, lined, $100. Levi 
Ward, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 11-tf 
WIGGINS, FOR GAME HEADS—Youw pull 
the trigger, we'll do the rest. General taxi- 
dermy. Antwerp, New York. 11-3t 


Wild Duck Attractions 


GUARANTEED germinable wild rice seed for 
fall sowing. Write Robert Campbell, Keene, 
Ont. 12-2t 














‘Miscellaneous 









Made of 
“CARBORUNDUM” 
“Hones_your hooks—Razor sharp 
In a jiffy it insures your luck. A oubles 

your catch. 50c and 75c; at any Hardware or 
Sporting Goods Store. 12-tf 


TENT FOR SALE, 12x14, 3-foot wall, 12- 
ounce canvas. Good second hand condition, 
$25. Dr. W. F. O’Brien, Leadville, Colo. 12-1t 


SLING SHOT, hand made; cultivate your skill 

and markmanship with the only improved flip- 
per; price, 50c, postpaid, guaranteed mechani- 
7 perfect. Fred Fry, R. F. D. 4, von 
Ind. “It 


FISHERMEN—A postal brings our interesting 
booklet; it’s free; send today. Columbus 
Specialty Co., Dept. E, Columbus, Ohio. 10-3t 


TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no pay; $1 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co. 
Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 


DON’T SMELL SKUNKY 


Remove that offensive odor of Skunks, Civets, 

Mink or Weasel from hands or clothing with 
Deodorizer, easily and cheaply 
made at home; how to prepare 
Skunk’s Oil for market, where to 
sell, etc., all explained in the New 
Griggs Formulas, sent postpaid 
for only $1.00. Guaranteed to 

please or money back. 


GEO. W. GRIGGS FUR CO., Goodell, lowa 























A Christmas 


Inserted, Easily Detached. 


Designed by an Experienced 
Fly Caster 
Fly Book, only $4.00 each. 


ard pattern, $2.50 per 
dozen. 

Dragon Flies, 
50c each. 
2-Yd High-grade 
Trout Leaders, 
25c each. 


(State Size of 
Fly used) 
Silkworm Gut for Leaders, 

$2 per 100. 


(12-inch strands—light, 
medium or heavy.) 





The Best Fly Book on Earth, Fine Calf Skin, Size 444x614. All 
Felt Pages, Soft and Pliable, No Metal or Glue Used. Flies Easily 







EL ELECTS 
IEEE SS SMG 


All Flies listed in any stand- gieeeeamens 


Stevens Point, Wis., is the home of the best Fly Tyers in the 
world. These flies are all tied specially for us and only the best 
killers are used in this assortment. 


Assortment complete, $12.00. 
satisfactory. 


KREMBS HARDWARE TACKLE DEPT. Stevens Point, Wis. 


for the Enthusi- 
astic Fly Caster 


Gi 


CONTENTS 

One Gauze Wing Dragon Fly. 

Six Asst. High-grade Eyed 
Bass Flies. 

Six Asst. High-grade Spin- 
ner Flies. 

6 Asst. English 
Quill Flies. 

6 Asst. Scotch 
Divided Wing 
Flies. 

6 Asst. Hackles. 

6 Asst. Dry Flies, 
Eyed, No Gut. 

1 Pearl Trout Spinner. 

2 Metal Trout Spinners. 

3 Finest Quality 2-yard 
Leaders. 

12 Asst. High-grade Snelled 
Hooks. 


Money refunded if not 

















Trappers 


We are custom tanners 

of all kinds of hides you catch. 

We tan and dress them in our 

own factory and make them up 

into coats, robes, gloves, mit- 
tens and 


LADIES’ FURS 
When asking for our circular 
mention the kind of fur you 
have to be eup. We are 
taxidermists on rug work and 
and mounted game heads of all 
kinds. We tan and pluck bea- 
ver skins very beautiful. 


W. W. WEAVER 


CUSTOM TANNER 
READING, MICHIGAN 

















YOUNG PEOPLE 


Now is the time to enter business. Over 
1,500 positions filled this year. Write 
today for new 48-page illustrated cat- 
alog mailed free. Winter term opens 
Jan. 3, 1921. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
1625- *5 Champa St. Denver, Colorad,, 
Largest Business School in Rocky 
Mountain Region 
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BROTHER—Pleasant root, easily, inexpensively 

overcomes any tobacco habit. Fine for stom- 
ach troubles. Send address. Philip Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Fla. 10-3t 


WINTER SPORTS!—Build an iceboat and 

travel at seventy miles per hour! We furnish 
plans and details for $1. Box 141, B-6, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 12-1t 





BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. 

Travel. Experience unnecessary. Particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 


SOMETHING NEW—How everybody can make 

the best of coffee at home. Send 50 cents for 
complete directions. J. Vodjansky, 1143 7th 
Avenue West, Eugene, Ore. 11-2t 


WANTED — SAFETY RAZOR BLADES— 

Don’t throw away your old safety razor 
blades. Be wise. Save 50 per cent and the 
steel by mailing to us, to be re-sharpened. Get 
your own blades back with perfect shaving 
edge, done by an expert. Postcard with name 
and address brings special mailing envelopes 
and particulars. The Bucyrus Sharpening Co., 
239 North Sandusky Ave., Bucyrus, O. 12-1t 


$25 UP, guaranteed rebuilt motorcycles, Hen- 
derson, Excelsior, Indian, Harley-Davidson. 
Bicycles $5 up. Tires and accessories at whole- 
sale. Illustrated bulletin A free. Ash Motor 
ean 162 No. Clinton Ave., — 
a 2 7-t 














Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 
you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 





CASH OR TRADE—Grafiex, perfect condition, 
3%x4%, 1C Tessar lens, 3 plate holders, pack 

adapter leather case, $100 cash. Want high- 
grade 20. Calvin Hazelbaker, Grangeville 
Idaho. 12-1t 





FAIRY CIGAR, as good as most 8c cigars, 
postpaid to any address, 60 in box, $2.50. 
Panama Cigar Co., Lynn Haven, Fla. 12-1t 


A WELL-KNOWN writer and sportsman has 
for many years been collecting data for a 
book on “Wild Animals, Fowls and Fishes of 
North America.” He will leave for Alaska next 
September to be gone at least two years hunt- 
ing, trapping, exploring and completing this 
book. He desires a companion for this trip. 
Must be a man of good character and with 
some experience as a hunter in cold climates 
and financially able to bear one-half of the ex- 
penses. He will of course share 50-50 in all 
the proceeds of the trip and appear as one 
of the authors of the book. For further infor- 
mation address J. F. B., care Outdoor Life, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 
bOG COLLAR NAME PLATES—Stamped 

with mame and address, 35¢ coin. a 
Neiers, Dept. O, Cascade, Iowa. 12-It 
FOR SALE—Genuine Indian tanned buffalo 
robe, plush lined, in good condition. Best 
offer accepted. R. J. MecNelly, Melbourne, 
Iowa. 12-It 














yUST GIRLS—25 postcards of girls, 25c, post- 
paid. . (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. 
Co., Decatur, Il. 12-tf 
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BARGAINS crave KODAKS 


A few exceptionally 
fine kodaks, both Am- == 
ericanand foreign eS 


makes, regular a) 







and special lenses, 
Graflex, etc., are 
offered at greatly 














1Oo¢ 


2, WRNAH KOTO 


Ask For A-K Tabs | TAB LETS 





Newburgh, N. Y. 








A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 
covering from mange, distemper or debiliatating diseases. You 
notice the difference after a few doses. At druggists or by 
mail 50c. THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY » 








Toronto, Canada. 








VERY State Game Farm means more and and better hunting for you, your son and your 
‘ better shooting for you and your friends. son’s son. 
Sixteen states now have one or more farms Follow the news of the day! American game 
and every bird they release eases the strain is actually in danger of extermination. Thou- 
on the native birds and provides more shooting sands of sportsmen are striving mightily thru 
for you the American Game Protective Association to 


The promotion and establishment of Game of 





“Moore Shooting for You” 


save the game for you—will you give a little 


your time and money to help yourself? 
Farms by states, sportsmen’s associations and Sign the coupon! It enlists you in the fight 
individuals is another phase of the work the for cleaner sport and better shooting, now and 
American Game Protective Association is pro- for all time. join today! 
moting for American Sportsmen. We need NOTE:—The magazines listed below are 
your help not only to aid this cause but to heartily in sympathy with our work. When 
spread the teachings of The Sportsmen’s Creed you fill out the Membership Coupon, check 
which, when it is adopted, means the elimina- the magazine you are most interested in and 
tion of the “game-hog” and the pot-hunter, it will be sent to you for one year. 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 

tenclose a check for B...............555 to cover dues of $1. and 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 


Publication Price including 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership 
around Subscription in American Game 
publication Price Protective 
wanted Association 

Field and Stream - - - - $2.50 - - - - - + $300 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 oe see “ae 
Outdoor Life - - - 3.50 - = = = = = 8,00 
Outer’s Book— Recreation - 2.50 - 2 +--+ + = $3.00 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 - 2 + 2 = + 3.50 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. Address 
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Sigmed ..ccccccccccccndiccccccscccecacesecccsescccesesesssscevcesees 


THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 


Never in sport endanger human life 

Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally. 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities. 

Respect the rights of farmers and preperty 
owners and also their feelings. 

Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 

Never be a fish-hog. 

Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
trophies. 

Study and record the natural history of 
game species in the interest of science 

Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
gentioman. 



















reduced prices. <3 

Write fora descrip- 

tive list. 

Haanstad’s Camera Shop 

404 16th St., Denver, Colo. 
Statement. 


Statement of the Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, ete. Re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 


of OUTDOOR LIFE, published 
monthly at Denver, Colorado, for 
October 1, 1920. 


STATE OF COLORADO, } 
City and County of Denver, fss. 


Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 
who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says 
that he is the publisher of Outdoor 
Life, and that the following is, to. 
the best of his knowledge and bhe- 
lief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act'of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 
Name of publisher, J. A. McGuire, 
postoffice address, Denver, Cold.: 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; manag- 
ing editor, same, Denver, Colo.; 
business manager, N. E. Sinclair, 
Denver, Colo. 


2. That the owners are (g:7e 
names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock): J. A. McGuire, Denver, 
Colo.; name of corporation, The Out- 
door Life Publishing Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security hoid- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are 
(if there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books cf 
the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; als9, 
that the said two paragraphs con-, 
tain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 

Sworn to and subscribed before 
me, this 24th day of September, 1920. 

(Signed) CARL P. JORDEN, 

(Seal) Notary Public. 

(My commission expires April 23, 
1921.) 
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on 
receipt 
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Bonks tur ue Spurismart 


ANGLING 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer)..... rene cee $1.90 
American Food and Game Fishes........ 6.35 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 

Rhead) CARINE 5 oud bind Wark Ce earned ees 3.65 
An Angler’ s Reminiscences (Chas, eee) 1.50 
Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford). 1.15 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. 1.50 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (James A. Henshall)....... 3.10 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)...... 3.10 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)....... 1.60 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock)........... 2.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) 3.10 
Compleat Angler (Walton).............06 3.65 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake)... 2.00 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradford)..... 1.10 
Dictionary of _— and Bass Flies (Ship- 

ley) iit meia ae aaa tek dal ales er Gale aa na a 1.50 
Familiar. Fish, How to. Catch (McCarthy) 2.75 
Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall).... 1.90 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).....:.ccocss 1.90 
Fishing Kits and EKkuipment (Camp) . 1.90 
Fishing ‘Fackle (Frazer) .o<.<.eccecsce Pere e. 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll).. 3.10 
Fishing with Floating Flies (Samuel G. 

CAM oc ai cade wteacesiseddixacekadacves 1.90 
Game Fishes of the World.............. 5.25 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)............ 3.10 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 

PIOMIOGRD: entccese ana aanbuta Nae sccuen . ee 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 

MAGEE sn 5 phe ta ee Renee heehee e 3.10 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)........ 1.90 
Practical Dry Fly cake (Gill) AP roe 1.90 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. Jol at arg 1.90 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder) 1.90 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden) Deiat brs 2.60 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard) 10.25 
"Prous Ere Cowiti ss oceda ctan saa ceeaaws 2.60 

CAMPING AND TRAPYING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk). ctwdnenave- seu 
Backwoods Surgery and Me idicine (Chas. 

De PAROS Me BPs waka weidarws ae eeendces 1.90 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)......... 1.90 
Camm, Crane CORINOl 6st weeae aeectnoees 1.50 
Camping Out CMUNEG) o < bcciccce ccs cescses 2.10 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)...... 2.15 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)....... 1.00 
COMDGE Se COM OOK es oncledews secure nccede 1.50 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan).......... -60 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart), two 

vols., each ... Meta nek eeww eke Ae 
Canadian Wilds ‘(Martin Bunter). .occees 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (H:z pare? Seer ere 1.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding). Sr eee 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding), "postpaid. . 2.00 
Fur Farming (Harding) ...:....-.e- 1.00 
Ginseng and Other Medicir Plants 1.25 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)....... 1.75 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 

(Hardin 1g), Sipe dowe ew tedawne wetee oe we 1.50 
Home Taxi dermy for Pleasure and Profit 

CREME 5 evans dumadewechce nspaw es 1.50 
How to Throw the Diamond Hitch........  .25 
Me Se, ET aa but ab a dealdee auc. We wees 1.25 
Land Cruising and_ Prospectins sia ocecee gn 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller)... ao 
Mi ink Farming (A. S. White). 1.00 
Mir Trapping (Harding) , SPE eres fo 
Outd rst ins Handt yk, The (Miller). 1.60 
Packing and Px iging CW Ce) PCT Eee 1.90 
Science of Trapt I (Kreps)....... 1.00 
Shelters, Shanties (Beard) 1.65 
Steel Traps oS ee eres 1.00 
Touring Af teens rey Ty eee 1.90 
Tracks and rackir (B Ts 1.90 
Wild ess Homes (O. Kemp)..........- 1.90 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Hardi ng).... 1.00 

HUNTING AND SHOOTING 

American Animals (Stone & Cram)...... 6.25 
frican Game Trails (Roosevelt) 2 vols... 6.33 
can Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell). 3.75 
rican Rifle, The (Whelen)........... 6.25 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins)....... 2.60 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)...... 5.40 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans)..... 1.00 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright)...... 1.50 

Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fis Lhe 

SEED, | wae ccceo'e ia a ei damaae wena sos 2.10 
Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 

CORMEED sb ceteso enw bederden : 4.50 
Camp Fires in the Cana Ros 

CRON Fi ican da AAA eee eee ee §.25 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Horn 

GEENE Saweanncwud Se ced weedse ce ee ns 5.25 
































Complete Sportsman’ le (Buzzacott).$1.10 
Grizzly, The CE nos Mills). < OEE ETO CY 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
ee Se ar pe eeenee -80 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White) 2.15 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).......... BY b 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).... 2.60 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan)... 1.25 
Oe ES |) i 6.10 
Our Big Game (Huntington) Illustrated.. 2.65 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
CHONMUIOD cadena ad vlaxweus 3.20 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer) 4.75 
Pistol and Revolver She ting 
wright), new and revised editi 1 
Record s of Big — (Rowlan d ‘Wa 7th 
ed. (Duty trom ngland ext ra). rn es 8.50 
Rifles and] Pecan es (Ommundsen & 
ROMNOED watuteantanaeus &< 25 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting ‘S ) 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller))..........- 60 
Rin g- Necked Grizzly (Milles). isabeamnavss 50 
S1 ae \E WRIMOMED «setter oneeseee +0) 
Sportin rearms (Rephiart) so cccceccces 10) 
Suggest ions to Military Ri lemen (W 60 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pis Sa 50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Shel 5 
Wildfowl and Waders (D. Hunti 60 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) ES 10 
Wing and Trap Shooting \s ) 
KENNEL 
All About | Airedales (Palmer)..........- 1.10 
tyealbene ale, Setter and Hound (Miller)...... 1.00 
American Scat Dog, The Mit ) 2.60 
Kueaei ir Trainer (Haberlein) p: er $1.00, 
CEN Kiduns weer eedadeasebb a ddectecs 2.00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)...... 2.00 
COCKE DOOMNE EilGiesweaecdéwee detacwa .50 
Dow Took, The CWatsee ys... cescdsessss 5.25 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams)........ 1.90 
Haberlein’s Force Collar... ate aad wares 2.50 
Practical Dog Keeping (Wn "Hayne ) 1.90 
—_ oon and Irish Terriers (Has es) 1.90 
Shepherd Dog, Training, etc. (Wickersham) 1.00 
St = "Oe Fae CLOUD eo o.cccceeecacsiaes 1.60 
NATURAL HISTORY 
yee ican Natural History (Hornaday)... 5.45 
pimal Gide CHOCO) « «dcccc acéecd cance ata 
Act of Taxidermy (Rowley)...........+.- 2.60 
( Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) .2.50 
ird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed).. 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies. Illus. in colors — ue caa eas 1.30 
Bi aif (Chapman). re Te ere ~ 
Game Birds (C. A. Reed) over 100 birds 
pictured in natural colors............. 50 
In Be iver World gC pS eee 2.30 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 1.60 
Pheasant "Parmine (limease). Se 
Practical Rabbit Keeping (Farrington Vie BAe 
MISCELLANEOUS 
\ B C of Aviation (Capt. V. W. Page) 2.50 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Op- 
Portis COGIE? — ssc csedca ctavies¢wnes 4.25 
Boat Building and bere Practical...... 3.00 
Boxit Hu Diiniveauaeed 1.90 
Cc g al “ Siatos 'B ng (Mi 
ee 
Selection, Care and Use 
aCe eed eaten as tae kale eked ] 
QOueen Jewel of the Rockies 
1 00 lorado (Parsons)....... 1.65 
Motor Boats: Construction and Operati 
CMROIE ND 45-55 tue anche cedeaepcasecnes 1. 
Motor Boat, The Its Select 1, Care and 
REG saa ea SEP PO err err rere Te 1 
Motor Boats and Boat Motors (Page and 
OMORN a de nds cocdawendasasbeseacen hs 4.1 
On the Headwaters of Peace Rive (Ha- 
vorth) aie ek Wika 4.00 
Opening the West with Lewis 1 Clark 
(S MED «enews cen eeo-une se daaed 
i (T +Y \ 1) 
r (Elbert Wells) ] 
the Sportsn \ t 
ee 
1 the Military Shoe (Mun 
nie Cae nee ONS ee na eat eee 1.35 
ickies. The (Enos Mills) 1.90 
n Wilderness (Roos ) 3.00 
the Rockies (Enos Mills) 1.90 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING cO., DENVER, COLORADO 
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cAero-EIGHT 


THE C4ero-EIGHT has the restraint of 
true art. Its boldness is tempered by a 
whimsical touch of the unconventional. 
It is refreshingly different without being 


flamboyant, and though it appeals in- 
stantly to the connoisseur, it is equally as 
impressive to the most casual observer. 
It is a creation of peculiar fascination for 
those seeking the exclusive and new. 


THE COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


There’s a Touch of Tomorrow 
in cAll Cole Does Today 
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